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PREFACE. 


The  purpose  of  this  volume  can  best  be  shown  by  a 
familiar  illustration :  I  purchase  several  different  parcels 
of  real  estate  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  and  wish  to  ascertain 
the  validity  of  my  title  to  each  one  of  the  parcels.  I 
take  the  deeds  to  the  registrar's  office  and  there  trace 
each  one  by  itself  through  all  the  preceding  purchasers 
till  I  come  to  the  title  derived  from  the  original  pro- 
prietors. If  there  is  no  break  in  this  chain  of  document- 
ary evidence  t*he  title  is  perfect. 

So  each  one  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  must 
be  traced  up  to  the  Apostles,  who  only  had  authority  to 
deliver  inspired  books  to  the  churches.  This  is  what 
the  present  volume  professes  to  do.  It  is  a  book  of 
authorities  and  testimonies ;  it  is  the  trafjing  and  very- 
fying  of  title-deeds. 

But  there  are  some  deeds  in  which  the  chain  is  broken 
before  we  get  to  the  original  proprietors ;  there  are  some 
which  are  forgeries  and  were  not  given  by  the  men 
whose  names  they  bear;  and  there  are  others  which 
were  given  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear/ but 
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these  persons  had  no  authority  to  make  the  sales.  All 
such  deeds  are  invalid  and  confer  no  title. 

These  latter  deeds  represent  the  apocryphal  books. 
It  is  proposed  to  show  that  every  one  of  the  apocryphal 
books  belongs  to  one  of  these  three  classes,  to  wit :  1, 
They  cannot  be  traced  to  the  apostles ;  2,  Some  of  them 
are  proved  to  be  forgeries ;  3,  And  others,  though 
genuine,  were  written  by  persons  who  had  not  apostolic 
authority  to  give  inspired  books  to  the  churches. 

In  making  our  investigations  we  begin  with  the  times 
of  Jerome  and  Augustin ;  because  all  admit  that  since 
that  period  there  have  been  no  changes  in  the  canon, 
and  no  authority  for  any  change. 

Thus  each  individual  book  of  the  New  Testament  is 
shown  to  stand  on  its  own  merits,  its  own  evidence; 
and  there  is  a  full  exposure  of  the  groundlessness  of 
the  silly  story  so  often  repeated,  that  certain  men  got 
together  and  voted  what  should  be  Bible  and  what 
should  not,  and  that  this  is  the  authority  on  which  we 
receive  the  books  of  the  Bible  as  of  Divine  origin. 

This  being  a  book  of  authorities  and  testimonies, 
as  has  already  been  said,  it  must  necessarily  be,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  made  up  of  extracts  from  the 
original  authors  and  witnesses.  The  works  from  which 
these  extracts  are  made  are  not  accessible  to  the  people, 
nor  even  to  the  ministers  of  the  church,  except  in  very 
few  cases,  and  therefore  there  is  an  absolute  necessity 
for  giving  the  extracts  quite  fully,  if  we  would  afford 
to  our  readers  a  fair  opportunity  of  making  up  their 
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own  judgment  on  sufficient  grounds.  To  scholars  by 
profession  I  recommend  the  voluminous  works  of  the 
Church  Fathers  themselves,  and  the  very  copious  and 
judicious  selections  from  them  made  in  the  large  and 
elaborate  treatises  by  Lardner  and  Kirchhofer.  I  have 
faithfully  endeavoured  to  give  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
testimony.  To  give  the  whole  of  it  and  the  arguments 
arising  from  it,  would  be  to  make  ten  volumes  like 
Lardner  instead  of  one,  and  place  the  work  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  for  whom  I  intend  it.  I  have 
not  given  the  strongest  testimonies  only,  but  fair  speci- 
mens of  both  the  strongest  and  the  weakest;  that 
the  reader  may  see  exactly  how  the  matter  lies  in  the 
original  authorities  to  which  I  appeal. 

The  extracts  from  the  apocryphal  books  are  also  full 
and  copious;  for  these  books  for  the  most  part  are 
wholly  inaccessible  to  the  public  generally,  and  without 
full  extracts  I  should  entirely  fail  of  my  object,  which  is 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  common  reader  ample 
means  of  judging  between  the  canonical  and  the  apo- 
cryphal. Some  of  these  books  are  exceedingly  inte- 
resting. They  are  the  honest  endeavours  of  good 
Christian  men,  near  the  apostolic  times ;  and  the  mani- 
fest difference  between  the  apostolic  writings  and  theirs 
is  just  the  difference  between  divine  inspiration  and  the 
unassisted  efforts  of  the  human  mind  at  that  period  and 
in  that  class  of  people.  Others  of  these  books  are  mere 
fictions,  contrived  by  men  more  remote  from  the  apos- 
tolic period,  who  had  withdrawn  into  caves  and  deserts. 
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and  who  thought  that  the  way  to  servo  God  was  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  men.  Their  dreams  and  sleepy 
imaginings  are  just  what  we  might  expect  under  such 
circumstances ;  but  how  different  from  the  practical 
common  sense  and  energetic  worldly  activity  of  the  New 
Testament ! 

The  style  of  my  book  is  plain,  simple  and  colloquial, 
as  the  purpose  in  writing  it  required.  I  hope  it  is 
neither  barbarous  nor  ungrammatical ;  for  though  I 
make  no  claims  to  elegance,  I  have  endeavoured  to  be 
correct,  concise,  and  intelligible. 

A  similar  volume,  of  about  the  same  size,  on  the  Old 
Testament,  including  discussions  of  some  general  topics, 
necessary  to  a  complete  view  of  the  whole  subject,  such 
as  Inspiration,  Miracles,  the  Laws  of  Interpretation,  etc., 
will  be  ready  early  next  spring,  if  Providence  permit. 

C.  E.  STOWE. 

May  1, 1867. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  COMMON  POPULAR  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  BIBLE  AT 
THE  PRESENT  DAY. — WHAT  THE  BIBLE  IS  NOT,  WHAT 
IT  IS,   AND  HOW  TO   USE  IT. 

'*  Search  the  Scriptures."    •*  Thy  Word  is  truth."— John  v.  39 ;  xvii.  17. 

The  Lord  Jesus,  when  talking  with  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  says  to  them,  Search  the  Scriptures,  and  when 
praying  to  his  Heavenly  Father,  in  behalf  of  his  dis- 
ciples, he  says,  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth,  thy 
word  is  truth. 

According  to  these  two  statements,  the  Lord  Jesus 
must  have  considered  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  very 
best  book  in  the  world,  both  for  believers  and  unbelievers, 
both  for  the  regenerate  and  the  unregenerate  ;  he  must 
have  regarded  them  as  true ;  he  must  have  looked  upon 
the  Bible  as  it  then  existed,  and  was  afterwards  to  be 
enlarged,  as  the  best  means  of  making  men  good  and 
noble  and  true;  and  he  must  have  thought,  that  in 
order  to  derive  benefit  from  it,  men  must  search,  examine, 
and  study  it. 

Many  persons  in  our  day  seem  to  have  quite  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  of  the  Bible  from  that  which  the  Lord 
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Jesus  here  expresses.  A  respectable  old  book  enough 
(they  think)  considering  the  times  in  which  its  different 
parts  were  written,  but  far  behind  the  civilization  of 
the  present  day,  and  it  has,  on  the  whole,  about  as 
many  bad  things  in  it  as  good  ones.  Without  showing 
any  disrespect  to  these  men  we  may  be  permitted  to 
say,  so  far  as  personal  character  is  concerned,  intellectual 
or  moral,  or  so  far  as  opportunity  of  knowledge  on  this 
subject  is  concerned,  their  mere  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  Bible  cannot  be  considered,  to  say  the  very  least, 
any  more  worthy  of  our  regard  than  that  of  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

Let  us  bring  this  matter  to  the  test  of  fact  and  common 
sense.  These  men  say,  that  the  Bible  is  no  more  inspired 
than  the  writings  of  Homer  and  Shakespeare  and  other 
great  men,  whom  God  has  fitted  to  be  the  instructors 
of  mankind.  Well,  then,  let  us  try  and  see.  Let  us 
for  a  while  use  Homer  and  Shakespeare  instead  of  the 
Bible,  say  night  and  morning,  in  our  family  pi-ayers — 
when  we  meet  in  the  house  of  God  for  his  worship — 
in  the  hour  of  sickness  and  calamity  and  distress — at 
funerals,  when  all  our  earthly  hopes  are  blighted,  and 
we  lay  our  dearest  friends  in  the  grave — ^let  us  then, 
instead  of  reading  the  Bible,  take  a  few  passages  from 
Homer  and  Shakespeare.  How  long  do  you  think  this 
would  last,  before  we  should  be  glad  to  get  back  to  our 
Bible  again  ? 

The  old  gross  assaults  on  the  Bible,  of  the  Voltaire 
and  Paine  school,  have  now  generally  passed  by ;  the 
book  is  treated  rather  respectfully  than  otherwise  by 
its  opponents,  and  the  objections  to  it  are  founded 
mainly  on  what  it  is  not  and  what  it  does  not  profess 
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to  be,  rather  than  on  what  it  is  and  what  it  does  profess 
to  be.  And  these  objections  for  the  most  part  are 
entirely  inappropriate,  wholly  aside  from  all  the  facts 
of  the  Bible,  and  from  all  the  claims  which  it  makes 
for  itself.  They  are  just  like  objecting  to  a  ship 
because  it  is  not  adapted  to  moving  on  a  railway,  or 
to  a  locomotive  because  it  cannot  sail  on  the  sea ; 
like  objecting  to  an  iron  foundry  because  it  will  not 
make  cloth,  or  to  a  cotton  factory  because  it  cannot 
manufacture  iron.  To  meet  such  objections  we  must 
consider  what  the  Bible  is  not  as  well  as  what  it  is ; 
what  it  does  not  claim  to  be,  as  well  as  what  it  does 
claim  to  be. 

I.  The  Bible  is  not  an  amulet,  a  charm,  a  fetish,  a 
thing  which,  by  its  mere  presence  without  any  voluntary 
agency  exerted  in  connection  with  it,  accomplishes  its 
purpose ;  it  is  not  to  be  used  as  the  believers  in  witch- 
craft use  a  horse-shoe,  or  the  American  Indian  his 
medidne-bag,  or  the  superstitious  Christian  his  relic  or 
crucifix. 

The  Bible  is  not,  neither  does  it  claim  to  be,  any- 
thing of  this  kind.  It  is  the  principles  of  the  Bible 
which  must  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  soul, 
which  must  be  interwoven  with  the  very  texture  of 
our  minds,  which  must  be  made  a  part  of  our  moral 
nature.  This  is  the  way  and  the  only  way  in  which  it 
promises  to  benefit  us,  in  which  it  has  done  any  good  ; 
and  it  does  not  operate  by  its  mere  presence  like  a 
charm  or  relic. 

The  thirsty  man  in  the  desert,  when  he  comes  to  a 
spring,  must  drink  of  it  as  well  as  find  it,  or  he  perishes 
with  thirst. 
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Yet  men  sometimes  say,  The  Bible  does  no  good; 
here  it  has  been  in  the  world  thousands  of  years,  and 
the  world  is  still  full  of  sin  and  misery,  just  as  it  always 
has  been. 

In  the  midst  of  Christian  churches  where  the  Bible 
is"  read  every  day,  there  are  the  dishonest,  the  licen- 
tious, the  bloodthirsty,  and  the  villanous.  True,  but 
are  these  dishonest,  licentious,  bloodthirsty,  villanous 
people,  in  Christian  communities,  the  men  who  love 
and  read  the  Bible — or  the  reverse  ?  Which  are  the 
families  generally  that  rear  the  industrious,  frugal, 
intelligent,  useful  citizens ;  the  families  that  despise  and 
neglect  the  Bible,  or  the  families  that  revere  and  study 
it?  Are  the  men  generally  who  neither  believe  nor 
love  the  Bible,  who  neither  regard  nor  study  it,  better 
men  than  their  neighbours,  who  believe,  love,  and  obey 
the  Bible  ?  Is  the  Bible  generally  a  favourite  book  in 
grog-shops  and  gambling  houses  and  brothels?  Is  it 
a  book  which  cheats  and  swindlers  and  rogues  especially 
love  to  study  ? 

Let  us  look  at  this  matter  in  the  light  of  common 
honesty  and  common  sense.  A  plague  is  raging  in  a 
city,  and  a  benevolent  physician  discovers  a  remedy, 
which,  if  taken  according  to  the  prescription,  infallibly 
cures.  All  who  take  it,  and  follow  the  prescriptions,  es- 
cape death  from  the  plague.  But  some  refuse  to  take 
the  medicine ;  others  take  it  and  do  not  follow  the 
prescriptions,  and  these  sicken  and  die.  Now,  says  the 
objector ;  see,  that  medicine  does  no  good — people  die 
of  the  plague  just  as  they  did  before  !  True,  but  who 
die  ?  they  who  take  the  remedy,  or  they  who  refuse  or 
neglect  it  ?    There  is  the  test  as  you  well  know.'    Now 
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try  the  Bible  by  that  test  and  your  objection  is  answered. 
Contrast  any  nation,  any  people,  any  community,  that 
has  and  reverences  and  uses  the  Bible,  with  any  nation, 
people,  or  community  that  has  it  not,  or  refuses  to  put  it 
to  its  proper  use,  and  see  the  difference.  However  pre- 
judiced you  may  be,  you  cannot  shut  your  eyes  to  the 
plainest  of  facts. 

II.  The  Bible  is  not  one  unbroken  chain  of  books, 
chapters,  and  verses,  representing  one  unbroken  series 
of  divine  utterances  from  beginning  to  end. 

Look  for  no  such  thing  as  this  when  reading  the 
Bible,  but  rather  the  contrary.  The  Scriptures  were 
given  to  men  piecemeal,  throughout  many  ages,  as 
God  saw  the  right  opportunities — at  sundry  times  and 
in  divers  manners.  This  is  what  the  Bible  says  of  itself ; 
and  not  all  at  once,  as  if  you  must  have  bud,  blossom, 
and  fruit,  all  in  the  same  hour.  The  analogy  here 
between  nature  and  the  word,  as  in  everything  else, 
holds  perfectly.  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  after 
that  thefuU  corn  in  the  ear  ;  this  is  what  the  Bible  says 
of  itself,  and  this  is  just  what  we  find  it  to  be.  There 
is  but  little  of  external  unity  in  the  Bible,  it  makes  no 
pretensions  to  any  such  thing.  You  need  not  be  at  all 
shaken  by  the  clamours  of  those  who  would  make  this 
obvious  fact  an  objection  to  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures As  well  might  it  be  objected  to  the  miracles  of 
Christ  that  they  are  not  given  in  philosophical  order, 
beginning  with  the  less  and  going  on  to  the  greater, 
with  just  so  many  and  only  so  many  of  each  kind. 

The  unity  of  Scripture  is  not  an  external,  it  is  an 
internal,  a  spiritual  unity,  the  unity  of  one  grand 
idea  running  through  the  whole,  the  idea   of  reunit- 
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ing  the  human  soul  to  God,  from  whom  it  has  been 
so  sadly  broken  off  by  sin  ;  and  that,  too,  through 
a  long  continued  process  of  sharp  conflict  and  agonizing 
struggle. 

Outside,  the  Bible  is  like  some  of  those  grand  old 
rural  dwellings  in  England,  a  congeries  of  diflferent 
buildings  in  every  variety  of  style,  the  disconnected 
work  of  many  successive  generations ;  but  within,  a 
perfect  harmony  of  utility  and  convenience,  and  all 
proceeding  on  one  idea. 

Warwick  Castle,  for  example,  viewed  from  the  out- 
side, is  an  immense  pile,  the  disjointed  work  of  four 
or  five  successive  centuries,  with  every  variety  of 
architecture ;  but  within,  the  apartments,  though  each 
is  finished  in  the  style  appropriate  to  its  own  period, 
are'  most  nicely  adjusted  to  each  other,  so  as  to  form 
suites  of  rooms  perfectly  harmonious,  and  make  the 
whole  edifice  a  convenient  and  delightful  residence. 
So  with  the  Scriptures :  externally  a  miscellany,  or  if 
you  please  to  call  it  so,  a  jumble,  of  different  composi- 
tions, in  different  styles,  by  all  sorts  of  authors,  and 
separated  by  ages  and  centuries ;  yet  internally,  spirit- 
ually, a  perfectly  harmonious  whole.  So  strong  is  this 
internal  oneness,  that  it  is  even  seen  on  the  outside. 
"  In  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis  we  have  creation, 
paradise,  and  the  apostacy ;  then  through  all  the  suc- 
ceeding books,  conflict  unspeakable,  a  protracted,  dread- 
ful struggle,  till  in  the  last  three  chapters  of  Revelation, 
we  have  the  new  creation,  paradise  regained,  the  final 
eternal  victory  over  sin  and  Satan,  and  every  form  of 
evil."* 

*  Archbishop  Trench.    . 
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It  is  no  objection  to  the  Bible,  considering  the  uses 
it  was  designed  to  subserve,  that  it  is  made  up,  as  the 
objectors  say,  of  the  fragments  of  Hebrew  literature 
throughout  many  ages,  or  even  that   of  some  of  the 
books  the  authors'  names   are  not  certainly  known — 
any  more  than  it  is  an  objection  to  Warwick  Castle 
that  it  was  not  built  at  one  time,  by  one  architect,  and 
in  one  uniform  style  of  architecture  ;  or  that  the  names 
of  the  different  architects  of  the  different  portions  of 
it  have  not  all  been  preserved.      The  very  interest  and 
beauty   of  the  edifice   is    greatly  heightened   by  this 
diversity,  as  every  one  sees  and  feels ;   and  the  name 
of  an  architect  has  no  essential   connection   with   the 
perfection  of  his  work ;  that  stands  on  its  own  founda- 
tion, name  or  no  name.     All  this  is  literally  true  of 
the  Bible :  it  is  vastly  more  interesting,  more  beauti- 
ful, more  adapted  to  the  use  of  mankind,  as  it  is,  than 
it  could  be  if  it  had  been  one  compact,  uniform  trea- 
tise ;  and  the  book  of  Job  is  just  as  interesting  a  book 
as    it    would  have   been   if  it   were   certainly   known 
whether  the  name   of  the   author  should   be   written 
with  two  or  three  syllables  instead  of  one — whether  we 
should  call  him  Job,  or  Moses,  or  Elihu.     When  we 
have   a  statute  book  issued   by  the   authority  of  our 
government,  we  do  not  need  to  have  the  name  of  each 
one  of  the  original  engrossing  clerks   signed  to   each 
individual  enactment,  to  give  it  authority  ;  enough  that 
the  whole  book,  as  it  stands  before  us,  has  been  pro- 
perly authenticated ;  and  this  we  claim  has  been  done 
in  respect  to  the  Bible. 

III.  The  Bible  is  not  given  to  us  in  any  celestial 
or   superhuman   language.     If  it  had  been  it  would 
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^    ' 


have  been  of  no  use  to  us,  for  every  book  intend 
for  men  must  be  given  to  them  in  the  language  of  m< 
But  every  human  language  is  of  necessity,  and  frc 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  an  imperfect  language.  ] 
human  language  has  exactly  one  word  and  only  o 
for  each  distinct  idea.  In  every  known  language  i 
same  word  is  used  to  indicate  different  things,  a 
different  words  are  used  to  indicate  the  same  thii 
In  every  human  language  each  word  has  more  th 
one  meaning,  and  each  thing  has  generally  more  th 
one  name. 

The  boy  is  learning  his  letters — the  merchant 
writing  his  letters — Dr.  Johnson  was  a  man  of  lette 
In  these  three  sentences  tlie  same  word  letters  is  used 
designate  three  perfectly  distinct  and  most  widely  div 
gent  things — yet  nobody  mistakes,  or  nobody  ne 
mistake,  for  the  connexion  in  each  case  shows  the  mef 
ing.  How  many  different  names  there  are  to  design? 
that  one  thing,  a  boat.  In  every  known  langus 
words  are  sometimes  used  in  a  figurative  sense  and  i 
always  in  their  literal  signification.  In  the  first  star 
of  Gray's  Ode  on  Spring,  there  are  no  less  than  eij 
words  used  in  the  figurative  instead  of  their  literal  sen 
Yet  who  mistakes  ? 

Lo,  where  the  rosy-hosomed  Hours 

Fair  Venus*  train  appear. 
Disclose  tlie  long -expecting  flowers 

And  wake  the  purple  year ! 
The  Attic  warbler  pours  her  throat 
Respon!iive  to  the  cuckoo's  note, 
The  untaught  harmony  of  Spring  : 
While,  whispering  pleasure  as  they  fly. 
Cool  zephyrs  through  the  clear  blue  sky 

Their  gathered  fragrance  fling. 
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In  all  these  cases  men  can  mistake  if  they  choose. 
They  can  make  the  metaphorical  literal,  and  the  literal 
metaphorical;  they  can  confound  the  equivocal,  and 
confuse  the  synonymous,  if  they  will  be  perverse  and 
unfair ;  and  they  can  understand  aright  if  they  desire 
to.  All  this  is  as  true  of  the  Bible  as  of  any  other 
book,  and  no  more  so. 

Moreover,  human  minds  are  unlike  in  the  impres- 
sions which  they  receive  from  the  same  word ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  one  man  seldom  gives  to  another,  of 
different  temperament,  education,  and  habits  of  thought, 
by  language,  exactly  the  same  idea,  with  the  same 
shape  and  colour,  as  that  which  lies  in  his  own  mind. 
Yet,  if  men  are  honest  and  right-minded,  they  can  come 
near  enough  to  each  other's  meaning  for  all  purposes  of 
practical  utility. 

Here  comes  in  the  objection  that  the  Bible  can  be 
made  to  mean  everything  and  anything  :  all  sects  build 
upon  it,  the  most  diverse  doctrines  are  derived  from  it. 

This  infelicity  it  shares  with  everything  else  that  has 
to  be  expressed  in  human  language.  This  is  owing  to 
the  imperfection,  the  necessary  imperfection  of  human 
language,  and  to  the  infirmity  and  the  perverse  inge- 
nuity also  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  not  anything  pecu- 
liar to  the  Bible.  Hear  two  opposing  lawyers  argue  a 
point  of  statute  law  in  its  application  to  a  particular 
case.  Hear  two  opposing  politicians  make  their  diverse 
arguments  in  reference  to  the  true  intent  and  force  of 
a  particular  clause  in  the  United  States  Constitution. 
Is  there  not  here  as  wide  room  for  diversity  of  opinion 
and  opposition  of  reasoning,  as  in  regard  to  the  mean- 
.  ing  of  any  text  of  Scripture,  or  the  correctness  of  any 
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point  of  theology  ?  Yet  these  laws  and  constitutions 
are  made  in  our  own  language,  and  our  own  time,  while 
the  Bible  comes  to  us  from  a  remote  age  and  in  foreign 
tongues.  Enough,  that  the  Bible  can  be  understood, 
if  honestly  studied,  as  well  as  any  constitution  or  any 
body  of  statutes  can  be  understood.  This  much  is  suffi- 
cient for  all  practical  purposes,  and  it  is  for  practical 
purposes  only  that  the  Bible  was  given. 

Yet  prepossessions,  prejudices,  and  passions  come  in  so 
plentifully  to  darken  and  confuse  men's  minds  when 
they  are  reading  the  Bible.  He  opened  their  understand- 
ings that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures,  Men  in 
these  times  need  to  have  their  understandings  both 
opened  and  straightened  out,  that  they  may  understand 
the  Scriptures. 

rV,  The  Bible  is  not  a  specimen  of  God's  skill  as  a 
writer,  showing  us  God's  mode  of  thought,  giving  us 
God's  logic,  and  God's  rhetoric,  and  God's  style  oi 
historic  narration.  How  often  do  we  see  men  seeking 
out  isolated  passages  of  Scripture,  and  triumphantly 
saying  that  such  expressions  are  unworthy  of  God,  and 
could  not  have  proceeded  from  him.  They  are  unskil- 
ful, the  mode  of  thought  is  faulty,  they  are  illogical,  in 
bad  taste,  the  reasoning  is  not  conclusive,  the  narrative 
is  liable  to  exception.  God  has  not  put  himself  on  trial 
before  us  in  that  way  in  the  Bible,  any  more  than  he 
has  in  the  creation — any  more  than  he  has  promisee 
that  the  Bible  shall  always  be  printed  for  us  on  the  besi 
of  paper,  with  the  best  of  type,  and  perfect  freedom  fron 
typographical  errors ;  and  that  after  it  is  printed,  it  shal 
never  be  torn,  nor  soiled,  nor  any  leaf  lost :  or  tha 
apostles  and  preachers  shall  be  regularly  handsome,  mei 
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of  fine  forms  and  beautiful  faces,  and  faultless  elocution. 
It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  the  writers  of  the 
Bible  were  "  God's  penmen,  and  not  God's  pens."  * 

It  is  not  the  words  of  the  Bible  that  were  inspired,  it 
is  not  the  thoughts  of  the  Bible  that  were  inspired  ;  it  is 
the  men  who  wrote  the  Bible'  that  were  inspired.  In- 
spiration acts  not  on  the  man's  words,  not  on  the  man's 
thoughts,  but  on  the  man  himself;  so  that  he,  by  his 
own  spontaneity,  under  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
conceives  certain  thoughts  and  gives  utterance  to  them 
in  certain  words,  both  the  words  and  the  thoughts  re- 
ceiving the  peculiar  impress  of  the  mind  which  conceived 
and  uttered  them,  and  being  in  fact  just  as  really  his 
own  as  they  could  have  been  if  there  had  been  no  in- 
spiration at  all  in  the  case.  The  birth  and  nature  of 
Christ  afford  an  exact  illustration.  The  Holy  Infant  in 
the  wonab  of  the  Virgin,  though  begotten  of  God  directly 
without  any  human  father  (as  it  was  said,  the  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee^  cmd  the  power  of  the  Highest 
shall  overshadow  thee),  yet  this  infant  lived  by  his  mother's 
life,  and  grew  by  the  mother's  growth,  and  partook  of 
the  mother's  nature,  and  w;as  just  as  much  her  child  as 
he  could  have  been  if  Joseph  had  been  his  father ;  the 
Imman  and  the  divine  in  most  intimate  and  inseparable 
ocmjiinction*  It  is  this  very  fact  of  the  commingled  and 
inseparable  union  of  the  human  and  divine,  which  con- 
stitutes the  utility,  which  makes  out  the  adaptedness  to 
the  wants  of  men^  both  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ  and 
of  the  gift,  of  the  word.  Inspiration  generally  is  a  pmi- 
fying,  and  an  elevation,  and  an  intensification  of  the 
haman  intellect  subjectively,  rather  than  an  objective 
*  'Beply  to  Ea^ja  and  Beviews.' 
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suggestion  and  communication ;  though  suggestion  and 
communication  are  not  excluded. 

The  Divine  mind  is,  as  it  were,  so  diffused  through 
the  human,  and  the  human  mind  is  so  interpenetrated 
with  the  Divine,  that  for  the  time  being  the  utterances 
of  the  man  are  the  word  of  God. 

Moreover,  should  we  admit  the  facts  in  this  objection 
to  be  just  what  the  objector  assumes  them  to  be ;  even 
then  they  would  only  show  the  exact  analogy  between 
nature  and  the  Bible,  and  thus  prove,  as  far  as  analogy 
can  prove  anything,  that  they  are  both  from  the  same 
author.  Nature,  as  well  as  the  Bible,  has  its  useful 
things,  and  its  good  and  beautiful  things  ;  and  nature,  as 
well  as  the  Bible,  and  even  to  a  much  greater  extent^ 
has  that  which  to  our  eyes  may  seem  mean,  ugly,  and 
useless.  Why  not  apply  to  nature  the  same  kind  of 
criticism  which  you  apply  to  the  Bible,  and  say  of  some 
of  the  annoying  creatures  which  you  find  on  land,  or  of 
some  of  the  queer-looking  animals  which  come  out  of 
the  sea :  "  God  never  made  such  a  looking  thing  as  that 
— so  odd,  so  out  of  all  taste,  so  disagreeable,  so  useless." 
Why  is  not  creation  as  well  as  the  Word  fairly  open  to 
this  kind  of  criticism?  Certainly  it  is  just  as  well 
grounded  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  so  far  as 
facts  go,  the  creation  stands  at  quite  a  disadvantage  in 
this  particular  by  the  side  of  the  Bible.  I  see  no  way  to 
avert  the  force  of  this  consideration,  unless  we  affirm 
with  the  Magi  of  old  that  God  created  the  horses  and 
the  cows  and  the  nightingales,  and  the  Devil  made  the 
hyenas  and  the  hornets  and  the  canker-worms.  Could 
not  the  old  Magian  press  the  believers  in  one  only 
Creator  with  the  same  argument  which  unbelievers  now 
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urge  against  the  Bible,  and  with  a  much  fairer  show  of 
justice  ?  God  knows,  if  we  do  not,  what  he  made  every 
creature  for ;  for  everything  he  has  made  he  has  a  use ; 
and  so  it  is  with  every  sentence  in  the  Bible ;  every 
paragraph  has  its  own  appropriate  use,  and  will  at  some 
time  or  other  come  into  appropriate  play — or  at  least, 
how  can  you  prove  that  it  is  not  so,  so  as  to  derive  from 
this  source  an  argument  against  the  Bible  ?  Example — 
the  book  of  Jonah — Paul's  cloak  and  parchment. 

And  here  may  properly  be  considered  an  objection 
derived  from  certain  alleged  wrongs  and  immoralities  in 
some  parts  of  Scripture. 

I.  Some  of  these  are  just  such  wrongs  as  we  find  in 
nature,  such  as  the  destruction  of  people  by  hostile 
armies  instead  of  famine  or  pestilence,  fire  or  storm — 
making  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  guilty- 
visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, 
even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  etc.  All  this 
happens  every  day,  both  in  nature  and  Providence. 

IL  Others  are  not  immoralities  at  all :  the  manners 
and  social  condition  of  ancient  times  were  quite  diverse 
from  ours,  and  the  alleged  difficulty  arises  wholly  from 
bringing  the  unsuspecting  innocence  of  childhood  in 
collision  with  the  fastidious  depravity  of  maturer  years. 

in.  A  true  account  of  the  ancient  misdeeds  of  men, 
otherwise  good  and  holy,  is  not  necessarily  immoral  or 
of  immoral  tendency  This  depends  wholly  on  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  narrative.  A  divine  revelation 
must  be  true  to  facts,  and  give  a  strictly  accurate  view 
of  human  nature,  and  not  a  false  or  even  a  flattering 
one. 

IV.  A  revelation  is  designedly  progressive  and  morally 
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progressive,  as  well  as  intellectually  and  religiously, 
socially  and  politically,  as  it  must  be  if  accountable  men, 
and  not  creatures  merely  passive,  are  to  be  trained, 
freely  and  not  compulsively,  from  the  infancy  of  the 
race  to  its  maturity; — ^and  we  have  not  and  do  not 
pretend  to  have  the  perfection  of  morals  till  we  have 
perfection  of  revelation  in  the  New  Testament  The  New 
Testament  itself  says,  thai  the  law  made  nothing  perfect^ 
but  the  hringing  in  of  a  better  hope  did. — Heb.  vii.  19. 
And  there  is  verily  a  disannulling  of  the  commandment 
going  before^  for  the  weakness  and  tmprqfitahleness 
thereof. 

V.  The  Bible  does  not  consist  of  systematic  dis- 
courses, either  on  theology,  or  on  morals,  or  on  history, 
or  on  any  other  topia 

Do  not  expect  the  Bible  to  be  like  regularly  planned 
and  carefully  written  sermons ;  if  you  do  you  will 
never  understand  it  or  get  much  good  from  it.  Take  any 
of  the  finished  sermons  of  Jeremy  Taylor  or  H.  Mel- 
ville, of  Dr.  Dwight  or  Dr.  Emmons,  and  lay  them  side 
by  side  with  what  you  find  in  the  Bible,  and  they  are 
no  more  like  it  than  the  trimmed  lawns  and  regular 
paths  and  formal  trees  of  a  gentleman's  grounds  are 
like  the  luxuriant  and  untouched  forests  of  nature.  So 
far  as  the  form  of  composition  is  concerned,  can  you 
possibly  conceive  of  a  greater  contrast?  It  may  be 
said  indeed  of  the  discourses  of  these  great  and  good 
men,  that  they  were  adapted  to  their  times  and  to  their 
congregations,  and  this  no  doubt  is  true ;  but  a  much 
better  and  grander  thing  can  be  said  of  the  discourses  in 
the  Bible,  to  wit,  that  they  are  adapted  to  all  times 
and  to  all  congregations;  and  this  universal  adapted- 
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ness  depends  in  no  small  degree  on  that  very  absence 
of  systematic  and  philosophical  structure  and  arrange- 
ment which  is  sometimes  urged  against  them  as  an 
objection.  All  men  are  not  philosophers,  but  all  men 
have  impulses;  few  men  are  trained  to  systematic 
thought,  but  all  are  capable  of  emotion. 

It  is  only  in  certain  states  of  society  that  men  can 
appreciate  the  artificial  plantation,  or  are  capable  of 
using  it ;  but  all  men  in  all  states  of  society  can  enjoy 
and  use  the  natural  forest. 

It  is  with  the  Bible  just  as  it  is  with  nature,  both 
coming  from  the  same  God.  The  truths  of  religion  are 
found  in  the  Bible,  as  plants  and  minerals  are  found  in 
nature.  The  mineralogist  and  botanist  must  collect  his 
minerals  and  plants  one  by  one,  as  he  finds  them  here 
and  there  scattered  over  the  fields  and  by  the  hill-side ; 
and  he  must  (himself,  in  his  cabinet,  systematize  and 
arrange  them  in  their  scientific  order,  for  God  never 
does  that.  In  arranging  his  plants  and  minerals,  and 
assigning  them  to  their  several  places,  in  their  several 
localities,  God  shows  an  utter  disregard  of  scientific 
order. 

So  the  theologian  must  pick  out  the  truths  of  theology 
as  he  finds  them  here  and  there  scattered  about  in  the 
Bible ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  arrange  them  in  a  scientific 
hortus  siceusy  he  must  make  it  himself,  for  God  never 
makes  any  such  things. 

VI.  The  Bible  is  not  conformed  to  the  tastes  or  to 
the  intellectual  horizon,  or  to  the  social  or  ethical  stand- 
point of  any  one  age  or  nation  or  race. 

Each  age  and  each  race  is  apt  to  think  itself,  if  not 
the  whole  human  race,  at  least  the  most  important  part 
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of  it,  and  that  the  Bible  ought  to  be  specially  adapted 
to  its  own  tastes  and  wants.  But  this  cannot  be.  It  is 
intended  for  the  whole  race,  and  not  for  any  one 
particular  portion  of  it  Naturally,  each  particular 
portion  of  the  book  must  bear  the  impress  of  the  par- 
ticular age  and  nation  in  which  that  portion  originated. 
The  Bible  in  its  origin  is  an  Asiatic  book,  and  therefore 
it  bears  distinctly,  as  it  should  do,  the  impress  of 
Asiatic  scenery  and  manners ;  and  yet  it  is  remarkable 
for  rising  above  the  local  and  the  temporary,  and  seizing 
on  those  great  principles  which  are  common  to  human 
nature  everywhere,  and  expressing  itself  in  imagery 
universally  understood.  It  describes  the  fertility  of 
Palestine  by  the  metaphor  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  a  pleasing  image,  and  one  easily  apprehended 
throughout  almost  the  entire  world ;  yet  the  Greenlander 
and  the  Esquimaux  would  doubtless  be  better  pleased 
and  have  a  quicker  appreciation  of  the  metaphor  if  the 
image  were  of  a  coast  abounding  with  whale-oil  and 
blubber,  or  walrus-meat — but  why  should  the  Green- 
lander  or  Esquimaux,  in  this  respect,  be  gratified  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world?  They  have  as 
much  claim  to  a  special  gratification  as  the  German  or 
the  Frenchman,  the  Englishman  or  the  American,  and 
no  more.  The  Song  of  Solomon,  indeed,  is  entirely  an 
oriental  book,  adapted  to  oriental  tastes.  The  oriental 
religious  poetry  is  everywhere  of  the  same  sort — ^and 
why  should  not  the  orientals  have  a  page  or  two  of 
their  own  book  specially  adapted  to  themselves  ? 

VII.  The  Bible  is  not  a  solution  of  the  mysteries  of 
existence,  nor  even  of  the  perplexing  problems  which 
meet  us  in  our  own  every-day  life. 
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The  mystery  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  human 
race,'  as  it  is  now  and  as  it  always  has  been  from  the 
first  dawning  of  history — the  question,  how  can  the 
existence  of  so  much  sin  and  misery  so  long  continued 
be  reconciled  with  the  goodness,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
power  of  God?  this  mystery  finds  no  solution,  this 
question  finds  no  answer  in  the  Bible.  The  Bible 
addre&ses  itself  to  our  faith  and  commands  us  to  trust 
in  God,  of  whose  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power,  it  says 
we  have  sufficient  proof,  even  if  by  searching  we  cannot 
find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection.  The  sovereignty 
of  God,  complete,  unlimited,  how  is  this  reconcilable 
with  the  complete  free  agency  of  man  ?  If  Christ  must 
be  sacrificed,  must  there  not  also  be  a  Judas,  and  a 
Caiaphas,  and  a  Pilate  ?  and  how  then  are  they  entirely 
free  ?  The  Bible  does  not  explain,  it  only  asserts  the 
fact.  The  existence  of  God  from  all  eternity,  always, 
without  beginning,  what  finite  mind  can  form  the  con- 
ception of  it?  The  Bible  makes  no  explanations  of 
these  perplexing  problems,  nor  could  we  understand 
them  while  in  this  world,  even  if  it  did,  any  more  than 
the  scholar  can  comprehend  the  differential  calculus 
before  he  has  studied  algebra. 

The  events  of  our  own  daily  life,  how  mysterious  they 
often  are  to  us ;  why  was  I  thrown  hither  or  thither  ? 
why  did  I  suffer  this  or  that  ?  why  are  my  circumstances 
thus  and  so  ? — the  Bible  gives  us  no  information,  but 
still  tells  us  to  trust  in  God  and  all  will  be  well.  We 
can  have  faith  always,  but  knowledge  is  often  beyond 
our  reach.  An  old  pilot,  peering  through  a  dense  fog, 
once  said  in  my  hearing,  "  I  know  where  we  are  now ;  I 
see  the  cape  lights."    None  of  us  could  see  a  lighthouse, 
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nor  anything  else  except  impenetrable  mist ;  but  we 
could  trust  the  practised  eye  and  the  tried  fidelity  of  our 
pilot,  and  in  this  faith  feel  as  safe  as  if  we  ourselves  had 
the  knowledge  or  sight. 

Is  not  our  blessed  Saviour  as  trustworthy  a  pilot  as 
man  could  ever  sail  with  ?  May  we  not  believe  Him, 
even  when  we  cannot  see?  Let  us  first  have  the 
evidence  that  the  Lord  Jesus  is  what  he  claims  to  be, 
and  then  trust  in  Him. 

What  then  is  the  Bible  ? 

VIII.  It  is  God's  message  to  honest,  intelligent, 
thoughtful  men,  sent  to  them  by  honest,  intelligent, 
thoughtful  men ;  and  a  message  mainly  on  one  parti- 
cular subject,  to  wit,  the  way  of  escaping  from  the  moral 
evils  in  which  we  are  involved,  and  coming  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  peace  with  God  and  in  our  own  souls,  for  time 
and  for  eternity. 

If  we  are  lost  in  a  forest,  and  a  man  is  sent  to  help 
us,  we  want  one  that  will  lead  us  out  of  the  forest,  and 
not  take  up  the  time  in  giving  us  lectures  on  botany. 

It  is  said  that  Solomon  wrote  a  very  large  treatise  on 
botany,  and  I  dare  say  it  was  a  very  good  one,  but  I 
never  heard  that  it  was  ever  received  as  a  part  of  the 
Bible. 

I  was  once  in  a  large  ship  with  some  four  hundred 
souls  on  board ;  and  by  heavy  fogs,  and  baffling  winds, 
and  adverse  currents,  we  were  drifted  on  to  the  rocky 
shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  without  any  knowledge  of  our 
exact  position.  We  could  not  see  half  the  ship's  length 
in  any  direction  for  the  fog;  but  we  could  hear  all 
around  us  the  roar  of  distant  breakers,  and  we  knew 
that  we  were  in  danger.     What  could  we  do  ?    We  lay 
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as  still  as  possible  on  the  water,  and  tried  not  to  move. 
We  fired  guns  as  signals  of  distress.  After  a  while,  by 
listening  attentively  between  the  booming  of  the  gnns» 
we  could  hear  the  splashing  of  oars  in  the  distance. 
Then  we  fired  the  oftener,  that  the  oarsmen  might  be 
guided  by  the  sound.  Presently  two  boats  filled  with 
men  came  alongside.  They  were  strong,  healthy-looking 
men,  but  they  were  not  very  handsome  nor  very  well 
dressed.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  learned  men,  and  I 
suppose  they  had  never  studied  geology,  and  had  formed 
no  theory  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  rocks  along 
the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia.  But  they  knew  where  the 
rocks  were,  and  could  tell  us  how  to  steer  so  as  to  avoid 
them ;  and  we  followed  their  directions,  and  asked  them 
no  questions  about  geology,  and  got  safe  into  Halifax,  and 
lived  to  study  geology  afterwards  in  the  books  appropriate 
for  that  purpose.     Now  was  not  that  the  right  way  ? 

But  are  there  not  sometimes  in  the  Bible  mistakes 
and  inconsistencies  in  numbers?  and  in  the  names  of 
individuals  and  of  nations  ? 

Doubtless  literal  and  numeral  errors  can  be  found 
in  all  copies  of  the  Bible.  There  was  never  yet  a  book 
printed  so  carefully  but  there  were  some  typographical 
errors  in  it,  and  the  liability  to  such  errors  was  much 
greater  when  books  were  perpetuated  only  in  manuscript 
— ^and  numbers  and  names  are  the  very  places  where 
such  errors  most  frequently  occur.  The  Hebrews  were 
sometimes  under  idolatrous  kings,  and  sometimes  in 
captivity  to  their  enemies ;  and  then  they  lost  almost 
all  the  copies  of  their  sacred  books.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Josiah,  scarcely  a  single  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch  could  be  found  in  the  whole  city  of  Jeru- 
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salem. — (2  Kings  xxii.)  Their  letters  and  numerals  in 
many  cases  were  very  much  alike,  and  easily  mistaken 
for  each  other.  No  wonder  if  in  the  long  course  of  ages 
there  should,  under  such  circumstances,  some  errors  in 
names  and  numbers  of  little  importance  to  efter  ages 
creep  in  ;  but  these  no  more  impair  the  authority  lof  the 
revelation  than  misprints  destroy  a  statute-book.  Mis- 
prints may  be  so  numerous  and  gross,  and  on  J)oints  of 
such  importance,  as  to  destroy  the  usefulness  and 
authority  of  a  book ;  but  this  certainly  is  not  the  case 
with  the  Bible,  nor  with  the  statute-book  of  any 
respectable  human  commonwealth. 

Compare  2  Chronicles  xxi.  20,  xxii.  2,  with  2  Kings 
viii.  26. 

Are  there  not  passages  here  and  there  which  could 
not  have  been  written  at  the  time  and  by  the  authors 
supposed  ? 

The  art  of  bookmaking,  'like  all  other  arts,  was  in 
its  beginnings  exceedingly  rude  and  imperfect  In  the 
times  of  the  Bible  writers  there  were  no  such  things  as 
title  pages,  chapters,  headings,  marginal  notes,  appendix, 
or  index.  Books  were  written  full  on  every  page,  with 
lines  of  single  letters,  without  any  division  of  paragraphs, 
syllables,  or  even  words — just  line  after  line,  continuous 
rows  of  letters,  completely  filling  the  page,  without  any 
divisions  whatever.  Of  course,  what  modem  writers 
would  put  into  a  title,  or  heading,  a  foot-note,  or  an 
appendix,  or  index,  in  ancient  writings  comes  right  in 
as  a  part  of  the  original  page.  Here  is  all  the  ground 
there  is  for  the  objection  stated.  The  passages  objected 
to  are  just  the  foot-notes  of  a  subsequent  editor,  and 
not  forgeries  or  fraudulent  interpolations. 
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But  does  not  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  come  in 
direct  collision  with  the  well  ascertained  facts  of  geo- 
logical science  ?  No.  Understand  first  the  purpose  of 
Moses  and  his  mode  of  writing,  and  you  will  see  that 
there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  collision  between  him 
and  science  of  any  kind.  The  Bible  does  not  state,  and 
never  professes  to  state,  scientific  facts  in  scientific  forms, 
but  only  phenomena,  or  appearances  to  the  eye  of  a 
spectator.  For  example,  that  the  earth  revolves  on  its 
axis  from  west  to  east  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  thus 
producing  day  and  night,  is  a  scientific  fact ;  this  the 
Bible  never  states,  nor  even  alludes  to.  Indeed  I  do 
not  suppose  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  knew  anything 
about  it,  for  "  inspiration  is  not  omniscience."  That  the 
sun  rises  in  the  east  and  passes  along  in  the  heavens 
till  he  sets  in  the  west,  is  a  phenomenon,  an  appearance 
to  the  human  eye,  and  this  and  this  only  is  what  the 
Bible  speaks  of,  just  as  in  the  language  of  common  life 
and  common  sense  everywhere,  both  among  the  learned 
and  unlearned.  While  the  statements  of  the  Bible  are 
true  to  the  phenomena,  the  appearances,  they  are  right ; 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  scientific  facts,  and 
cannot  come  in  collision  with  them,  any  more  than  the 
decisions  of  a  judge  in  the  supreme  court  can  come  in 
collision  with  the  governor  s  coach ;  for  the  two  subjects 
are  not  of  the  same  kind,  they  belong  to  two  entirely 
different  spheres  of  thought,  they  do  not  travel  at  all 
on  the  same  road  ;  and  how  can  they  come  in  colKsion  ? 
A  decision  of  a  judge  can  come  in  collision  with  an  act  of 
the  legislature ;  and  a  farmer's  waggon  may  come  in  col- 
lision with  the  governor's  coach  ;  but  there  is  and  can  be  no 
collision  crosswise  from  one  sphere  of  objects  to  another. 
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To  interpret  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  as  a  geological 
essay,  and  to  attempt  to  remove  from  it,  by  scientific 
methods,  geological  difl&culties,  seems  to  me  like  inter- 
preting the  parable  of  the  sower  as  an  agricultural  essay, 
and  attempting  to  avoid  the  difficulty  that  fowls  of  the 
air  devoured  only  the  seed  that  fell  by  the  wayside  by 
learned  inquiries  as  to  whether  birds  in  ancient  times 
could  fly  over  fences,  and  whether  they  were  not  obliged 
to  keep  the  road,  and  solemnly  imagining  the  sustaining 
of  the  latter  supposition  to  be  essential  to  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  truthfulness  of  Christ  as  a  religious  teacher. 
How  much  better  to  look  at  the  simple  fact  just  as  it 
existed,  to  wit,  that  in  the  eastern  countries,  as  now  in 
Germany  and  France,  the  farms  were  seldom  fenced, 
and  the  fields  for  the  most  part  were  guarded  by  old 
men,  women,  and  children,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep 
away  the  birds  as  well  as  the  cattle ;  and  this  practice 
very  generally  obtains  in  those  countries  at  the  present 
day,  simply  because  that  there  old  men,  women,  and 
children  are  cheaper  than  fencing  stuflf.  In  the  inter- 
pretation of  so  plain  and  homely  a  book  as  the  Bible,  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  good  common  sense  are 
generally  much  better  guides  than  scientific  ingenuity  or 
metaphysical  subtlety.  Everything  to  its  appropriate 
use.  I  would  not  take  a  broad  axe  to  mend  a  pen  with, 
nor  a  penknife  to  hew  ship  timber. 

The  Bible  was  not  written  with  reference  to  science 
or  philosophy,  but  with  reference  to  the  feelings  and 
impressions  and  needs  of  the  gieat  masses  of  mankind, 
and  they  are  neither  scientific  men  nor  philosophers. 

Moses,  in  the  six  days'  work  of  the  creation,  gives  an 
account  of  the  fitting  up  of  our  planetary  system  for 
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its  present  race  of  inhabitants ;  and  intends  to  show,  in 
opposition  to  the  pantheistic,  polytheistic,  and  atheistic 
cosmologies  of  ancient  times,  that  all  existing  things  are 
the  work  of  one  and  the  same  self-existent,  self-conscious, 
and  intelligent  God.  According  to  the  analogy  of  all 
revelation,  these  transactions  were  not  narrated  to  him 
in  words  for  him  to  write  them  down  as  he  heard  them, 
but  he  saw  the  transactions  all  passing  before  his  eyes 
in  prophetic,  or  rather  ecstatic,  vision,  and  he  wrote 
them  down  just  as  he  saw  them.  Like  all  popular 
descriptions,  the  language  is  phenomenal,  the  events 
are  described  as  they  would  meet  the  eye  of  a  spectator, 
and  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  scientific  verities. 
Each  day  begins  a  process  which  goes  on  indefinitely, 
which  is  going  on  still ;  and  no  one  day  completes  the 
process  even  of  that  day.  It  was  not  till  the  third  day 
that  the  sun  became  the  great  luminary  of  the  system. 
Light  is  not  confined  to  the  sun  even  now ;  it  exists  of 
itself,  and  entirely  independent  of  the  sun.  And  who 
knows,  so  as  with  authority  to  contradict  Moses  on  this 
point,  that  the  sun  did  become  the  luminary  of  the 
system  before  the  third  day ;  or  that  before  the  sun  be- 
came the  luminary  of  the  system  a  day  must  be  just 
twenty-four  of  our  hours,  neither  more  nor  less  ;  or  that 
the  order  of  the  origin  of  things  is  not  the  order  which 
Moses  has  given ;  or  that  if  there  had  been  a  spectator 
of  the  scene,  the  successive  appearances  to  his  eye 
would  not  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  Mosaic 
description  ?  Many  of  the  most  eminent  of  scientific 
men  have  asserted  that  they  must  have  been  so ;  and 
what  scientific  man  has  yet  demonstrated  that  they 
could  not  so  have  been  ? 
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But  after  all,  remember,  and  the  idea  camiot  be  too 
strongly  enforced,  that  inspiration  is  not  omniscience. 
The  apostle  Paul  could  write  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
but  he  never  knew  how  to  make  a  steam-engine  or  run 
a  locomotive.  The  apostle  John,  lovely  as  he  appears  in 
his  gospel,  and  magnificent  as  he  truly  is  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, never  knew  how  to  make  a  watch  or  construct 
a  kaleidoscope.  There  are  men  now  in  every  city  of 
Christendom,  who,  though  very  poorly  qualified  to  be 
religious  inst.ructors  and  explain  the  ways  of  God  to 
men,  can  make  electrical  machines  and  construct  steam- 
engines,  and  manage  the  magnetic  telegraph  better  than 
all  the  twelve  apostles  put  together ;  and  I  am  quite 
ready  to  believe  that  Moses  knew  nothing  at  all.  of  the 
science  of  geology. 

Look  not  into  the  Bible  for  what  God  never  put  in 
it — look  not  there  for  mathematics  or  mechanics,  for 
metaphysical  distinctions  or  the  abstruse  sciences;  but 
look  there  simply  for  the  way  of  spiritual  life  and 
salvation,  and  you  will  find  enough,  an  abundance  for 
all  your  spiritual  needs. 

I  can  select  two  chapters  from  the  New  Testament, 
and  if  all  the  Bible  were  lost  except  these  two  chapters, 
they  alone,  if  we  could  be  assured  of  their  truth,  would 
guide  us  safely  through  all  the  darkness  and  sorrow  of 
this  life,  and  bring  us  to  the  haven  of  light  and  peace 
above.  The  two  chapters  to  which  I  refer  are  the 
third  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 

K  of  all  the  Bible  we  had  only  these  two  chapters 
left  to  us,  and  we  could  be  assured  that  they  are 
from  God,  and  of  divine  authority,  they  alone  would 
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be  sufficient  to  alleviate  the  suflferings  of  life,  and  cheer 
us  with  the  most  glowing  and  glorious  hopes.  The 
long  continued,  unalleviated  distresses  of  mankind 
sometimes  fill  us  with  painful  doubts  as  to  the  nature 
and  purposes  of  our  Creator;  but  here  in  the  third 
chapter  of  John  it  is  explicitly  declared,  "  For  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life.  For  God  sent  not  his  Son  into 
the  world  to  condemn  the  world ;  but  that  the  world 
through  him  might  be  saved."  Whatever  may  be  the 
difficulty,  then,  it  is  certainly  no  want  of  love  on  the 
part  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

When  we  look  away  from  the  world  around  us,  and 
turn  our  thoughts  within  upon  ourselves,  we  see  that 
we  are  in  ruins.  We  long  for  a  virtue  which  we  have 
not,  and  see  no  way  of  attaining.  What,  then,  are  we 
lost  ?  No ;  for  in  this  same  chapter  we  are  told  of  an 
inward  regeneration,  a  new  birth,  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  brings  us  into  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  and  at  the  same  time,  of  an  outward  regeneration 
by  water  baptism,  which  brings  us  into  God's  visible 
church  on  earth,  which  establishes  a  covenant  relation 
between  him  and  us,  and  gives  us  all  the  advantages 
of  such  a  relation.  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee. 
Except  a  man  be  bom  again  he  cannot  see  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Nicodemus  saith  unto  him.  How  can  a 
man  be  bom  when  he  is  old  ?  Can  he  enter  the  second 
time  into  his  mother's  womb,  and  be  bom?  Jesus 
answered,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  Except  a 
man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.    That  which  is  bom 
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of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the 
Spirit  is  spirit.  Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee,  Te 
must  be  bom  again.  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth, 
and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not 
tell  whence  it  cometih  and  whither  it  goeth;  so  is 
every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit.'*  But  are  these 
advantages  reserved  for  a  distant  future,  or  can  we 
have  a  present  realization  of  them?  The  eighth  of 
Romans  tells  us,  **  There  is  therefore  now  no  condem- 
nation to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk 
not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit.  For  the  law 
of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  But  how  far  may 
these  blessings  be  extended  ?  Are  they  confined  within 
narrow  limits  ?  Do  they  include  only  a  few  ?  Let  us 
hear.  "  For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now.  And  not 
only  they,  but  ourselves  also,  which  have  the  first  fruits 
of  the  Spirit,  even  we  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves, 
waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our 
body.  For  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature 
waiteth  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.  For 
the  creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly, 
but  by  reason  of  him  who  hath  subjected  the  same  in 
hope ;  because  the  creature  itself  also  shall  be  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God."  Here  then  is  enough  for  our 
salvation  and  our  comfort,  if  we  will  but  take  it  aright. 
How  much  more  when  we  have  all  the  riches  of  the 
whole  Bible  I 

Yet  there  are  men  who  would  deprive  us  of  our  Bible. 
On  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  by  the  most  groundless 
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objections,  they  would  rob  us  of  the  comforts  of  the 
Divine  Word,  and  give  us  nothing  in  their  place.  As  a 
recent  writer  has  well  remarked  :* 

*'  Weary  human  nature  lays  its  head  on  the  bosom 
of  the  Divine  Word,  or  it  has  nowhere  to  lay  its  head. 
Tremblers  on  the  verge  of  the  dark  and  terrible  valley 
which  parts  the  land  of  the  living  from  the  untried 
hereafter,  take  this  hand  of  human  tenderness  yet  of 
godlike  strength,  or  they  totter  into  the  gloom  with- 
out prop  or  stay.  They  who  look  their  last  upon  the 
beloved  dead,  listen  to  this  voice  of  soothing  and  peace, 
or  else  death  is  no  uplifting  of  everlasting  doors,  and  no 
enfolding  in  everlasting  arms,  but  an  ending  as  appalliog 
to  the  reason  as  to  the  senses,  the  usher  to  a  charnel- 
house  whose  highest  faculties  and  noblest  feelings  lie 
crushed  with  the  animal  wreck,  an  infinite  tragedy, 
maddening  and  sickening,  a  blackness  of  darkness  for 
ever." 

The  Bible  has  various  and  infinite  adaptations.  Some 
portions  are  better  understood  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
than  in  others.  Some  parts  were  better  understood  in 
the  past  than  now,  and  other  parts  will  be  better 
understood  in  the  future  than  ever  before ;  while 
again  there  are  other  portions  more  closely  adapted 
to  the  present  times  than  to  any  other  portion  of 
the  world's  history,  for  it  was  written  not  for  any  one 
age  or  nation,  but  equally  for  all  ages  and  nations, 
and  with  a  divine  foreknowledge  of  all  these  needs  and 
adaptations. 

Says  Lord  Bacon : 

*'The  Scriptures  being  written  to  the  thoughts  of 
•  •  Beply  to  Esaays  and  Beviews,'  pp.  840-41,  English  edition. 
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men,  and  to  the  succession  of  all  ages,  with  a  foresight 
of  heresies,  contradictions,  differing  estates  of  the  church, 
yea,  and  particularly  of  the  elect,  are  not  to  be  inter- 
preted only  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  proper  sense 
of  the  place,  and  respectively  toward  that  present  occa- 
sion when  the  words  were  uttered,  or  in  precise  con- 
gruity  or  contexture  with  the  words  before  or  after,  or 
in  contemplation  of  the  present  scope  of  the  place ;  but 
have  in  themselves,  not  only  totally  or  collectively,  but 
distributively  in  clauses  and  words,  infinite  springs  and 
streams  of  doctrine,  to  water  the  church  in  every  part ; 
and  therefore,  as  the  literal  sense  is,  as  it  were,  the  main 
stream  or  river,  so  the  moral  sense  chiefly,  and  some- 
times the  allegorical  or  typical,  are  those  whereof  the 
church  hath  most  use.  Not  that  I  wish  men  to  be  bold 
in  allegories,  or  indulge  delight  in  allusions  ;  but  that  I 
much  condemn  that  interpretation  of  Scripture  which  is 
only  after  the  manner  as  men  use  to  interpret  a  profane 
book." 

And  again  this  same  great  philosopher  speaks  of  *'a 
latitude  which  is  agreeable  and  familiar  imto  the  divine 
prophecies,  being  of  the  nature  of  their  author,  with 
whom  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day ;  therefore 
they  are  not  fulfilled  punctually  at  once,  but  have 
springing  and  germinant  accomplishment  throughout 
many  ages,  though  the  height  or  fulness  of  them 
may  refer  to  some  one  age." — ('  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing/ B.  ii.) 

This  book  should  be  read  daily  and  not  too  much  at 
a  time,  with  the  expectation  of  finding  in  it  that  and 
that  only  which  God  has  put  in  it.  It  should  be  read 
with  thoughtfulness,  with  honesty,  with  reverence,  and 
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with  prayer.  And  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  God  saves  us  by  his  Word  and  by  his  Spirit, 
neither  without  the  other ;  neither  by  the  Word  without 
the  Spirit,  nor  ordinarily  by  the  Spirit  without  the 
Word,  but  usually  by  both  together  in  harmonious 
and  inseparable  co-operation. 
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CHAPTER  It 

THE  KIND  OF    EVIDENCE  ON   WHICH  WE    RECEIVE    THE 
BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Doubtless  to  the  great  body  of  Christian  believers  the 
chief  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament  is 
the  moral  evidence ;  that  is,  they  feel  within  themselves 
urgent  moral  needs,  irrepressible  spiritual  aspirations. 
These  needs  and  aspirations  are  all  supplied  and  satisfied 
by  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament:  these  books 
they  feel  are  just  what  the  human  soul  wants,  and 
he  who  made  the  soul  and  knows  its  wants  would 
naturally  aflford  the  appropriate  supply.  While  in  the 
exercise  of  true  devotional  feeling,  the  devout  Christian 
no  more  needs  an  external  proof  of  the  truth  and  divi- 
nity of  the  New  Testament,  than  Elijah  needed  a 
metaphysical  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  when  he 
was  ascending  to  heaven  in  his  fiery  chariot.  This  is  as 
it  should  be,  and  this  is  the  very  highest  kind  of  proof. 
All  men  need  revealed  religion,  but  very  few  indeed 
have  the  power  or  opportimity  to  make  the  external 
evidences  of  revealed  religion  a  study. 

Yet  this  moral  proof  is  available  only  to  the  indi- 
vidual himself,  and  he  cannot  make  it  evidence  to 
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another.  And  to  the  most  devotional  there  come  hours 
of  mental  darkness,  when  assaults  seem  formidable  and 
faith  is  easily  shaken  from  without,  and  will  be  likely 
to  fail  unless  strongly  fortified  on  external  grounds. 
Hence  discussions  of  the  external  evidences  of  revealed 
religion,  adapted  to  the  various  shapes  which  objections 
assume  in  different  ages  and  circumstances,  will  always 
be  necessary.  The  old  defences  will  not  answer  for  the 
new  assailants,  either  as  regards  the  believers  or  the 
unbelievers,  or  those  who  are  simply  doubtful  and  in- 
quiring. 

The  question  which  is  now  most  perplexing  to  those 
who  have  time  to  read,  but  neither  time  nor  means  for 
thorough  study,  is  this  : — How  is  it  that  there  are  such 
diversities  of  opinion  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  ?  so  many  different  hypotheses 
as  to  the  authors  of  the  sacred  books,  and  all  main- 
tained by  arguments  more  or  less  plausible  ?  The  very 
hct  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  sub- 
jected to  such  treatment  seems  of  itself,  to  some  minds, 
to  throw  a  shade  of  doubt  over  the  evidence  of  their 
genuineness  and  authority.  A  well-known  school  of 
German  writers  began  more  than  half  a  century  since 
by  denying  the  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Kevelation ; 
and  now,  after  having  gone  through  with  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  placed  all  the  other  books  a 
century  or  two  later  than  the  authors  to  whom,  by 
Christian  antiquity,  they  have  been  ascribed,  they  have 
at  length  come  round  to  the  conclusion,  I  believe  with 
entire  unanimity,  that  the  book  of  Eevelation  is  a 
genuine  relic,  and  possibly  the  only  genuine  relic  of  the 
very  first  age  of  the  Christian  church. 
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How  is  it  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  can 
be  subjected  to  such  treatment  ?  The  answer  is  very 
simple.  It  is  done  by  ignoring  or  rejecting  all  external 
testimony  in  regard  to  these  books,  and  judging  of  them 
by  the  critic's  own  subjective  views  of  the  internal 
evidence  only.  Any  modem  works,  subjected  to  the 
same  kind  of  criticism,  would  be  lost  in  the  same 
diversity  and  uncertainty.  For  example,  the  letters  of 
Junius  are  deficient  in  external  testimony  as  to  their 
authorship.  The  consequence  has  been  an  endless 
diversity  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  innumerable  hypo- 
pheses,  all  sustained  with  more  or  less  of  acuteness  and 
plausibility  from  internal  evidence,  and  to  this  day 
there  is  an  entire  uncertainty. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  were  at  first  published 
anonymously;  there  was  no  external  testimony  as  to 
their  authorship ;  the  public  was  left  to  internal  evi- 
dence only ;  the  consequence  was  an  endless  diversity 
of  opinion,  dififerent  hjrpotheses  sustained  by  argument 
of  equal  degrees  of  plausibility,  and  an  entire  uncer- 
tainty; until  Sir  Walter  himself  avowed  the  author- 
ship, his  publishers  confirmed  it,  and  thus  the  requisite 
external  testimony  was  supplied,  and  since  then  there 
has  been  no  doubt.  And  if  such  be  the  case  where  we 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  writers,  and  with  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  period,  how  much  more 
emphatically  must  it  be  true  where  we  know  almost 
nothing  of  the  literature  of  the  period  and  place  except 
by  the  books  themselves  which  are  in  question.  It  is 
as  easy  by  such  a  method  to  call  in  question,  to  assign 
to  various  authors,  to  maintain  by  plausible  arguments 
discordant  hypotheses   in  regard  to  the  products    of 
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modem  literature,  as  in  regard  to  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  In  respect  to  Kobertson's  *  History  of 
Charles  V./  or  Milton's  *  Paradise  Lost,'  how  do  we  know 
that  these  works  belong  to  the  authors  named  ?  By 
external  testimony,  and  by  external  testimony  only. 
Reject  this  or  discredit  it,  put  no  faith  in  it,  and  we 
are  all  at  sea  in  regard  to  every  literary  production  of 
every  period  of  the  world. 

Combined  with  external  testimony  internal  evidence 
has  an  important  place  and  use ;  but  as  to  that  alone, 
it  is  like  a  sail  without  mast  or  cordage,  it  can  indeed 
be  blown  away  by  the  wind,  but  it  can  never  move  or 
stay  a  ship.  How  much  more  is  all  this  true  of  the 
books  ascribed  to  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  to 
Matthew  and  Mark,  to  Luke  and  John,  to  Paul  and 
Peter,  or  any  other  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment !  Who  knows  enough  of  the  literature  or  of  the 
persons  of  that  period  and  class  of  writers  to  decide, 
for  example,  that  a  certain  book  ascribed  to  Paul  was 
written  by  ApoUos?  Who  knows  anything,  indeed, 
except  from  the  books  themselves,  of  the  mental  cha- 
racteristics of  Paul  or  ApoUos  ?  It  is  often  impossible, 
by  internal  evidence  alone,  to  assign  even  the  age  of 
a  book,  much  less  its  author.  We  may  sometimes 
prove  by  internal  evidence  only,  that  a  certain  book 
does  not  belong  to  a  particular  period,  if,  for  ex- 
ample, positive  anachronisms  are  woven  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  work,  allusions  to  things  which  did  not  then 
exist,  or  to  events  which  had  not  then  occurred  (except 
where  we  admit  the  prophetic  gift,  or  can  show  that 
the  allusions  are  by  a  later  hand)  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  decide  by  internal   evidence  alone  to  what  period 
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exactly  a  particular  work  does  belong.  Many  examples 
are  on  record  of  gross  mistakes  in  this  regard.  About 
forty  years  since  Dr.  Wilhelm  Meinhold,  of  the  island  of 
Eugen,  published  his  celebrated  novel  of  the  *  Amber 
Witch.'  It  purported  to  be  the  copy  of  an  old  manu- 
script found  in  a  church  there,  and  written  by  a 
clergyman  of  the  time  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Critics, 
who  could  decide  from  internal  evidence  alone, 
that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  could  not 
have  been  written  earlier  than  the  second  or  third 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  were  very  easily  de- 
ceived by  the  *  Amber  Witch,'  and  pronounced  it 
a  genuine  production  of  the  period  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  being  two  centuries  out  of  the  way  in 
both  cases. 

But  is  there  not  a  lack  of  external  testimony  in 
regard  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  so  that 
we  are  obliged  to  rely  on  internal  evidence  alone,  vague 
as  it  is,  for  want  of  something  better  ?  No,  there  is  no 
deficiency  of  this  kind  :  the  external  testimony  is  abun- 
dant, more  than  we  have  for  any  other  ancient  book 
whatever,  more  than  we  have  for  most  modem  booka 
The  English  writer,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Lardner,  and  the 
German,  John  Kirchhofer,  have  in  their  works  drawn 
out  this  testimony  with  great  minuteness  of  detail  and 
full  quotations  of  passages;  and  a  very  good  outline, 
exhibiting  the  nature  and  quality  of  this  testimony,  is 
given  by  Dr.  Paley  in  his  *  Evidences,'  chapter  ix. 
Many  of  the  early  Christian  writings,  which  contained 
the  external  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  our  sacred 
books,  are  now  lost,  but  many  of  them  are  also  pre- 
served ;  and  of  those  which  are  lost,  we  have  many 
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passages  wliich  we  need  on  this  subject  quoted  in  full 
by  Eusebius. 

Eusebius  is  a  very  important  witness  in  tbe  whole 
matter  of  Christian  evidence,  and  therefore  he  is  gene- 
rally the  first  object  of  attack  among  unbelievers  and 
sceptics. 

With  others  also  he  fares  hard,  and  can  hardly  ex- 
pect exact  justice ;  for  the  ultra  orthodox  dislike  him 
on  account  of  his  mildness  and  aversion  to  severe  treat- 
ment of  theological  opponents,  and  the  ultra  Protestants 
on  account  of  his  willing  acceptance  of  the  ecclesiastical 
organization  that  had  begun  to  prevail  before  his  birth, 
and  was  fuUy  established  by  Constantino. 

It  is  necessary  then  that  we  should  give  some  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  this  man  and  his  opportunities  of 
knowledge,  and  his  credibility  as  a  witness,  which  has 
been  so  bitterly  impugned.  He  was  the  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Ca^sarea,  in  Palestine,  at  the  close 
of  the  third  and  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  of 
the  Christian  era ;  and  he  became  the  personal  Mend 
and  ecclesiastical  adviser  of  Constantino,  after  that 
emperor  had  embraced  Christianity.  In  that  church 
at  Cffisarea,  before  A.D.  300,  there  was  a  remarkable 
man  who  seemed  raised  up  by  Providence  to  do  just 
the  work  in  regard  to  the  Christian  books  which  was 
needed  for  that  and  all  subsequent  time.  This  was 
Pamphilus. 

If  there  ever  was  a  special  providence  here  was  one, 
for  if  the  work  had  not  then  been  done  it  never  could 
have  been  done  afterwards.  Pamphilus  was  the  intimate 
bosom  friend  of  his  pastor,  Eusebius,  so  that  it  was 
said  by  their  contemporaries  that  there  seemed  to  be 
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but  one  soul  between  them  both,  and  Eusebius  gave 
to  himself  the  surname  of  Pamphilus,  after  the  name 
of  this  friend.  This  Pamphilus  had  a  great  passion 
for  collecting  books,  the  books  written  by  Christians ; 
and  every  scrap  of  Christian  literature  down  to  his 
own  time,  which  he  could  find,  he  laid  hold  of  and 
stored  it  away  in  his  library.  When  there  was  a 
Christian  book  which  he  could  neither  purchase  nor 
beg  for  his  library,  he  would  laboriously  copy  it  entire 
with  his  own  hand.  In  this  way,  by  copying  them 
himself,  he  became  possessed  of  all  the  folios  of  the 
works  of  Origen,  which  were  then  very  difficult  to  be 
obtained.  He  died  early  the  death  of  a  martyr,  and 
bequeathed  his  entire  library  to  the  church  at  Csesarea, 
and  Eusebius,  his  pastor,  all  his  life  long  had  the  use  of 
it.  Eusebius  was  a  voracious  reader  and  voluminous 
writer,  as  hungry  to  read  and  write  books  as  Pamphilus 
had  been  to  purchase  and  own  them.  Thus  Eusebius 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  everything  pertain- 
ing to  the  Christian  hterature  of  the  first  three  centuries, 
and  was  well  qualified  to  give  testimony  in  regard  to  all 
the  Christian  books  of  that  period.  This  testimony  is 
given  very  copiously  in  his  historical  writings,  which 
are  still  extant  and  tolerably  complete.  He  was  not  a 
bigoted  churchman,  he  was  not  rigidly  orthodox,  he 
rather  leaned  towards  Arianism,  and  on  all  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  questions  he  was  inclined  to  take  the 
liberal  side ;  and  he  shows  no  disposition  to  exaggerate 
the  number  or  the  value  of  the  Christian  sacred  books, 
but  quite  the  contrary.  His  testimony,  therefore, 
especially  where  it  is  in  favour  of  a  book,  is  clearly 
unexceptionable ;  and  the  many  literal  quotations  which 
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he  makes  on  this  topic  from  early  Christian  writings, 
now  lost,  are  altogether  invaluable. 

But  it  is  said  that  Eusebius,  though  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  industry,  and  on  the  whole  reasonably 
honest,  was  credulous,  vain,  and  weak,  a  flatterer  of 
G)nstantine,  and  therefore  not  a  reliable  witness.  Grant- 
ing that  these  were  the  faults  of  Eusebius,  it  would  not 
materially  affect  his  testimony  on  the  particular  points 
for  which  we  here  use  it.  The  genuineness  of  this  or 
that  sacred  book  was  not  generally  a  question  on  which 
he  had  any  prejudices  or  interests  to  subserve,  as  is 
perfectly  evident  from  his  writings ;  and,  it  was  not  a 
matter  which  could  usually  affect  the  accuracy  of  his 
quotations  from  preceding  authors.  Allowing  that  he 
was  very  much  such  a  kind  of  *man  as  Cotton  Mather 
(and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  many  respects  he 
was),  yet  Mather  is  a  very  important  authority  in  the 
early  history  of  New  England,  and  though  a  very  poor 
witness  on  some  subjects,  is  a  perfectly  reliable  one  on 
others.  Mather,  on  account  of  his  credulity  and  his 
prejudice  in  respect  to  those  particular  subjects,  is  a 
poor  witness  in  regard  to  papists,  and  heretics,  and 
witches,  and  wonderful  providences,  and  the  like; 
but  who  can  impeach  his  testimony  or  dispense  with  it 
on  such  topics  as  the  pastors  and  members  of  the  early 
churches  in  Boston,  the  books  which  they  wrote  and 
approved,  the  meeting  of  the  synod  at  Cambridge, 
and  the  articles  and  platform  there  adopted,  the  founders 
and  first  graduates  of  Harvard  College,  etc.?  And 
who  will  dispute  the  general  accuracy  of  the  nimierous 
quotations  from  other  authors  which  are  found  in  his 
writings?     On  all  such  points  Mather  is  a  reliable 
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but  one  soul  between  them  both,  and  Eusebius  gave 
to  himself  the  surname  of  Pamphilus,  after  the  name 
of  this  friend.  This  Pamphilus  had  a  great  passion 
for  collecting  books,  the  books  written  by  Christians ; 
and  every  scrap  of  Christian  literature  down  to  his 
own  time,  which  he  could  find,  he  laid  hold  of  and 
stored  it  away  in  his  library.  When  there  was  a 
Christian  book  which  he  could  neither  purchase  nor 
beg  for  his  library,  he  would  laboriously  copy  it  entire 
with  his  own  hand.  In  this  way,  by  copjdng  them 
himself,  he  became  possessed  of  all  the  folios  of  the 
works  of  Origen,  which  were  then  very  difficult  to  be 
obtained.  He  died  early  the  death  of  a  martyr,  and 
bequeathed  his  entire  library  to  the  church  at  Csesarea, 
and  Eusebius,  his  pastor,  all  his  life  long  had  the  use  of 
it.  Eusebius  was  a  voracious  reader  and  voluminous 
writer,  as  hungry  to  read  and  write  books  as  Pamphilus 
had  been  to  purchase  and  own  them.  Thus  Eusebius 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  everything  pertain- 
ing to  the  Christian  literature  of  the  first  three  centuries, 
and  was  well  qualified  to  give  testimony  in  regard  to  all 
the  Christian  books  of  that  period.  This  testimony  is 
given  very  copiously  in  his  historical  writings,  which 
are  still  extant  and  tolerably  complete.  He  was  not  a 
bigoted  churchman,  he  was  not  rigidly  orthodox,  he 
rather  leaned  towards  Arianism,  and  on  all  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  questions  he  was  incUned  to  take  the 
liberal  side ;  and  he  shows  no  disposition  to  exaggerate 
the  number  or  the  value  of  the  Christian  sacred  books, 
but  quite  the  contrary.  His  testimony,  therefore, 
especially  where  it  is  in  favour  of  a  book,  is  clearly 
unexceptionable ;  and  the  many  literal  quotations  which 
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he  makes  on  this  topic  from  early  Christian  writings^ 
now  lost,  are  altogether  invaluable. 

But  it  is  said  that  Eusebius,  though  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  industry,  and  on  the  whole  reasonably 
honest,  was  credulous,  vain,  and  weak,  a  flatterer  of 
Constantino,  and  therefore  not  a  reliable  witness.  Grant- 
ing that  these  were  the  faults  of  Eusebius,  it  would  not 
materially  affect  his  testimony  on  the  particular  points 
for  which  we  here  use  it.  The  genuineness  of  this  or 
that  sacred  book  was  not  generally  a  question  on  which 
he  had  any  prejudices  or  interests  to  subserve,  as  is 
perfectly  evident  from  his  writings ;  and,  it  was  not  a 
matter  which  could  usually  affect  the  accuracy  of  his 
quotations  from  preceding  authors.  Allowing  that  he 
was  very  much  such  a  kind  of  'man  as  Cotton  Mather 
(and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  many  respects  he 
was),  yet  Mather  is  a  very  important  authority  in  the 
early  history  of  New  England,  and  though  a  very  poor 
witness  on  some  subjects,  is  a  perfectly  reliable  one  on 
others.  Mather,  on  account  of  his  credulity  and  his 
prejudice  in  respect  to  those  particular  subjects,  is  a 
poor  witness  in  regard  to  papists,  and  heretics,  and 
witches,  and  wonderful  providences,  and  the  like; 
but  who  can  impeach  his  testimony  or  dispense  with  it 
on  such  topics  as  the  pastors  and  members  of  the  early 
churches  in  Boston,  the  books  which  they  wrote  and 
approved,  the  meeting  of  the  synod  at  Cambridge, 
and  the  articles  and  platform  there  adopted,  the  founders 
and  first  graduates  of  Harvard  College,  etc.?  And 
who  will  dispute  the  general  accuracy  of  the  numerous 
quotations  from  other  authors  which  are  found  in  his 
writings?     On  all  such  points  Mather  is  a  reliable 
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witness,  and  it  is  on  such  points  as  these  that  we  use 
his  authority  in  the  early  New  England  history,  and  our 
early  history  would  be  meagre  and  bare  indeed  with- 
out him.  It  is  precisely  on  points  like  these  that  we 
use  the  authority  of  Eusebius  in  early  church  history, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  the  Christian  sacred  books. 
On  such  points  he  is  a  reliable  witness ;  and  if  we 
throw  him  out,  we  must,  like  the  Tuebingen  critics, 
rely  on  our  imagination  for  many  of  our  most  important 
facts.  Reject  Eusebius,  and  what  have  we  for  a  history 
of  the  Christian  churches  of  the  first  three  centuries, 
or  of  the  books  used  as  Scripture  in  those  churches  ? 
Eusebius  is  in  the  main  a  reliable  witness,  as  much  so 
certainly  as  the  great  body  of  historians,  ancient  or 
modem.  Where  other*  testimony  is  accessible  his  his- 
torical statements  are  generally  borne  out  by  it,  and 
where  we  have  opportunity  to  compare  his  quotations 
with  the  authors  themselves  we  generally  find  them 
correct.  I  know  of  but  one  exception.  It  is  alleged 
that  in  one  passage  he  wilfully  misquotes  Josephus. 
Let  us  examine  this  allegation.  Josephus,  giving  an 
account  of  the  death  of  Herod,  says  he  saw  just  before 
he  expired  an  owl  sitting  on  a  rope  above  him,  a  mes- 
senger (0776X09,  angd)  of  evil  tidings  to  him,  as  it  had 
before,  when  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  been  a  mes- 
senger of  good,  Eusebius,  in  quoting  the  passage, 
omits  the  word  ^ov^cova^  owl,  and  retains  only  0776X09, 
angfd  or  tnessenger  ;  and  for  this  he  is  accused  of  false- 
hood, and  his  credibility  throughout  hotly  assailed.  But 
Eusebius,  certainly,  and  Josephus,  probably,  regarded 
the  appearance  not  as  the  natural  bird,  but  as  a  super- 
natural messenger,  or  angel,  in  the  form  of  the  bird,  as 
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the  Holy  Spirit  assumed  the  form  of  a  dove ;  and  if  so, 
he  gives  the  exact  sense  of  Josephus  if  not  all  his  words. 
Moreover,  if  he  has  misquoted  by  the  omission  of  a  word, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  what  other  historian,  ancient  or 
modem,  as  voluminous  as  he,  has  not  been  many  times 
guilty  of  errors  even  graver  than  this  ?  Very  few  of  our 
popular  historians,  if  subjected  to  so  severe  a  test,  would 
escape  so  well  as  Eusebius ;  and  are  they  to  be  set 
down  as  utterly  unworthy  of  credit  on  all  topics  on 
account  of  these  occasional  errors?  Is  Macaulay  to 
be  whoUy  discredited  on  account  of  his  blunders,  ob- 
stinate and  wilful  as  they  would  seem  to  be,  in  regard 
to  William  Penn;  or  his  scarcely  less  excusable  mis- 
representations of  Lord  Bacon  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough ?  Is  Hume  to  be  regarded  as  utterly  untruth- 
ful, and  rejected  as  false  on  all  subjects,  on  account 
of  his  inexcusably  mendacious  statements  in  respect 
^  Cromwell  ?  Bead,  especially  in  the  Greek,  the  pas- 
sages referred  to  in  Eusebius'  *  Eccl.  Hist.,'  ii.  10,  and 
Josephus'  'Antiq.,'  xviii.  6:  7,  and  xix.  8:  2;  and 
compare  with  them  the  unreasonably  severe  criticisms 
of  Alford  in  his  Com.  on  Acts  xii.  2. 

Dr.  Schaff,  in  his  truly  learned  '  History  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Church'  (p.  52)  bears  the  following  noble  and 
truthful  testimony  to  Eusebius  as  a  historian  : — '*  The 
title,  father  of  church  history,  belongs  undoubtedly  to 
the  learned,  candid,  and  moderate  Eusebius, — in  the 
same  sense  in  which  Herodotus  is  called  the  father  of 
profane  history.  His  mild  disposition,  love  of  peace, 
and  aversion  to  doctrinal  controversies  and  exclusive 
formulas  of  orthodoxy,  have  brought  upon  him  the  sus- 
picion of   having  favoured  the  Arian  or  semi-Arian 
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heresy,  but  without  sufficient  foundation.  It  is  certain 
that  he  signed  the  symbol  of  Nice,  and  at  least  sub- 
stantially agreed  to  it ;  though  for  himself  he  preferred 
the  lower  terminology  of  his  favourite  Origen  concerning 
the  divinity  of  Christ." 

Such  is  the  dehberate  judgment  of  a  Protestant  of 
well-known  candour  and  erudition ;  but  many  so-called 
Protestants  are  in  the  habit  of  treating  the  testimony 
not  only  of  Eusebius,  but  of  all  the  early  Christians, 
subsequent  to  the  apostolic  age,  as  if  it  were  utterly 
worthless,  and  not  at  all  to  be  relied  upon  in  making 
up  a  judgment  on  any  subject.  This  is  doubtless  a  re- 
action from  the  half  deification  of  the  primitive  church 
fathers  by  the  Catholics ;  but  it  is  no  less  false  and  no 
less  misleading  than  that  opposite  extreme.  If  the  men 
who  successfully  achieved  such  a  revolution  as  was  the 
triumph  of  the  Christian  religion  against  such  odds  as 
the  entire  force  of,  the  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  an4. 
the  whole  power,  civil  and  military,  of  the  Roman 
empire,  at  the  cost  of  peace,  prosperity,  reputation,  even 
of  life  itself,  in  the  face  of  every  possible  danger, 
deprivation,  distress,  and  torture — a  moral  revolution  by 
purely  moral  means,  of  the  most  thorough  and  tremendous 
character  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed — if,  I  say, 
the  men  who  did  all  this  were  triflers  and  liars,  and 
unworthy  of  belief,  incompetent  to  give  testimony  on 
the  plainest  matters  of  fact,  then  surely  this  must  have 
been  the  strangest,  the  most  unaccountable  of  all  the 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  world.  To  say  the  very 
least  of  it,  the  testimony  of  the  early  Christians,  in 
regard  to  their  own  affairs,  is  as  good  and  as  worthy  of 
belief  as  any  human  testimony  whatever. 
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But  it  is  sometimes  sneeringly  said,  that  it  was  the 
divine  power  and  not  the  human  which  established 
Christianity  in  the  world  True ;  but  when  God  has  a 
great  and  good  work  to  be  done  in  his  church,  he  does 
not  select  fools  and  knaves  to  do  it.  He  selects  men  to 
do  his  work  who  have  the  natural  capacities  and  the 
acquired  abilities  to  do  exactly  the  work  which  is  to  be 
done.  It  was  so  in  the  great  German  reformation,  it 
was  so  in  the  great  Puritan  revolution  in  England,  it 
was  so  in  the  great  Wesleyan  movement,  it  is  always  so. 
The  great  struggle  which  eventuated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  in  the  world  formed  no  exception 
to  this  general  rule.  The  Christians  of  the  first  three 
centuries  were  men  naturally  and  morally  fitted  for  the 
huge  task  which  was  laid  upon  them,  and  which  they 
successfully  finished.  They,  like  all  other  men,  had 
their  faults,  and  some  faults  peculiar  to  their  age  and 
circumstances ;  but  they  were  among  the  strongest  and 
noblest  men  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  fully 
competent  to  give  reliable  testimony  as  to  all  the  facts 
of  their  own  history  and  literature.  To  suppose,  as 
some  seem  to  do,  that  Christianity  all  suddenly  died  out 
at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  period,  and  lay  dead  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  centuries  more,  and  never  breathed 
again,  and  then  suddenly  started  forth  full  grown  in 
the  persons  of  the  Protestant  reformers,  like  Minerva 
from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  is  to  think  and  reason  in  a 
most  childish  and  frivolous  way. 

But  it  is  objected,  that  on  a  subject  so  momentous 
as  that  of  religion,  ought  we  not  to  have  something 
better  than  mere  human  testimony  to  rely  upon  ?  There 
is  the  divine  testimony  within  to  all  who  desire  it  and 
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rightly  seek  for  it.  The  really  good  man  hath  the 
witness  in  himself — he  knoweth  the  doctrine  whether 
it  is  of  God.  And  as  to  the  external  word,  if  there 
were  as  great  moral  risk  in  believing  it  as  there  is  in 
rejecting  it,  the  question  above  stated  might  have  some 
significance.  But  notoriously  all  the  risk  is  in  rejecting, 
there  is  none  at  all  in  believing.  On  the  principles  of 
the  unbelievers  themselves,  no  one  is  made  the  worse 
in  time,  no  one  can  be  made  the  worse  in  eternity,  by  a 
rational,  considerate,  consistent  belief  in  the  Christian 
sacred  books.  It  is  the  order  of  Providence,  that  for 
our  important  practical  knowledge  on  all  subjects,  we 
must  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  human  testimony. 
We  are  made  to  depend  on  each  other.  It  is  so  in 
medicine,  in  law,  in  politics,  in  all  the  ordinary  business 
relations  of  life.  Men  of  good  moral  principles  and 
sound  common  sense  get  on  without  essential  incon- 
venience from  this  cause ;  and  so  it  is,  and  so  it  must 
be,  creation  being  as  it  is,  in  regard  to  the  evidence,  the 
external  evidence,  on  which  we  receive  the  sacred  books 
which  contain  the  divine  revelations  to  us. 

In  regard  to  direct  testimony,  each  separate  book 
of  the  Bible  must  stand  in  a  great  measure  by  itself, 
and  the  witnesses  can  be  most  advantageously  exa- 
mined when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  individual  books 
each  by  itself.  This  will  be  the  subject  of  subsequent 
chapters.  There  are  general  testimonies  to  the  whole, 
which  will  not  be  overlooked  in  our  discussions.  Some 
of  the  most  satisfactory  testimonies  are  those  which  are 
merely  incidental,  where  there  is  no  intention  of  testi- 
fying, but  the  witness  is  intent  on  another  topic.  Such 
kind  of  testimony  is  in  aU  cases  particularly  valuable. 
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I  will  here  give  an  example  or  two  to  illustrate  my 
meaning. 

Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  John  the  Apostle,  and  who 
was  appointed  by  the  apostles  bishop  of  Smyrna,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  several  of  them  (Irenaeusi 
iiL,  3 :  4),  in  fragments  of  his  writings,  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  has  incidental  notices  of  this  kind : 
"  Matthew  testifies  that  the  Lord  said  that  Moses  wrote 
of  Adam's  speaking  in  this  manner : — This  now  is  hone 
of  my  hone  and  flesh  of  my  flesh  ;  for  this  cause  shall  a 
man  leave  father  and  mother"  etc, — (Matt.  xix.  5.) 

"  Mai'k  begins  with  the  ancient  prophetic  announce- 
ment of  the  advent  of  Christ ;  Luke  begins  from  the 
priesthood  of  Zachariah  ;  John  takes  his  exordium  from 
the  author  of  our  redemption."  These  extracts  are 
neither  full  nor  literal ;  the  sense  of  Polycarp  is  given 
in  an  abridged  form  to  show  the  kind  of  incidental 
testimony  to  our  sacred  books  from  the  ancient  fathers 
who  had  been  in  immediate  communication  with  the 
apostles  themselves,  and  so  onward.  But  as  some, 
though  without  sufficient  reason,  doubt  the  genuineness 
of  these  fragments  of  Polycarp,  we  will  add  a  passage  or 
two  from  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  in  regard  to  which 
there  has  never  been  reasonable  question.  *'  Do  we  not 
know  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world  ?  as  Paul 
teaches  (1  Cor.  vi.  2).  .  .  I  trust  ye  are  well  exercised 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  ...  As  in  these  Scfiptures  it  is 
said,  ^  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not  :*  and  *  Let  not  the  sun 
go  down  upon  your  wrath '  (Eph.  iv.  26).  .  .  Eemember 
what  the  Lord  said,  teaching :  *  Judge  not,  that  ye  be 
not  judged  ;  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be 
measured  to  you  again '  (Matt.  vii.  1,2)....'  Whom 
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God  hath  raised  up,  having  loosed  the  pains  of  hell ' 
(Acts  ii  24)."  In  this  one  short  epistle,  of  about  five  or 
six  common  duodecimo  pages,  Polycarp  has  incidental 
allusions  to,  and  express  quotations  from,  no  less  than 
sixteen  of  the  books  of  our  present  New  Testament ; 
and  in  all  fairness  we  might  extend  the  number  to 
twenty,  for  the  four  called  doubtful  are  scarcely  to  be 
justly  doubted. 

Origen  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  and  the 
early  part  of  the  third  centuries.  He  was**  one  of  the 
most  learned,  indefatigable,  sincere,  and  honest  men 
that  ever  lived.  In  his  seventh  sermon  on  the  book  of 
Joshua,  allegorizing,  after  his  manner,  the  account  of 
the  taking  of  Jericho,  he  thus  speaks  :  "  But  when  our 
•  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came,  of  whom  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Nun,  was  but  a  type,  he  sent  forth  the  priests,  his 
apostles,  bearing  well-beaten  trumpets,  sounding  the 
glorious  heavenly  doctrine.  Matthew  sounds  first  with 
the  priestly  trumpet  in  his  gospel ;  Mark,  also,  and 
Luke  and  John,  sounded  with  their  priestly  trumpets. 
Peter,  likewise,  sounds  aloud  with  the  two  trumpets  of 
his  epistles  ;  James,  also,  and  Jude  ;  John  sounds  again 
with  his  trumpet  in  his  epistles  and  revelation.  Last  of 
all!  sounds  he  who  said  (1  Cor.  iv.  9),  For  I  think  tliai 
God  hath  set  forth  us,  the  apostles,  last ;  and  sounding 
with  the  trumpet  of  his  fourteen  epistles,  he  threw  down 
to  the  fountlations  the  walls  of  Jericho,  and  all  the 
engines  of  idolatry  and  the  schemes  of  the  philoso- 
phers." 

Another  brief  extract  of  the  same  kind  from  the  same 
author.  It  is  in  his  homily  on  Genesis  xxvi.  18-22. 
'*  Thus  Isaac  digged  again  the  wells  of  water  which  the 
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servants  of  his  father  had  digged.  One  servant  of  his 
lather  was  Moses,  who  dug  the  well  of  the  law ;  other 
servants  of  his  father  were  David,  and  Solomon,  and 
the  prophets,  and  all  they  who  wrote  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Isaac,  therefore,  again  digged  new 
wells ;  yea,  the  servants  of  Isaac  digged.  The  servants 
of  Isaac  are  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John ;  his 
servants  also  are  Peter,  James,  and  Jude,  and  likewise 
the  Apostle  Paul,  who  all  dig  the  wells  of  the  New 
Testament." 

It  is  in  this  incidental  way  that  the  ancients  make 
us  acquainted  with  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
as  they  had  them ;  and  to  quote  all  that  they  say,  even 
in  the  small  portion  of  their  writings  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  would  make  a  book  larger  than  the  New 
Testament  itself. 

Origen,  then,  and  Polycarp,  the  one  a  contemporary 
with  the  first  publishers  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  other  about  a  century  later,  had  the  same  New 
Testament  books  which  we  now  have;  and  we  have 
an  unbroken  series  of  the  same  kind  of  testimony  from 
the  Apostle  John  to  the  great  theologian  of  the  western 
chm-ch,  St.  Augustin.  It  will  be  found  exhibited  in 
full  in  the  English  works  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Lardner, 
and  in  the  German  work  of  Kirchhofer,  alluded  to 
above.  These  works  contain  not  only  the  copious 
extracts  from  the  genuine  writings  of  the  fathers,  by 
Lardner  translated  into  English,  and  by  Kirchhofer 
in  the  original  languages,  but  also  the  most  exact  refer- 
ences to  book  and  paragraph,  giving  the  reader  the 
amplest  opportunity  for  verification. 

We  have  thus  set  forth  the   kind  of  evidence  on 
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which  we  receive  the  Christian  sacred  books ;  we  have 
shown  it  to  be  the  same  Ttind  of  evidence  which  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  satisfactory,  and  is  found  to 
be  satisfactory  in  all  the  most  important  transactions 
of  our  daily  lives ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  no 
claim  on  God  for  any  other  or  any  diflFerent  kind  of 
evidence.  The  particular  testimonies  will  be  given 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  individual  books  of  the 
New  Testament. 

The  next  object  will  be  to  show  that  we  have  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament  substantially  incorrupt ;  that 
is,  that  we  not  only  have  the  same  books  of  the  New 
Testament  which  the  first  Christians  had,  but  that  we 
read  in  these  books  the  same  things,  and  only  the  same 
things,  which  they  read  in  them. 

We  close  this  chapter  with  an  interesting  fact  or  two 
in  respect  to  the  emperor  Constantine,  having  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  this  whole  subject.  Constantine, 
although  he  did  not  oflFer  himself  for  baptism  till  quite 
at  the  close  of  life,  had  always  been,  from  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  Christianity,  an  earnest  and  delighted 
reader  of  the  New  Testament.  It  had  been  his  custom 
for  years  in  his  palace  to  read  every  day  to  his  house- 
hold a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  then  himself  ofifer 
prayer,  like  the  good  Christian  house-fathers  of  the 
Puritan  stock.  After  the  afi^s  of  his  empire  had 
been  established  on  a  sure  basis,  he  wrote  to  Eusebius 
of  Caesarea,  to  have  prepared  for  him,  by  the  best  work- 
men and  of  the  best  material,  fifty  copies  of  the  entire 
Greek  Scriptures ;  and  ordered  two  of  the  government 
waggons,  under  the  special  charge  of  a  deacon  of  the 
Caesarean  church,  to  transport  these  copies,  when  com- 
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pleted,  to  Constantinople  for  his  own  inspection.  This 
commission  Eusebius  promptly  and  joyfully  fulfilled ; 
and  to  this  fact  undoubtedly,  in  a  great  degree,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  the  text  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  so  much  superior  in  this  respect  to 
the  text  of  any  Greek  or  Latin  classic,  or  even  of  our 
own  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  These  manuscripts  the 
emperor  gave  to  the  principal  churches,  to  be  read  in 
the  public  worship,  and  they  were  transcribed  for  the  use 
of  other  churches.  To  this  source  we  probably  owe  all 
our  best  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
the  Alexandrian,  the  Vatican,  the  Ephraim,  the  Sinai, 
which  all  give  evidence  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  of  being 
originally  from  the  great  book-market  of  Alexandria. 
See  *Life  of  Constantino,*  by  Eusebius,  iv.  17, 34-37. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

EVIDENCE  ON  WHICH  WE  RECEIVE  THE  PRESENT  TEXT  OF 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  AS  SUBSTANTIALLY  CORRECT. 

To  ascertain  the  substantial  correctness  of  our  present 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  we  must  compare  the 
readings  of  our  modem  printed  editions  of  the  Greet 
with  the  earliest  manuscript  authorities,  and  as  nearly 
as  possible  with  the  ^ery  autographs  of  the  original 
authors.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  have  these 
autographs,  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  a  minute, 
unchangeable  accuracy  of  every  word  and  every  letter, 
but  only  to  show  that  there  has  been  no  change  which 
essentially  aflfects  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament, 
or  hinders  the  attainment  of  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  given  to  mankind. 

In  the  age  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  the  most 
common  and  convenient  material  of  writing  was  papy- 
rus— a  sort  of  paper  formed  of  the  inner  bark  of  a  reed 
which  abounds  in  Egypt,  and  flourishes  also  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Of  this  there  were 
three  kinds,  the  sacred,  the  common,  and  the  epis- 
tolary. The  first  was  very  expensive,  and  its  use 
limited  principally  to  the  pagan  priesthood  in  Egypt. 
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The  epistolary  was  thin  and  perishable ;  but  the  com- 
mon papyrus  was  more  firm  and  durable,  and  this  pro- 
bably was  the  kind  used  mainly  by  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament.  Paul  in  one  passage  speaks  of  parch- 
ment, and  in  a  manner  which  indicates  that  he  set  a 
high  value  upon  it  (2  Tim.  iv.  13). 

Authors,  at  that  period,  seldom  committed  their  own 
compositions  to  writing,  and  never  for  the  use  of  the 
public.  The  preparation  of  manuscripts  was  then  a  trade, 
as  much  as  printing  and  bookbinding  are  now.  Paul 
usually  did  not  write  even  liis  own  epistles  (Rom.  xvi.  22 ; 
GraL  vi.  11) ;  but  to  prevent  forgery  he  wrote  his  own 
name  with  the  concluding  salutation  (1  Cor.  xvi.  21 ; 
2  Thess.  iii.  17;  CoL  iv.  18).  He  urges  it,  as  a  strong 
proof  of  his  tender  and  deep  interest  in  the  Galatians, 
that  he  had  written  to  them  so  large  an  epistle  with  his 
own  hand,  though  the  epistle  itself  is  much  shorter  than 
that  to  the  Komans,  which  was  written  by  Tertius  ;  and 
to  the  Thessalonians  he  writes,  "  The  salutation  of  Paul 
with  mine  own  hand,  which  is  the  token  in  every 
epistle  ;  so  I  write." 

The  author  dictated  to  one  whose  business  it  was  to 
write  rapidly,  and  who  was  denominated  by  the  Greeks 
tachugraphos,  swift  writer^  and  by  the  Latins,  notarius 
or  amanuensis.  This  was  copied  in  a  fair  character  by 
the  JcaUiffraphos,  fine  writer,  called  also  hibliographoSf 
and  by  the  Latins  librarius.  The  manuscript  was  then 
submitted  to  one,  the  dohimazon,  whose  business  it  was 
to  see  whether  the  whole  was  accurately  written,  and  to 
correct  any  errors  which  might  have  occurred. 

The  work  thus  prepared  was  dedicated  to  some  patron 
of  learning  or  of  the  author,  as  Josephus  directed  his 
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writings  to  Epaphroditus,  and  Luke  his  to  Theophilus ; 
or  to  some  association,  as  the  epistles  of  Paul  were 
generally  directed  to  a  church ;  or  to  some  friend,  as 
Paul  wrote  to  Timothy,  to  Titus,  and  to  Philemon ;  and 
through  these  channels  they  were  made  known  to  the 
public  (Compare  Hug's  *  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment,' vol.  i.  p.  106  ff.  in  German). 

All  the  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament 
of  any  value,  which  we  now  possess,  are  written  on 
parchment  or  vellum. 

For  evidence  that  we  have  the  text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  it  was  originally  given,  we  must  first  apply 
to  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  of  those  books  which 
are  still  accessible.  Of  these,  the  number,  antiquity, 
and  variety  is  most  surprising,  considering  the  circum- 
stances; and  especially  when  we  compare  them  with 
the  paucity  and  comparative  recentness  of  those  on 
which  we  must  rely  for  the  text  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  most  useful  writers  of  classic  antiquity. 

Herodotus  is  the  most  ancient,  and  in  many  respects 
the  most  important  of  the  classic  historians.  Of  his 
great  work  there  are  known  to  critics  in  all  about  fifteen 
manuscript  copies,  but  most  of  these  are  of  more  recent 
date  than  A.D.  1450.  One  of  the*  best,  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris,  belongs  to  the  twelfth  century ;  another, 
in  the  library  at  Florence,  is  as  early  as  the  tenth  and 
one  in  the  library  of  Emmanuel  College,  at  Cambridge, 
in  England,  may  be  as  early  as  the  ninth  century. 
Of  the  ethical  writers  among  the  classics,  Plato  is  the 
most  celebrated  and  the  most  popular.  The  number  of 
the  ancient  manuscript  copies  of  his  writings  is  even 
fewer  than  those  of  Herodotus ;  and  one  of  the  earliest. 
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which  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford,  is  as  recent 
as  the  ninth  century.  This  manuscript  bears  the  date  of 
jLD.  895,  and  was  obtained  in  the  year  1801,  by  the 
traveller  E.  D.  Clarke,  from  the  Convent  of  St.  John, 
in  the  Isle  of  Patmos.  In  1847  Mr.  Coxe,  the  librarian 
of  the  Bodleian,  visited  this  convent  for  the  purpose  of 
making  manuscript  purchases,  but  found  the  monks 
there  still  very  sore  on  account  of  the  loss  of  their  Plato, 
which  they  knew  very  well  liad  gone  to  Oxford,  and  he 
had  very  little  success  among  them.  Now  let  us  com- 
pare with  this  statement  the  antiquity,  number,  and 
variety  of  the  manuscript  copies  which  we  have  of  the 
historical  and  ethical  writers  of  the  New  Testament  Of 
the  manuscript  copies  of  the  Greek  Testament,  from 
seven  hundred  to  one  thousand  of  all  kinds  have  been 
examined  ah-eady  by  critics,  and  of  these  at  least  fifty 
are  more  than  one  thousand  years  old,  and  some  are 
known  to  be  at  least  one  thousand  five  hundred  years 
old ;  while  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  classics  scarcely  reach 
the  antiquity  of  nine  hundred  years,  and  of  these  the 
number  is  very  small  indeed,  compared  with  those 
of  the  Greek  Testament.  We  have  manuscripts  of 
the  Greek  Testament  that  could  have  been  read  by 
men  who  had  opportunity  to  read  the  autographs  of 
the  apostles  themselves;  manuscripts  as  near  to  the 
lifetime  of  the  apostles  as  we  ourselves  are  to  the  life- 
time of  the  pilgrim  fathers  who  landed  at  Plymouth ; 
and  the  writers  of  which  might  have  themselves  seen 
the  autograph  books  in  the  churches  as  we  now  may  see 
the  original  records  of  the  old  colony  in  the  Plymouth 
court-house. 

When  I  was  in  England,  in  1836, 1  saw  Dr.  Eouth, 
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the  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  who  had 
seen  and  conversed  with  men  who  had  seen  and  con- 
versed with  James  II.,  Eng  of  England.  James  died 
in  1701,  Eouth  was  bom  in  1746 ;  forty-five  years  be- 
tween them.  I  was  then  only  one  link  distant,  in  the 
chain  of  tradition,  from  the  hiding  of  the  Connecticut 
charter  in  the  Wyllys  oak  in  Hartford. 

Any  person  who  saw  Josiah  Quincy,  in  Boston,  just 
before  he  died,  in  1865,  was  only  two  links  in  the  chain  - 
of  tradition  from  the  very  first  settlement  of  Massachu- 
setts. S.  Bradstreet,  governor,  was  bom  1603,  died 
1697.  J.  Quincy  was  born  1772 ;  seventy-five  years 
between  them. 

It  is  about  two  hundred  years  firom  the  death  of  the 
Apostle  John  to  the  first  full  manuscript  we  have  of  the 
whole  New  Testament,  though  we  have  fragments  and 
quotations  from  the  very  earliest  periods,  from  the  time 
of  the  Apostle  John  himself. 

The  age  of  manuscripts  to  which  no  date  is  affixed 
is  decided  by  various  circumstances,  such  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  parchment,  the  fashion  of  the  book, 
and  particularly  the  form  of  the  letters  used,  which 
varied  at  different  periods,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
the  t3rpes  which  are  used  in  printed  books.  Compare 
the  books  which  were  printed  in  London  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  with  those  which  are  printed  there  now ; 
and  remember  that  in  manuscript  letters  the  difference 
is  still  wider  at  the  different  periods,  as  great  indeed 
as  the  difference  between  German  text  and  the  com- 
mon Eoman  letter ;  or,  to  make  a*  comparison  that  is 
still  more  exact,  like  the  difference  between  the  capital 
and  the  small  letters  of  our  common  alphabets.    In 
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lespect  to  antiquity  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament are  of  two  kinds,  designated  by  the  shape  of 
the  letters  in  which  they  are  written.  The  most 
ancient  are  written  in  large,  square,  capital  letters, 
without  any  division  into  sentences,  or  even  words  ;  con- 
sisting simply  of  continuous  rows  of  letters  across  the 
page  in  parallel  lines  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
There  are,  however,  certain  breaks  in  the  continuity 
♦of  the  writing,  corresponding  in  some  degree  to  the 
breaks  in  the  sense,  in  most  if  not  all  the  manuscripts ; 
but  of  these,  each  manuscript  as  a  general  fact  has 
a  series  peculiar  to  itself,  and  none  of  them  have  the 
regularity  or  uniformity  of  our  present  arrangement 
into  paragraphs  and  sentences.  There  are  also,  common 
to  many  ancient  manuscripts,  two  sets  of  divisions, 
the  one  called  the  Ammonian  sections,  introduced  by 
Ammonius  of  Alexandria,  in  the  third  century ;  and 
the  other  the  Eusebian  canons,  introduced  by  the  ever 
active  and  indefatigable  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  a  cen- 
tury later.  These  are  generally  found  together,  and 
in  manuscripts,  too,  which  have  another  and  more 
ancient  division,  like  that  which  we  mentioned  first. 
These  latter  sections  and  canons,  however,  are  usually 
indicated  by  Greek  numerals,  rather  than  by  breaks  in 
the  writing,  having  been  often  affixed  by  later  hands, 
long  after  the  manuscript  had  been  originally  written. 

The  letters  in  which  these  most  ancient  manuscripts 
are  written  are  called  uncial  letters,  from  the  Latin 
word  meaning  inch,  as  if  the  letters  were  originally  an 
inch  long.  This  letter  fell  into  disuse  before  the  tenth 
century,  and  manuscripts  written  in  it  are  older  than 
that  date.    The  other  kind  of  letter  is  called  the  cursive, 
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or  running  hand,  which  is  a  small  letter  in  distinction 
from  the  capital,  and  resembles  the  type  in  which 
Greek  books  have  generally  been  printed.  We  may 
therefore  say,  as  a  general  classification  sufiBciently 
accurate  for  our  present  purpose,  that  uncial  manu- 
scripts of  the  Greek  Testament  are  more  than  one 
thousand  years  old,  and  the  cursive  less  than  a  thousand 
years. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament  which  we  . 
have  are  all  in  the  book  form,  none  of  them  in  the 
ancient  oriental  form  of  rolls.  Very  few  manuscripts 
contain  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament;  for  an 
ancient  manuscript  book  being  necessarily  much  larger 
than  a  printed  one,  for  convenience  sake,  the  Testament 
was  generally  arranged  in  four  or  five  diflferent  volumes. 
Of  the  volume  containing  the  Gt)spels  we  have  at  least 
426  difierent  manuscripts,  of  which  27  are  uncials,  or 
more  than  1000  years  old ;  of  the  volume  containing 
Paul's  Epistles,  255  manuscripts,  of  which  nine  are 
uncial ;  of  the  volume  of  Acts  and  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
200,  of  which  eight  are  uncial ;  and  of  the  Apocalypse  or 
Revelation,  91,  of  which  three  are  uncial.  Here  then  we 
have  972  entire  manuscripts  of  the  diflferent  volumes  of 
'  the  Greek  Testament,  of  which  47  are  more  than  1000 
/  years  old.     This  enumeration  does  not  include  all  the 

known  manuscripts,  nor  are  all  the  volumes  arranged 
precisely  like  these — but  I  give  these  facts  simply  as  a 
^  general  illustration  of  the  topic  under  discussion. 

!■  Compare  with  this  what  has  already  been  said  of  the 

number  and  antiquity  of  the  manuscripts  of  Herodotus 
/  and  Plato,  which  are  fair  specimens  of  the  classics  gene- 

rally in  regard  to  this  point.     Of  these  two  most  im- 
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portant  of  the  classical  writers  we  have  less  than  30 
manuscripts,  and  not  one  of  these  1000  years  old ;  while 
of  the  New  Testament  we  have  in  round  numbers  1000 
manuscripts,  and  50  of  them  more  than  1000  years  old. 

DiflFerent  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  often  in 
manuscripts  entirely  independent  of  the  other  books; 
and  some  books  were  much  more  frequently  copied  and 
more  generally  used  than  others.  There  are  more 
manuscripts  of  the  Gospels  than  of  any  other  part  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  Revelation  has  by  far  the  smallest 
number. 

A  few  of  the  more  important  of  these  manuscripts 
will  now  be  described,  that  the  reader  may  have  the 
means  of  forming  a  judgment  for  himself  as  to  their 
condition  and  value.  We  will  select  mainly  from  those 
which  originally  contained  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  are  very  few  in  comparison  with  the  whole 
number.  When  critics  first  began  to  use  manuscripts 
for  the  correction  of  the  printed  text,  there  were  scarcely 
half  a  dozen  valuable  ones  known  to  exist  in  the  libraries 
of  Europe,  and  for  convenience  they  were  designated  by 
the  capital  letters  of  the  Eoman  alphabet.  A,  B,  C,  etc., 
the  manuscript  first  used  being  designated  by  the  Gist 
letter,  without  reference  to  its  age  or  value,  and  so  of 
the  rest  in  succession.  The  number  of  manuscripts  dis- 
covered is  now  so  great  that  all  the  capitals  of  both  the 
Roman  and  Greek  alphabets  have  been  exhausted  in  the 
designation  of  the  uncial  manuscripts  only,  and  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made  on  the  Hebrew.  As  a  single  manu- 
script seldom  contains  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  only  a  certain  portion  of  it,  it  often  happens  that  the* 
same  letter  designates  two  or  three  different  manuscripts 
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when  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  Testament.  For 
example,  the  letter  E  may  designate  a  particular  manu- 
script of  the  Gospels,  also  a  manuscript  of  Paul's  Epistles, 
which  has  no  connection  with  that  of  the  Gospels,  and  so 
of  the  rest.  This  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  when 
examining  the  references  to  manuscripts.  Whenever  a 
manuscript  contains  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  particular  letter  applied  to  that  is  never  appropriated 
to  any  other.  The  term  generally  used  to  designate  a 
manuscript  book  is  the  Latin  word  codex. 

A.  Codex  Alexandrinus.  The  Alexandrian  manu- 
script is  so  called  from  the  place  of  its  origin,  the  city  of 
Alexandria  in  Egypt.  In  the  year  1628  Cyril  Lucar, 
patriarch  of  Coustantinople,  who  formerly  held  the  same 
oflBce  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  who  was  so  much  in- 
clined towards  Protestantism  that  lie  made  an  abortive 
attempt  to  reform  the  Greek  church  on  the  model  of 
Calvinism  at  Geneva,  sent  to  England  by  Sir  Thomas 
Roe,  the  English  ambassador  in  Turkey,  a  magnificent 
Greek  manuscript  of  the  whole  Bible,  as  a  present  to 
King  Charles  I,  This  was  kept  in  the  king's  library  till 
1753,  when  on  the  formation  of  the  British  Museum  it 
was  transferred  to  that  institution,  in  the  archives  of 
which  it  is  still  most  carefully  preserved.  It  has  on  the 
back  of  the  first  leaf,  after  the  table  of  contents,  a  state- 
ment in  Arabic,  of  a  very  ancient  date,  that  the  whole 
book  was  written  by  a  noble  Egyptian  lady,  and  martyr, 
/  by  the  name  of  Thecla,  about  the  time  of  the  coimcil  of 

\  Nice,  which  was  held  A.D.  325.     The  patriarch  Cyril,  in 

/  the  same  volume,  under  his  own  hand,  certifies  to  the 

same  fact.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  date  much  later 
than  this.    Whether-  we  admit  the  accuracy  of  the  tradi- 
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tion  or  not,  we  may  not  safely  place  the  date  of  the  book 
far  on  either  side  of  A.D.  350.  It  was  probably  manu- 
fEictured  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  the  great  book  mart  of 
that  period.  The  manuscript  is  on  parchment,  in  quarto 
form,  about  thirteen  inches  high  and  ten  broad,  each 
page  being  divided  into  two  columns  of  fifty  lines  each, 
and  about  twenty  letters  in  a  line,  the  lines  being  simply 
straight  rows  of  uncial  (capital)  letters,  and  generally 
without  any  divisions  whatever,  even  so  much  as  to 
separate  the  words.  Some  sections  are  designated  by 
large  ornamented  letters,  not  at  the  beginning  of  the 
section,  unless  the  section  itself  begins  with  the  Une, 
which  is  seldom  the  case,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  line  below.  Whenever  the  section  begins  after  the 
beginning  of  a  line,  the  first  letter  of  the  next  line,  even 
though  it  may  be  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  is  a  large 
ornamented  capital  standing  out  in  the  margin.  The 
whole  is  written  in  a  plain,  square,  and  firm  hand,  and 
looks  as  if  it  were  the  work  of  one  person  throughout. 
If  so,  it  must  have  been  a  prodigious  labour.  It  is  now 
put  up  in  four  volumes,  three  for  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  Apocrypha,  and  one  for  the  New,  with  the 
Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians.  Several  leaves 
have  been  lost,  but  the  most  serious  defect  is  in  the  first 
twenty-four  chapters  of  Matthew,  which  are  gone  beyond 
recovery.  There  are  not  a  few  literal  and  verbal  errors 
in  it,  very  obvious  to  any  intelligent  reader,  but  no  more 
than  what  we  might  expect  in  any  manuscript  of  that 
extent,  even  the  most  carefully  written.  It  has  no 
punctuation  or  accents,  though  in  some  cases  the  end  of 
a  word  is  designated  by  a  small  mark.  It  has  brief 
titles  and  subscriptions  to  the  several  books.     In  the 
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Gospels  it  arranges  Matthew  in  68  sections  or  chapters, 
Mark  48,  Luke  83,  and  John  18 ;  and  it  has  also  the 
Eusebian  canons,  which  with  the  Ammonian  sections 
are  intended  to  make  out  a  harmony  of  the  Gospel 
history.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  though  probably 
not  the  oldest,  of  the  existing  manuscripts  of  the  Greek 
Testament ;  and  from  its  history  and  its  present  location 
we  may  properly  designate  it  as  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Protestant  church.  There  was  a  reprint  of  the  New 
Testament  portion  published  by  Dr.  Woide,  in  1786,  in 
large  square  capitals,  intended  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
a  fee-simile ;  and  another  one  in  common  Greek  type  by 
Mr.  Cowper,  in  1860,  either  of  them  sujBficiently  accurate 
for  common  critical  examination.  It  is  diflBcult  and 
expensive  for  most  readers  to  get  access  to  these  very 
old  manuscripts ;  and  when  access  is  attained,  they  are  so 
tender  and  mouldering  by  reason  of  age,  that  they  must 
be  handled  with  great  caution.  An  accurate  reprint,  to 
the  reader,  after  he  has  once  seen  the  manuscript,  is 
more  convenient  for  his  purposes,  on  his  own  study 
table,  than  the  manuscript  itself  in  its  sacred  shrine. 

B.  Codex  Vaticanus,  the  Vatican  manuscript ;  so  called 
from  the  library  in  which  it  is  kept,  the  Vatican  at  Kome. 
This  library  was  established  by  pope  Nicholas  V.,  about 
A.D.  1450,  and  this  celebrated  manuscript  has  from  the 
first  been  one  of  its  most  valued  deposits.  Little  is 
known  of  its  previous  history,  though  it  is  supposed  that 
it  was  brought  to  Italy  by  the  learned  Greek  Cardinal 
Bessarion  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
is  perhaps  a  quarter  or  a  half  century  older  than  the 
Alexandrian ;  and  like  that,  it  originally  contained  the 
whole  of  the  Greek  Bible ;  and  like  that,  too,  several  of 
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its  leaves  have  been  lost.  The  Epistles  to  Philemon, 
Titus,  and  the  two  to  Timothy,  called  the  pastoral 
epistles,  the  latter  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  Apocalypse,  are  all  wanting.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  now  a  quarto  volume,  bound  in  red  morocco, 
ten  and  a  half  inches  high,  ten  inches  broad,  and  four 
and  a  half  thick,  and  contains  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  leaves.  It  is  written  on  very  fine  vellum,  in  a  small, 
elegant,  square  letter,  three  columns  on  a  page,  so  that 
on  opening  the  volume  anywhere  in  the  New  Testament 
six  columns  of  well-formed  letters  are  presented  to  the 
eye.  Each  column  for  the  most  part  contains  forty- 
two  lines,  and  each  line  sixteen  or  eighteen  letters.  The 
letters  are  very  much  like  those  in  the  manuscript  rolls 
discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  one  of  the 
evidences  of  its  great  antiquity.  As  originally  written, 
it  had  neither  ornamented  capital  letters,  punctuation, 
accents,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  though  some  have  been 
added  by  later  hands,  the  earliest  perhaps  dating  from 
the  eighth  century.  The  dates  of  such  additions  to,  or 
modifications  of,  ancient  manuscripts,  are  ascertained  by 
the  colour  of  the  ink,  the  forms  of  the  letters,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  handwriting,  and  other  circumstances  of  the 
like  nature.  Like  all  ancient  manuscripts,  it  has  no 
divisions  into  words,  though  some  of  the  books  have 
divisions  into  sections,  marked  by  blank  spaces,  Matthew 
having  of  these  sections  170,  Mark  72,  Luke  152,  John 
80.  It  has  also  brief  titles  and  subscriptions  to  most  of 
the  books. 

Its  value  as  an  authority  is  very  high,  and  before  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  it  had  been  three  times 
collated,  though  imperfectly,  for  printed  editions  of  the 
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Greek  Testament.  The  unreasoning  jealousy  of  the 
Papal  Court  has  never  allowed  to  scholars  the  free  use  of 
it.  In  1810  Napoleon  took  it  to  Paris  with  other  Italian 
ixeasures,  and  while  there  it  was  easily  accessible  to 
those  who  wished  to  examine  it.  After  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  the  spoils  were  restored  to  their  original  places ; 
but  Mr.  Baber,  the  librarian  of  the  British  Museum, 
besought  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  for  the  sake  of 
Biblical  science  this  invaluable  manuscript  might  be  de- 
posited where  it  would  be  accessible  to  scholars.  **  No 
(says  Wellington),  I  shall  not  detain  it ;  it  is  stolen  pro- 
perty, and  must  go  back  to  its  owners."  So  it  went  back 
to  the  Vatican,  where  it  has  been  guarded  with  a  jealousy 
so  puerile  and  senseless  as  to  deprive  the  world  of  the 
benefits  it  might  confer.  In  1843  Tischendorf,  the  best 
and  most  careful  scholar,  in  this  department,  of  the  pre- 
sent generation,  went  to  Kome  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining it.  It  was  locked  up  in  a  drawer  of  the  library, 
and  it  was  some  months  before  he  could  obtain  even  a 
sight  of  it ;  and  then  with  two  prelaii  to  watch  him,  he 
was  allowed  to  look  at  it  on  two  separate  days,  three 
hours  each  day ;  but  he  was  previously  searched  and 
deprived  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  a  note,  and  if  he  even  looked  at  a 
text  with  special  care,  the  attendants  would  snatch  the 
book  from  his  hand.  In  1844  Edward  de  Muralt  was 
allowed  to  examine  it  on  three  different  days,  three 
hours  each  day,  but  under  the  same  jealous  watchfulness. 
In  1855  Dr.  Tregelles  went  from  England  to  Rome, 
armed  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  the 
manuscript ;  but  though  he  was  allowed  to  see  it,  he  was 
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efifectually  hindered  from  transcribing  a  syllable.  If  the 
'Papal  scholars  themselves  would  make  any  effective  use 
of  this  treasure  committed  to  their  keeping,  their  exclu- 
sion of  all  Protestant  scholars  from  it  would  not  appear 
BO  disgustingly  illiberal ;  but  their  conduct  in  this  respect 
is  a  repetition  of  the  old  fable  of  the  dog  in  the  manger. 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Cardinal  Angelo 
Mai,  a  really  amiable  and  learned  man,  kept  promising  a 
reprint  of  this  work  in  such  a  form  as  would  meet  the 
demands  of  Biblical  inquiry.  In  1858  the  work  was 
published,  three  years  after  the  cardinal's  death ;  but  so 
slovenly  and  unscholar-like  was  the  whole  performance, 
that  even  the  Papists  were  ashamed  of  it ;  and  in  1859 
Charles  Vercellone,  a  monk  of  St.  Barnabas,  and  a  friend 
of  the  cardinal,  published  a  revised  edition,  a  little 
better  than  the  first  one,  but  still  glaringly  insujBficient, 
and  altogether  below  the  scholarship  of  the  age.  Instead 
of  an  exact  reprint  of  the  Vatican  manuscript,  word  for 
word  and  letter  for  letter,  which  is  the  thing  and  the 
only  thing  that  is  wanted,  and  one  would  think  the 
simplest  and  easiest  thing  to  be  done,  we  have  an  ordi- 
nary Greek  text  on  the  basis  of  the  Vatican,  containing 
in  their  regular  order  all  the  parts  which  the  manuscript 
omits  as  well  as  those  which  it  has,  and  the  deviations 
pointed  out  in  marginal  notes,  which  are  none  of  the 
clearest,  and  all  done  in  such  a  way  as  very  much  to 
diminish  our  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  whole 
performance.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch 
as  both  the  cardinal,  and  his  friend  the  monk,  by  their 
prefaces  and  dissertations,  show  clearly  that  they  knew 
how  the  work  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  they  were 
themselves  capable  of  doing  it.   We  still  wait  for  a  proper 
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examination  and  reprint  of  the  Vatican  manuscript ;  and 
till  we  can  get  it,  must  content  ourselves  with  the  Greek 
Testament  edited  by  P.  Buttmann,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Vatican,  so  far  as  known,  and  published  at  Berlin  in 
1862. 

The  following  announcement  in  the  *  Nation '  news- 
paper, which  has  been  made  since  the  above  was  writ- 
ten, indicates  a  most  gratifying  change  of  the  papal 
policy  in  regard  to  the  custody  of  this  most  precious 
manuscript : — 

"  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate  announce  a  new  edi- 
tion— or  rather  the  first  genuine  edition,  for  that  of 
Cardinal  Mai  waa  inaccurate  and  doctored — of  the 
Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Codex 
Vaticanus.  It  is  edited  by  Prof.  Tischendorf,  who 
spent  last  spring  in  Some  to  examine  the  manuscript, 
and  will  be  a  companion  volume  to  the  quarto  edition 
of  tho  Codex  Sinaiticus.  It  will  give  the  true  text  of 
the  manuscript,  indicating  throughout  the  pages  and 
columns  of  the  original,  and  in  some  parts  the  single 
lines.  The  later  alterations,  which  have  been  so  often 
confounded  with  the  original  text,  will  be  for  the  first 
time  distinguished,  not  only  from  the  text  but  from  a 
third  writing,  later  by  several  centuries.  The  book 
will  also  contain  valuable  prolegomena  on  the  history 
of  the  Codex,  on  its  palsBographic  and  other  peculiari- 
ties, on  the  corrections,  on  the  date  of  its  execution, 
and  on  the  character  of  the  text.  Prof.  Tischendorf 
makes  an  .extended  and  careful  comparison  of  the 
Codex  Vaticanus  with  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  with  very 
remarkable  results  as  to  the  relation  of  these  two  im- 
portant manuscripts.     A  companion  volume    is    also 
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aimouncedy  under  the  title  of  an  *  Appendix/  which 

will  contain  two  more  leaves  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus, 

in  fac-simile,  being  fragments  of  the  Pentateuch  found 

in  the  covers  of  old  bindings  in  the  monastery  of  Mount 

Sinai;    nineteen  three  column  pages  of   the    Codex 

Vaticanus,  taken  from  fifteen  books  of  the  New  Testar 

ment,  and  a  double  column  of  the  poetical  books  of 

the  Old  Testament,  in  fac-simile  ;  and  the  complete  text 

of  the  letters  of  Clemens  Bomanus,  from  the  Codex 

Alexandrinus  in  the  British  Museum,  which  has  never 

been  accurately  edited.    The  two  volumes  will  appear 

early  in  1867." 

Codex  SiNAmcirs,  the  Sinai  manuscript ;  so  called 
from  the  place  where  it  was  discovered.  In  1844  Dr. 
Tischendorf,  while  travelling  under  the  patronage  of 
the  king  of  Saxony,  for  research  in  Biblical  science, 
was  at  the  convent  of  St  Catharine  on  Mount  Sinai. 
From  a  basket  of  rubbish  intended  to  kindle  his  fire 
he  picked  out  forty-three  beautiful  parchment  leaves 
belonging  to  a  manuscript  of  the  Septuagint  hitherto 
unknown.  These,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  he  pub- 
lished. On  the  4th  of  February,  1859,  he  was  at 
the  same  convent  for  the  third  time,  and  one  of  the 
monks  brought  to  him  the  other  leaves  of  that  same 
manuscript  loosely  tied  in  a  napkin.  To  his  inexpres- 
sible delight  he  found  here  not  only  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  Septuagint,  but  also  the  entire  New 
Testament,  with  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  portions 
of  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas ;  the  most  complete,  the 
most  ancient,  the  best  manuscript  copy  of  the  entire 
New  Testament  that  had  as  yet  been  known.  There 
was  no  sleep  for  him  that  night.     Till  morning  dawn 
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he  was  busy  in  transcribing,  and  he  persuaded  the 
monks  to  allow  him  to  take  the  manuscript  with  him 
to  Cairo  in  Egypt,  and  finally  to  St.  Petersburg  in 
Europe,  as  a  present  to  the  Russian  emperor  Alexan* 
der  II.,  the  great  patron  of  the  Greek  church  through- 
out the  .world. 

The  New  Testament  part  of  this  manuscript,  with 
Barnabas  and  Hermas,  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  and  a  half  leaves  of  excellent  parchment, 
written  four  columns  on  a  page,  forty-eight  lines  in 
each  column,  and  on  an  average  fifteen  letters  in  a  line, 
in  a  large,  plain,  square  letter,  clearly  and  symmetri- 
cally formed.  There  are  revisions  and  would-be  cor- 
rections of  the  manuscript  by  later  hands,  beginning 
as  early  as  the  sixth  century ;  but  as  it  came  from  the 
hand  of  the  first  writer  there  was  no  punctuation,  no 
division  of  sentences  or  words,  no  accents,  no  orna- 
mented capitals ;  everything  plain  about  it,  indicating 
great  carefulness  and  the  highest  antiquity.  There  is 
nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  it*  may  be 
one  of  the  very  manuscripts  which  Eusebius,  by  the 
order  of  Constantino,  had  prepared  at  Alexandria  for 
the  use  of  the  metropolitan  churches.  It  is  the'  only 
ancient  manuscript  yet  known  which  contains  the  Greek 
text  entire  without  the  loss  of  a  leaf.  The  emperor 
Alexander  had  two  hundred  copies  of  an  exact  fac-simile 
prepared,  which  he  presented  to  different  learned  insti- 
tutions throughout  Christendom  ;  and.  Tischendorf  has 
published  a^  beautiful  and  accurate  reprint  in  common 
Greek  type  (Leipsic,  1863),  which  is  a  perfect  model  for 
a  publication  of  this  kind.  When  shall  we  have  such  a 
reprint  of  the  Vatican  manuscript  ?    Even  in  this  most 
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precious  Sinai  document  there  are  just  such  verbal  and 
literal  errors  as  we  might  naturally  expect  in  such  a 
work,  but  most  of  them  are  very  easily  detected.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  capital  letters  having  been  exhausted 
in  designating  manuscripts  before  Tischendorf  discovered 
this  one,  be  refers  to  it  by  the  first  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  aleph. 

I  have  called  these  three  important  manuscripts,  to 
wit,  the  Alexandrian,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Sinai,  re- 
spectively the  Greek  Testament  of  the  Protestant,  the 
Soman,  and  the  Greek  churches,  merely  on  account  of 
their  history  and  location,  and  not  because  any  one  of 
these  three  great  divisions  of  Christendom  finds  special 
help  in  regard  to  their  peculiarities  from  any  of  these 
manuscripts.  These  three  great  original  sources  of  New 
Testament  teaching,  with  the  utmost  impartiality  treat 
all  these  divisions  exactly  alike,  so  far  as  their  denomi- 
national character  is  concerned,  that  is,  they  say  nothing 
about  them  whatever  f  and  they  all  three  are  decidedly 
and  equally  the  upholders  of  Protestantism,  just  so  far 
as  Protestantism,  in  fidelity  to  its  original  principles, 
"rejects  the  mere  human  traditions  which  encumber  and 
overlie  the  Greek  and  Eoman  confessions,  and  adheres 
simply  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  as 
expressed  in  the  written  word. 

To  giv6  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  different  kinds  of 
uncial  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  present  a  brief  description  of  two  others,  differ- 
ing from  the  three  just  described  in  important  points,  to 
wit,  those  referred  to  by  critics  by  the  letters  C  and  D. 

C.  Codex  Ephraemi,  the  Ephraim  manuscript ;  so 
called  from  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  a  Mesopotamian  saint 
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of  the  age  of  Constantine.  This  is  a  very  valuable 
manuscript,  of  the  same  class  with  the  Alexandrian  as 
to  age,  form  of  letters,  etc.  It  originally  contained  the 
whole  of  the  Greek  Bible,  written  in  a  single  column 
to  a  page,  with  from  forty  to  forty-five  lines  in  a 
column,  and  from  forty  to  forty-five  letters  to  a  line. 
Somewhere  in  the  twelfth  century  this  manuscript  was 
taken  to  pieces,  the  letters  as  far  as  possible  obliterated, 
and  the  leaves  used  for  a  copy  of  the  Greek  sermons  of 
St.  Ephraim.  For  this  purpose  the  leaves  were  taken 
promiscuously,  without  any  regard  to  their  proper  original 
order,  and  sewed  together  at  hap-hazard,  sometimes  top 
end  down,  and  front  side  behind,  just  as  if  they  had 
been  mere  blanks,  the  sermons  of  Ephraim  being  the 
only  matter  regarded  in  the  book.  These  sermons 
formed  a  thin  quarto  volume,  morocco  bound,  and  the 
parchment  on  which  they  were  written  contained  sixty- 
four  leaves  of  the  Greek  Old  Testament,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  of  the  New.  Of  entire  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  only  John  II.  and  Thess.  II.  are 
wholly  missing ;  and  there  are  also  wanting  in  the  four 
Gospels  about  thirty-seven  chapters,  in  the  Acts  ten,  in* 
the  Epistles  forty-two,  and  in  the  Revelation  eight 

The  volume  was  brought  to  France  from  Italy  by 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  as  the  sermons  of  Ephraim,  it  not 
having  been  at  that  time  discovered  that  the  parchment 
originally  was  used  fpr  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures.  This 
was  first  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  Peter  Allix  about 
1650 ;  and  in  1834,  at  the  instance  of  the  scholar  Fleck, 
a  chemical  wash  was  applied  to  the  pages,  which, 
without  putting  Ephraim  into  the  dark,  made  the  evan- 
gelists and  apostles  somewhat  visible.     The  precious 
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remains  were  published  in  an  accurate  reprint  by  Tisch- 
eadorf,  a.d.  1843.  It  is  probably  somewhat  later  than 
the  Alexandrian,  but  of  great  critical  value.  There  are 
in  it  sonae  breaks  for  sections,  but  no  division  of  words, 
no  traces  of  chapters  except  in  the  Gospels,  where  we 
have  the  Ammonian  divisions  marked  by  large  letters ; 
and  the  titles  and  subscriptions  to  the  books  are  very 
hriei  and  simple.  The  leaves  have  been  much  discoloured 
by  the  wash  applied  to  them,  and  they  are  so  tender 
and  mouldering  by  reason  of  age,  that  the  scholar  will 
find  Tiacbendorf  s  reprint  much  more  convenient  for  use 
than  the  manuscript  itself.  Manuscripts  of  this  kind, 
where  one  writing  has  been  erased  to  make  room  for 
another,  are  called  palimpsests,  from  two  Greek  words 
which  signify  to  mpe  again.  This  manuscript,  like  the 
others,  has  been  subjected  to  the  revisions  of  correctors, 
the  earliest  of  whom  seems  to  be  of  about  the  sixth 
century.  This  most  interesting  relic  of  antiquity  was, 
after  some  hesitation,  put  into  my  hands  by  the  very 
gentlemanly  and  accommodating  librarian  of  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris ;  with  the  remark  that  it  was  so  old  and 
firagile,  and  so  much  injured  by  the  chemical  wash,  as  to 
require  the  most  delicate  handling,  and  that  the  last 
person  who  had  been  permitted  to  examine  it  was  the 
eminent  German  scholar,  Dr.  Tischendorf,  the  discoverer 
of  the  Sinai  manuscript. 

D.  Codex  Bez^,  the  Beza  ipanuscript;  presented 
to  the  Hbrary  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  Eng- 
land, by  Theodore  Beza,  A.D.  1581.  This  is  a  hand- 
some quarto  manuscript  on  parchment  of  a  good  quality, 
carefully  written  in  dichoi,  that  is,  lines  not  filling  the 
page,  but  as  we  print  poetry,  in  a  single  column,  the 
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Greek  on  the  left-hand  page  and  a  very  ancient  Latin 
translation  on  the  right,  corresponding  line  for  line  and 
almost  word  for  word  with  the  Greek ;  and  the  uncial 
letter  of  both  languages  so  much  alike,  that  on  first 
opening  the  volume  both  pages  present  themselves  to 
the  eye  as  Greek.  The  book  is  ten  inches  high  by  eight 
broad,  and  consists  of  four  hundred  and  fourteen  leaves, 
eleven  of  which  are  mutilated,  and  nine,  additions  by 
later  hands.  Beza  obtained  it  in  1552  from  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  IrensBus,  in  Lyons,  where  it  had  long 
lain  buried  in  dust ;  and  the  heads  of  the  Cambridge 
University,  in  acknowledging  the  present,  assured  the 
donor  that  next  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures  themselves 
there  are  no  books  which  they  prefer  to  the  writings  of 
the  famous  John  Calvin  and  his  friend  Theodore  Beza. 
It  contains  only  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  in  a  text  that  is  very  peculiar,  more  diver- 
gent from  the  common  text  than  any  other  ancient 
manuscript,  and  it  belongs  probably  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifth  century,  A.D.  490,  or  thereabouts,  being  the 
most  modern  of  the  five  which  we  have  described.  A 
good  reprint  of  it  was  published  by  Dr.  Kipling,  two 
volumes,  folio,  in  1793,  which  is  nearly  a  fac-simile. 

Nothing  is  known  of  its  early  history,  but  probably 
it  was  copied  from  some  old  Alexandrian  manuscript, 
and  the  Latin  translation  inserted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
western  churches. 

In  the  summer  of  1836  I  had  the  free  use  of  this 
beautiful  and.  interesting  book,  through  the  politeness 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Lamb,  a  younger  brother  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  Lord  Melbourne,  and  then  master  of  Corpus 
Christi  College.    Dr.  Lamb  was  an  eminent  scholar  in 
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manuscript  and  antiquarian  lore,  as  is  fully  shown  by  his 
splendid  work  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

These  five  will  give  the  reader  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  general  character,  condition,  and  variety  of  our  most 
ancient  manuscript  copies  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

Here  then  we  have  accessible  to  us  five  manuscript 
copies  of  the  Greek  Testament,  the  most  recent  .more 
than  twelve  hundred  years  old,  and  the  most  ancient 
reaching  to  an  age  of  fifteen  centuries.  The  proudest 
and  most  costly  architectural  structures  of  men  have 
within  that  period  either  crumbled  and  mouldered  away 
or  become  obsolete  and  unfit  for  their  original  use, 
though  built  of  the  most  solid  materials  and  put  to- 
gether with  the  utmost  care ;  while  we  of  this  age  can 
read  the  same  fragile  page  of  books  which  were  in  the 
hands  of  men  forty-five  and  fifty  generations  before  us. 

These  all  give  substantially  the  same  text  that  we  now 
have.  There  are  diversities  among  them,  and  diver- 
gencies from  our  common  text ;  and  these  are  to  be 
frankly  acknowledged  and  their  real  importance  fully 
indicated,  without  any  attempt  at  concealment  or  pal- 
liation or  apology.  No  ancient  Greek  manuscript 
hitherto  discovered  contains  1  John  v.  7,  There  are 
three  thai  hear  record  in  heaven,  etc.  In  our  common 
text  the  verse  John  i.  18,  reads,  The  only  hegoUen  Son 
who  is  in  the  hosom  of  the  Father ^  he  hath  declared  him ; 
.  but  the  old  Greek  manuscripts  read,  The  only  begotten 
G^od  wlw  is  in  the  hosom  of  the  Father^  he  hath  declared 
him.  In  Colossians  ii.  2,  our  common  text  reads.  To  the 
aeJcnowledgm£nt  of  the  mystery  of  God  and  of  the  Father y 
and  of  Christ ;  but  the  old  Greek  manuscripts  read,  To 
the  acknowledgm,enl  of  the  mystery  of  the  God  Christ, 
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And  so  there  are  other  diversities  between  the  old  text 
and  the  present  one;  but  these  I  think  are  the  most 
striking  examples  that  can  be  found.  Do  they  in  the 
least  degree  necessarily  change  or  even  modify  our 
ideas  respecting  any  Scriptural  fact,  doctrine,  or  precept  ? 
They  somewhat  disturb  those  who  hold  to  the  notion  of 
a  strictly  verbal  inspiration,  and  exact  verhum  verba  dic- 
tation by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  composition  of  the 
Scriptures ;  but  these  I  suppose  are  very  few  in  number 
and  not  the  most  thoughtful  or  intelligent. 

Besides  these  divergencies  between  the  older  manu- 
scripts and  the  modem  text,  there  are  also  divergencies 
among  the  older  manuscripts  themselves.  The  best 
illustration  of  this  can  be  found  by  comparing  the 
Vatican  with  the  Beza,  the  most  ancient  perhaps,  cer- 
tainly with  only  one  exception,  with  the  most  modem 
of  the  five  which  we  have  described.  As  compared  with 
the  common  text,  the  Vatican  is  remarkable  for  its  con- 
densations, the  Beza  for  its  amplifications.  I^or  example, 
if  the  common  text  should  say,  Then  Jesus  again  went  up 
to  Jerusalem^  it  would  be  characteristic  for  the  Vatican 
to  express  itself  thus :  Jesus  went  to  Jerusalem.  As 
already  shown,  the  Vatican  has  not  yet  been  examined 
with  suflScient  minuteness  to  speak  with  strict  accuracy 
on  this  subject ;  but  critics  aflSrm  that  from  examinations 
already  made,  more  than  one  thousand  instances  in  all 
the  New  Testament  of  such  condensations  are  found  in 
the  Vatican  as  compared  with  other  texts.  Of  the 
Beza  manuscript  there  has  been  the  fullest  opportunity 
for  examination,  and  therefore  we  can  be  quite  explicit 
in  our  designation  of  the  amplifications  to  be  found  in  it. 
In  Acts  xi.  25,  the  common  text  says  of  Barnabas,  He 
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w&U  to  Tarsiis  to  seek  Savl,  and  finding  him  hr ought  him 
to  Antioch,  The  Beza  gives  it  thus :  And  hearing  thai 
Saul  wojS  at  Tarsus^  he  went  there  to  seek  him  ;  and  when 
he  happened  to  meet  him,  he  entreated  him  to  come  to 
Antioch.  In  the  narrative  of  Peter's  visit  to  Cornelius, 
Act43  X.,  after  verse  24,  the  Beza  manuscript  thus  par- 
ticularizes :  And  Peter,  drawing  near  to  Ca^sarea,  one  qf 
the  servants  running  before  announced  him,  and  Cornelius 
running  out  and  meeting  him,  etc. 

Such  amplifications,  as  is  readily  seen,  no  more  change 
the  sense  or  import  of  the  New  Testament,  than  do  the 
condensations  of  the  Vatican.  But  sometimes  the  Beza 
makes  a  veritable  addition  to  the  common  text,  a  new 
statement,  but  always  in  the  same  line  of  thought 
and  to  the  same  purport.  For  example,  at  Luke  vi  5, 
after  the  conversation  in  regard  to  working  on  the 
Sabbath,  the  Beza  adds :  And  on  the  same  day,  seeing 
a  man  ai  work  on  the  Sabbath,  he  said  to  him,  Man^  if 
thou  knowest  what  thou  art  doing,  blessed  art  thou ;  but 
if  thou  knowest  not,  thou  art  accursed  and  a  transgressor 
of  the  law. 

We  must  here  remark  that  the  Beza  is  the  least 
reliable  of  the  five  ancient  manuscripts  we  have  selected 
for  description,  and  that  being  written  at  a  later  period, 
and  for  the  use  of  the  western  churches,  it  probably 
incorporated  into  the  text  circumstances  the  memory  of 
which  had  been  perpetuated  in  the  East  simply  by 
tradition.  Doubtless  the  Vatican  is  much  nearer  to  the 
autographs  of  the  original  writers  than  the  Beza. 

Various  Readings.  From  the  thousand  manu- 
scripts (more  or  less)  of  the  Greek  Testament,  or  parts 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  have  already  been  ex- 
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amined,  critics  have  selected  about  fifty  thousand  various 
readings.  But  most  of  them  are  simple  differences  of 
orthography,  as  if  the  word  labour  were  spelled  in  one 
manuscript  with  the  u,  and  in  another  without  it.  Very 
many  are  simple  diversities  in  the  collocation  of  the 
words — as  if  one  should  say,  Jesus  went  to  Jerusalem^ 
and  another.  To  Jerusalem,  Jesus  went  Not  fifty  of  the 
fifty  thousand  make  any  change  in  the  meaning  what- 
ever ;  and  among  these  fifty  the  most  important  changes 
are  such  as  those  which  have  already  been  noticed  in 
the  comparisons  made  on  a  preceding  page.  The  uni- 
formity and  purity  of  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
— when  we  consider  how  old  a  book  it  is,  and  for  how 
many  ages  it  was  propagated  only  in  manuscript  before 
the  art  of  printing  was  known ;  and  when  we  call  to 
mind  the  vicissitudes  of  persecution,  and  corruption,  and 
superstition,  and  unbelief,  and  bigotry,  and  dogmatism, 
and  latitudinarianism,  through  which  the  Christian 
churches  have  passed  in  that  time, — ^is  perfectly  amazing, 
and  beyond  that  of  any  other  book  in  the  world  of  frequent 
publication  and  wide  extent.  Milton  and  Bunyan  and 
Shakespeare,  though  scarcely  more  than  two  centuries 
old,  and  always  having  the  advantages  of  type  and 
printing,  open  a  much  wider  field  for  various  readings 
than  any  part  of  the  Greek  Testament,  the  latest  book 
of  which  has  been  in  existence  more  than  seventeen 
centuries.  On  this  subject  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  following  firom  the  *  North  American  Review,' 
in  an  article  on  Professor  Norton's  work  on  the  New- 
Testament. 

**  It  seems  strange   that  the  text  of   Shakespeare, 
which  has  been  in  existence  less  than  two  hundred  and 
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fifty  years,  should  be  fiar  more  uDcertain  and  corrupt 
than  that  of  the  New  Testament,  now  over  eighteen 
centuries  old,  during  nearly  fifteen  of  which  it  existed 
only  in  manuscript.  The  industry  of  collators  and 
commentators  indeed  has  collected  a  formidable  array 
of  *  various  readings '  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  the  number  of  those  which  have  any  good 
claim  to  be  received,  and  which  also  seriously  affect 
the  sense,  is  so  small  that  they  may  almost  be  counted 
upon  the  fingers.  With  perhaps  a  dozen  or  twenty 
exceptions,  the  text  of  every  verse  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment may  be  said  to  be  so  far  settled  by  the  general 
consent  of  scholars,  that  any  dispute  as  to  its  meaning 
must  relate  rather  to  the  interpretation  of  the  words, 
than  to  any  doubts  respecting  the  words  themselves. 
But  in  every  one  of  Shakespeare's  thirty-seven  plays 
there  are  probably  a  hundred  readings  still  in  dispute, 
a  large  proportion  of  which  materially  affect  the  meaning 
of  the  passages  in  which  they  occur."  It  may  be  added, 
that  it  is  perfectly  understood  among  scholars,  that  no 
one  doctrine  of  Scripture  of  any  importance,  and  no 
practical  duty,  are  at  all  impugned  or  materially  affected 
by  these  "various  readings."  Nineteen-twentieths  of 
them  are  of  no  more  importance  than  the  question, 
whether  the  words  labor,  honor,  etc.,  should  be  written 
with  or  without  the  additional  vowel. 

A  stronger  case  even  than  that  of  Shakespeare  has 
lately  come  to  the  notice  of  the  writer.  From  a  com- 
parison of  the  manuscript  of  Edwards's  work  on  the 
Will,  published  within  the  last  century  under  the  super- 
intendence of  his  own  descendants,  it  may  be  made 
apparent  that  the  text  is  more  at  variance  with  the 
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original,  and  more  open  to  objections  of  this  character, 
than  our  authorized  version  itself. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  that 
was  ever  published  was  issued  from  the  press  of  John 
Frobenius  in  Basely  in  March,  1516.  It  contained  both 
the  Greek  and  Latin  text,  together  with  annotations, 
and  was  hastily  and  rather  carelessly  prepared  by  Erasmus. 
In  subsequent  editions  it  was  greatly  improved.  The 
Greek  manuscripts  which  he  used  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  university  library  at  Basel.  They  are  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  and  of  inferior  authority.  In  his  Greek 
manuscript  of  the  Revelation  the  last  six  verses  were 
missing,  and  he  supplied  the  defect  as  well  as  he  could 
by  himself  translating  these  verses  from  the  Vulgate 
Latin  into  Greek.  Cardinal  Ximenes  had  already  pre- 
pared a  better  edition  in  Spain  from  better  manuscripts ; 
but  this  was  not  published  till  the  year  1522,  when  it 
came  out  as  a  part  of  the  famous  Complutensian  Poly- 
glott  Bible,  the  greatest  work  of  that  great  statesman 
and  ecclesiastic.  Since  then  the  printed  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament  have  been  almost  innumerable ;  and 
by  the  labours  of  such  scholars  as  Wetstein,  Griesbach, 
Lachmann,  Tregelles,  and  Tischendorf,  the  text  has 
been  brought  to  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  perfection 
such  as  belongs  to  no  other  ancient  book  that  was 
ever  printed.  Any  objection  to  the  New  Testament, 
on  the  ground  that  its  present  text  is  uncertain,  must 
proceed  either  from  the  most  deplorable  ignorance  in 
regard  to  such  matters,  or  from  a  spirit  of  the  most 
hopeless  cavilling. 

Our  present  division  into  chapters  and  veraes  is  com- 
paratively modern,  the  chapters  going  no  farther  back 
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than  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  verses  being  as 
recent  as  the  sixteenth.  Neither  do  we  claim  any  divine 
aathority  for  the  punctuation  or  the  division  into  words ; 
but  among  intelligent  readers  of  the  original  there  will 
be  found  very  little  occasion  for  difference  of  opinion  on 
either  of  these  points. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BRIEF  BIOGRAPHIES  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
WrrNESSES  to  the  new  testament  books,  WHOSE 
TESTIMONY  IS  MOST  IMPORTANT,  AND  MUCH  OF  IT  CITED 
IN  THE  FOLLOWING  PAGES. 

This  list  includes  not  only  orthodox  Christians,  but 
also  Jews,  heretics,  pagans,  and  infidels.  Where  testi- 
mony from  such  varied  and  even  opposing  sources  is 
really  coincident  and  self-consistent,  it  must  be  substan- 
tially correct. 

As  we  have  affirmed  in  chapter  second  that  the  tes- 
timony on  which  the  genuineness  of  the  sacred  books 
of  the  New  Testament  rests  is  as  good  as  any  human 
testimony  whatever  on  any  subject,  we  proceed  now 
to  submit  to  the  reader  a  brief  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal witnesses. 

Affrippa  Castor  lived  under  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
about  A.  D.  120.  He  wrote  a  work  in  twenty-nine 
books  against  Basilides  of  Alexandria,  the  Egyptian 
Gnostic.  This  work  was  read  by  Eusebius,  and  is  re- 
ferred to  by  him  in  very  high  terms  in '  Eccl.  Hist.'  iv.  9. 
Agrippa  was  highly  distinguished  as  a  man  of  extensive 
learning,  and  he  was  confided  in  as  a  man  of  integrity 
and  truthfulness.     Jerome,  *  Oatal.  Script.'  c.  20. 
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Alexander^  bishop  of  Alexandria  from  A,  d.  312  to 
326.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  controversy 
against  Arius,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Nice, 
A.  D.  325.  He  wrote  letters  to  various  bishops  respect- 
ing the  Arian  controversy.  Of  these  there  are  now 
extant,  one  to  Alexander,  bishop  of  Byzantiam,  in 
Theodoret  i.  1 ;  another  to  the  Catholic  bishops  gene- 
rally throughout  the  world,  in  Socrates  i.  6;  some 
fragments  of  a  letter  against  the  Arians,  and  a  short 
epistle  to  the  elders  and  deacons  of  Alexandria  in 
Cotelerius. 

AmdiuSj  named  also  Oentilianus,  bom  in  Tuscany 
in  the  third  century.  He  was  a  Platonic  philosopher, 
a  disciple  of  Plotinus,  and  wrote  in  defence  of  his 
master. 

Ambrose  was  bom  in  333,  the  son  of  a  Roman  pro- 
consul in  GauL  He  held  an  ofl&ce  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  fierce  controversy  for  the  vacant  bishopric 
there,  he,  though  a  mere  civilian,  was  suddenly  chosen 
to  the  dignity  by  popular  acclamation.  He  accepted 
the  appointment  with  reluctance,  but  held  it  with  great 
activity  and  conscientiousness  till  his  death  in  397.  Of 
his  courage  and  decision  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties  he  gave  a  brilliant  proof  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Emperor  Theodosius,  whom  he  withstood  at  the  door  of 
his  church,  and  compelled  him  to  submit  to  the  regular 
church  discipline,  on  account  of  some  cruelties  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty.  The  feeble  attempt  of  Gibbon  to 
deprive  Ambrose  of  all  the  credit  of  this  daring  act  of 
official  duty,  only  shows  the  shallowness  of  the  claims  of 
the  infidel  historian  to  freedom  from  partisan  bias,  on 
which  he  so  much  values  himsel£    Ambrose  was  eminent 
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for  his  services  as  a  writer  of  hymns  and  promoter  of 
church  musia  His  writings,  still  extant,  s^re  numerous 
and  easily  accessible.  He  was  a  man  of  great  native 
nobleness  of  character,  as  well  as  of  Christian  con- 
scientiousness and  unshaken  intrepidity  in  the  discharge 
of  his  Christian  obligations. 

Ammonius,  There  are  two  witnesses  of  this  name. 
One  is  the  celebrated  Ammonius  Saccas,  who  gave  a 
more  definite^  form  to  the  eclecticism  of  the  new  Pla- 
tonists,  and  was  the  philosophical  teacher  of  Origen, 
about  250.    He  remained  all  his  life  a  pagan. 

Contemporary  with  him  there  was  also  a  Christian 
Ammonius,  whose  writings,  some  of  which  are  still 
extant,  are  quoted  by  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 
Among  these  are  a  treatise  on  the  agreement  of  Moses 
and*  Jesus,  and  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

Amphilochius  of  Cappadocia,  at  first  a  monk,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Iconium  in  Lycaonia.  He  was  a 
strenuous  opponent  of  the  Arians,  and  influenced  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  to  issue  an  edict  against  them. 
He  was  present  at  the  synod  of  Constantinople  in  394. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  by  Basil  the  Great.  Most  of 
his  writings,  which  consisted  mainly  of  sermons  and  bio- 
graphies, are  lost ;  but  one  of  his  poetical  works,  still 
extant,  contains  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  Christian 
writings  as  they  were  received  in  his  time.  This,  how- 
ever, is  by  some  ascribed  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzen. 

Andreas,  once  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
about  the  year  500,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Revela- 
tion, which  is  still  extant,  and  is  in  many  respects  a 
work  of  great  interest  and  importance. 

AppeRes,  about  the  year  188,  was  a  disciple  of  Mar. 
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cion,  and  a  fellow  student  of  Lucian.  After  having 
been  excommunicated  by  Marcion  for  the  alleged  crime 
of  unchastity,  he  founded  a  Gnostic  sect  of  his  own. 
He  is  quoted  by  Ambrose,  and  notwithstanding  his 
rather  doubtful  moral  character,  there  is  no  groimd 
for  the  impeachment  of  his  testimony  in  regard  to  the 
sacred  books  in  use  among  the  Christians  of  his  time. 
He  had  neither  interests  nor  prejudices,  which,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  would  induce  him  to  give  false  testi- 
mony on  such  a  subject  as  this. 

Apollonius,  In  the  first  century  after  Christ  there  was 
a  pagan  of  this  name,  from  Tyana  in  Cappadocia.  He 
was  said  to  be  a  worker  of  miracles;  he  travelled 
extensively  as  a  teacher  of  morals  and  religion,  and  his 
miracles  were  often  claimed  to  be  on  a  level  with  those 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  A  few  of  his  letters  are  still  extant ; 
and  a  biography  of  him,  principally  from  the  writings 
of  Philostratus,  was  published  by  the  English  deist, 
Blount,  in  1680. 

The  Christian  Apollonius  was  a  presbyter  at  Ephesus, 
and  an  active  opponent  of  Montanus.  He  lived  late  in 
the  third  century,  and  is  quoted  by  Eusebius. 

Archelaus,  a  bishop  in  Mesopotamia,  about  the  year 
277,  and  one  of  the  first  opponents  of  the  sect  of  the 
Manichaeans. 

Aretas,  archbishop  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  about 
540,  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  Revelation,  which 
is  still  extant. 

Arius,  the  much  celebrated  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Arians,  was  the  son  of  Ammonius,  from  Lybia  or  Alex- 
andria, and  a  contemporary  of  Constantino.  He  was 
presbyter  at  Alexandria,  under  the  Bishop  Alexander, 
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when  he  first  propounded  his  doctrine  that  the  Son  is 
created  and  not  from  eternity.  Condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Nice  in  326,  he  was  banished.  He  made  his 
submissions  in  a  creed  artfully  worded,  and  returned 
to  Alexandria,  whence  he  was  expelled  by  Athanasius, 
his  chief  opponent  Repairing  to  Constantinople,  the 
emperor,  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  patriarch 
Alexander,  peremptorily  required  that  he  should  be 
again  received  into  the  communion  of  the  Alexandrian 
church;  but  before  this  requisition  could  be  formally 
carried  out  he  died  very  suddenly,  not  without  suspicion 
of  poison,  in  the  year  336.  Some  of  his  writings, 
consisting  principally  of  poems  and  letters,  are  still 
extant,  and  contain  a  variety  of  important  testimony 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  impeach. 

Arnobius,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  Africa, 
near  the  close  of  the  third  century,  was  at  first  an  open 
opponent  of  Christianity.  By  a  remarkable  dream  he 
was  brought  to  acknowledge  Christ,  and  requested 
baptism  of  the  bishop  of  Sicca,  who  required,  as  a  proof 
of  the  sincerity  and  genuineness  of  his  conversion,  that 
he  should  write  a  book  in  defence  of  the  Christian  faith. 
This  gave  occasion  to  his  celebrated  work,  entitled 
*  Disputations  against  the  Gentiles,'  now  indeed  far  more 
valuable  for  its  testimony  to  facts  than  for  its  logical 
arguments. 

Athanasius  succeeded  Alexander  in  the  episcopal 
dignity  at  Alexandria  in  326,  and  died  in  373.  His 
whole  oflScial  life  was  spent  in  heated  and  violent  con- 
troversy with  Arius  and  the  Arians,  sometimes  trium- 
phant and  sometimes  conquered ;  so  that,  of  the  forty-six 
years  of  his  bishopric,  twenty  were  spent  in  exile.     It 
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was  not  till  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  Valens  that 
his  triumph  became  complete  and  permanent.  The 
creed  which  bears  his  name  was  not  his  composition,  but 
a  large  number  of  his  writings  are  extant,  easily  acces- 
sible and  of  great  value. 

Athenofforas  was  a  philosopher  of  Athens  about  the 
year  160.  After  his  conversion  to  Christianity  he  wrote 
an  apology  for  the  Christians,  directed  to  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  son  Commodus,  and  a  treatise 
on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  a  subject  of  great 
interest  at  Athens,  as  we  learn  from  the  Apostle  Paul, 
Acts  xvii.     These  writings  are  both  still  accessible. 

Aurelius  Auffustin,  the  son  of  Patricius  and  Monica, 
was  bom  at  Tagaste  in  Africa,  in  the  year  359.  In 
early  life,  through  the  influence  of  bad  associates,  he 
was  much  given  to  dissipation,  and  was  for  a  consider- 
able time  partial  to  the  doctrines  of  the  ManichsBans. 
He  lived  at  Rome,  and  later  at  Milan  as  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric.  By  the  influence  of  Ambrose  especially  he 
was  led  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  particularly 
the  Epistles  of  Paul.  After  a  long  and  severe  inward 
struggle  he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  re- 
turned to  Africa,  first  as  a  priest  and  afterwards  as  bishop 
of  Hippo,  in  which  last  position  he  remained  during  his 
life.  He  was  the  most  powerful  and  influential  of  all 
the  teachers  of  the  Latin  church.  Particularly  by  his 
conflict  with  the  Pelagians  he  came  to  precise  statements 
respecting  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace,  and  thus 
became  the  most  celebrated  theologian  of  the  Christian 
world.     His  writings  are  voluminous  and  of  easy  access. 

Bardesanes  was  a  native  of  Mesopotamia,  and  lived  at 
Edessa  about  170.    He  at  first  belonged  to  the  orthodox 
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church,  then  became  a  convert  to  Valentinus,  then 
became  the  founder  of  a  Gnostic  system  of  his  own,  but 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  returned  to  sounder  views. 
He  was  a  man  of  candour,  acuteness,  and  learning.  He 
wrote  much  in  the  Syrian  language,  and  his  works  were 
so  highly  esteemed  that  they  were  translated  into  Greek 
and  widely  read.  He  published  refutations  of  Marcion 
and  almost  all  the  heretics  of  his  time ;  he  compcysed  a 
dialogue  on  fate,  dedicated  to  Antoninus ;  a  work  on  the 
persecutions  to  which  the  Christians  were  subjected, 
eta  Eusebius  gives  him  a  high  character.  *Eccl. 
Hist.'  XX.  30. 

Barnabas,  a  Levite  of  Cyprus,  according  to  Clement 
of  Alexandria  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  He  was 
the  companion  of  Paul  at  Antioch  and  also  on  his  first 
missionary  journey ;  and  after  his  separation  from  Paul 
he  went  with  Mark  to  Cyprus,  and  probably  to  other 
places,  preaching  the  gospel  There  is  an  interesting 
espistle  which  the  ancients  universally  ascribe  to  him, 
though  it  has  been  doubted  by  some  of  the  modems. 
It  is  contained  entire  in  the  original  Greek  in  the 
famous  Sinai  manuscript  discovered  by  Tischendorf. 
It  has  been  often  published,  was  highly  esteemed  in 
the  ancient  church,  and  though  in  its  present  form  it 
may  contain  some  interpolations,  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  rejecting  it  as  a  whole. 

Basilides,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Eg3rptian 
Gnostics,  lived  at  the  close  of  the  first  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  centuries.  He  propagated  his  senti- 
ments with  great  activity,  zeal,  and  power,  in  Africa 
and  Asia,  assigning  great  prominence  to  the  doctrines 
of  emanation  and  dualism.     He  wrote  a  commentary 
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on  the  Gospels  in  twenty-four  books,  which  was  refuted 
by  Agrippa  Castor,  and  from  which  subsequent  Chris- 
tian writers  have  raade  many  extracts.  An  apocryphal 
gospel  is  also  ascribed  to  him.  His  testimony  is  very 
valuable  as  to  the  Gospels  and  other  New  Testament 
boots  received  in  his  time.    Eusebius,  *  Hist.  Eccl.'  iv.  7. 

Basil  the  Great,  the  brother  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
was  born  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century.  He  studied  at  Antioch, 
Constantinople,  and  Athens,  became  a  monk  and  a 
foimder  of  monasteries  in  Pontus ;  he  was  afterwards 
a  presbyter  in  Csesarea,  his  native  place,  under  Euse- 
bius, but  disagreeing  with  his  bishop,  he  returned  to 
his  monkish  life  in  Pontus ;  and  again  becoming  recon- 
ciled to  Eusebius,  he  succeeded  him  as  bishop  of  Cae- 
sarea  in  Cappadocia.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  his  time,  and  a  zealous  helper  of  Atha- 
nasius  in  his  conflict  with  the  Arians.  His  works  still 
extant  are  very  numerous,  and  have  often  been  repub- 
lished. Among  them  we  have  four  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  letters,  nine  homilies  in  verse,  monastic 
rules,  liturgies,  etc. 

Beryllus  was  bishop  of  Bostra  in  Arabia,  about  the 
year  290.  He  held  some  notions  respecting  the  person 
of  Christ,  which  Origen  so  effectually  refuted  that  he 
renounced  them  entirely,  and  became  in  consequence 
one  of  Origen's  firmest  and  most  devoted  friends. 

Caius,  a  presbyter  at  Rome  about  the  year  200. 
He  was  the  author  of  three  works  of  which  there  are 
fragments  preserved  by  Eusebius ;  and  the  Italian  Mu- 
ratori,  not  without  good  reason,  ascribes  to  him  a  frag- 
ment containing  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  interesting 
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catalogues  in  existence  of  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  at  that  time  received.  He  is  very  often 
quoted  by  the  church  historian  Eusebius,  who  sets  great 
value  on  his  testimony.  The  important  fragment  re- 
ferred to  was  discovered  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at 
Milan  by  the  librarian  Muratori,  about  the  year  1720. 

Carpocrcdes  lived  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt  early  in 
the  second  century,  and  was  the  founder  of  an  anti- 
nomian  system  of  Gnosticism,  which  was  further  de- 
veloped and  propagated  by  his  son  Epiphanius.  He  is 
largely  quoted  by  Irenaeus,  Epiphanius,  and  others. 

Cassianus  {Julius)  ^  a  Valentinian  Gnostic  of  the 
second  century,  whose  writings  are  quoted  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria. 

Cassiodorus  (Magnus  Aurelius)  was  born  at  Calabria 
about  the  year  470.  He  was  prime  minister  of  Theo- 
doric,  and  was  engaged  in  political  life  with  great 
distinction  and  success  till  be  was  seventy  years  old. 
He  then  retired  to  a  monastery  founded  by  himself 
in  Calabria,  and  became  a  very  voluminous  writer  on 
religious  subjects,  Kving  to  be  more  than  ninety  years 
old. 

Cehus  was  a  heathen,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  and 
a  violent  enemy  of  the  Christians.  He  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  very  near  the  time  when  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  were  first  collected  into  a  volume. 
He  wrote  a  very  elaborate  book,  which  he  entitled  the 
True  Word  (or  Logos),  in  which  he  undertakes  to 
refute  the  Christians  out  of  their  own  writings.  He 
introduces  a  Jew  who  quotes  very  largely  from  the 
Christian  Scriptures.    The  very  object  and  plan  of  the 
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work,  as  well  as  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  author, 
makes  it  an  invaluable  witness  to  the  Christian  books 
as  then  received.  Though  we  have  not  the  book  of 
Celsus  entire,  yet  in  the  refutation  of  it  by  Origen 
there  are  very  large  and  literal  quotations  from  it,  in 
which  the  views  of  this  zealous  pagan  in  regard  to  the 
Christian  books,  as  he  read  them  at  that  early  period, 
are  very  fully  developed.  There  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  a  more  important  witness  to  the  integrity  and 
genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  than 
this  very  zealous  and  able  enemy  of  Christianity. 

Chrysostom  (John)  was  bom  at  Antioch  about  the 
year  354.  He  was  one  of  the  most  effective  preachers 
of  the  Christian  church,  and  it  was  on  account  of  his 
eloquence  that  he  received  the  surname  of  Chrysostom, 
or  Golden  Mouth,  He  was  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
but  had  a  very  bitter  enemy  in  the  empress  Eudoxia,  by 
whose  influence  he  was  twice  banished,  and  he  finally 
died  in  exile  at  Comane  in  Pontus,  in  the  year  407. 
His  writings  are  very  numerous,  consisting  of  treatises, 
sermons,  and  letters;  they  have  been  collected  with 
great  care,  and  frequently  published  in  very  handsome 
volumes.    He  is  the  prince  of  the  Greek  Church  Fathers. 

Claudius  Apollinaris  was  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in 
Phrygia,  about  the  year  173,  and  an  able  and  zealous 
defender  of  the  Christian  truth.  The  ancients,  par- 
ticularly Eusebius  and  Jerome,  were  acquainted  with 
many  of  his  writings,  as,  for  example,  an  apology  to 
the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  five  books  against  the 
pagans,  two  respecting  the  truth,  two  against  the  Jews, 
letters  against  the  Montanists ;  but  none  of  these  are 
now  extant. 
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Clemerd  of  Rome,  the  same  spoken  of  by  Paul  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  iv.  3,  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  a 
disciple  of  the  apostles,  and  bishop  of  Rome  at  the  close 
of  the  first  century.  Under  his  name  we  have  two 
epistles  to  the  church  at  Corinth,  the  first  genuine  and 
entire,  but  the  second  a  mere  fragment  and  of  doubt- 
ful authority.  The  book  ascribed  to  him,  under  the 
title  of  Becognitions,  is  a  religious  romance  in  ten  books, 
which  we  have  only  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Rufinus. 
The  Clementina,  nineteen  homilies,  appear  to  be  a 
reproduction  of  the  Recognitions  in  a  modified  form. 
These  works  are  very  important  as  contributions  to 
the  history  of  the  Ebionites;  they  belong  to  the 
earliest  period  of  Christian  literature,  after  the  New 
Testament,  and  probably  may  be  the  genuine  works 
of  Clement  the  friend  of  Paul.  The  Canons  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  are  more 
doubtful  as  to  their  authorship;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  five  letters,  one  of  which  is  directed 
to  the  Apostle  James.  All  these  books  have  been 
many  times  published,  and  are  very  valuable  as  wit- 
nesses to  the  opinions  and  the  literature  of  the  first 
age  of  the  Christian  church,  and  they  all  tend  to  confirm 
the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament  books,  as  we  now 
have  them. 

Clement  {Titus  Flavins)  of,  Alexandria  was  by  birth 
a  pagan,  and  well  instructed  in  all  the  branches  of 
Greek  literature.  He  received  his  Christian  instruc- 
tion from  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  teacher  Pantae- 
nus,  in  the  year  187  became  his  successor  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  catechetic  school,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
had  the  world-famed  Origen  as  one  of  his  scholars.    His 
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Institutes,  in  which  he  gave  a  concise  view  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  are  lost,  except 
a  few  fragments  preserved  by  later  writers.  But  we 
have  five  entire  works  by  him  which  are  of  great  value, 
and  which  in  their  day  laid  the  foundation  of  Christian 
theology  as  a  science.  We  see  in  all  his  writings  that 
he  used  the  same  Bible,  especially  the  same  New  Testa- 
ment, which  we  n^w  have, 

Cyprian  {Thascius  CsecUius)  was  bom  in  Carthage, 
of  pagan  parents,  about  the  year  200.     He  was  at  first 
a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  a  heathen,  a  man  of  genius,  and 
rather  dissipated.     In  245  he  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  means  of  Caecilius,  a  presbyter  of  Carthage, 
and   immediately  entered  the   service   of  the   church, 
and  though  he  lived  but  twelve  years  after  this,  by  his 
incessant  activity  and  great  strength  of  character,  he 
rendered  services  which  have  placed  his  name  among 
the   highest  of  all   Christian   antiquity.      He  became 
bishop  of  Carthage  in  248  ;  during  the  Decian  persecu- 
tion he  fled,  while  others  apostatised ;  and  the  question 
of  their  subsequent  restoration  gave  rise  to  a  violent 
controversy,  which  he  with  great  diflSculty  suppressed. 
He  took  part  with  the  Eoman  bishop  Cornelius  against 
his  rival  Novatian,  in  order  to  restore  the  unity  of  the 
church.      When  another    bishop   of    Rome,   Stephen, 
undertook  to  impose  the  traditions  of  Rome  on  other 
churches,  as  if  they  were  of  universal  obligation,  Cyprian 
was  his  most  energetic  and  determined  opponent.   In  the 
persecution  under  Valerian  he  was  at  first  exiled,  and 
then  beheaded  in  the  year  256.    His  works,  consisting 
of  short  treatises,  called  forth  by  the  exigencies  of  his 
times,  and  familiar  letters,  have  been  preserved  with 
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great  care  and  often  republished  Of  his  letters  there 
are  more  than  eighty,  and  they  give  a  most  striking  and 
truthful  picture  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  organization 
and  discipline,  the  spirit  and  the  life  of  the  church  at 
that  early  period.  He  had  high  ideas  of  the  episcopal 
authority,  and  was  most  distinguished  as  an  organizer 
and  disciplinarian. 

Cyrill,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  tjpe  middle  of  the 
fourth  century.  At  first  he  was  a  moderate  semi-Arian, 
but  subsequently  adopted  the  Nicene  creed,  and  for  this 
was  by  the  Arian  party- expelled  from  his  see.  His 
writings  that  remain  to  us  consist  of  catechetical  in- 
structions for  youth  and  recent  converts,  with  fragments 
of  sermons,  etc. 

CyriU,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  belongs  to  the  fifth 
century,  and  was  a  leading  man  of  his  time.  He  was 
the  chief  opponent  of  Nestorius,  and  summoned  against 
him  the  council  of  Ephesus,  in  431.  Besides  his  con- 
troversial works  against  Nestorius  and  others,  we  have 
from  him  commentaries  on  John's  Gospel,  the  twelve 
minor  prophets,  Isaiah,  and  select  portions  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome,  in  252,  has  left  three 
letters,  one  particularly  against  the  Sabellians.  The 
works  published  in  the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
at  Athens,  a  convert  of  Paul  the  Apostle  (Acts  xvii.),  are 
undoubtedly  spurious,  and  belong  to  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century. 

Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  in  170.  Ancient 
writers,  particularly  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  have  frequent 
references  to  his  letters,  but  we  have  none  of  them 
entire.     He  was  a  man  of  great  authority  among  the 
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oburches  of  his  day.     He  died  the  death  of  a  martyr 
in  173. 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  sumamed  the  Oreaty  was  a 
scholar  of  Origen,  was  by  him  converted  to  Christianity 
from  paganism,  and  became  bishop  in  247.  His  official 
life  was  a  very  disturbed  one.  In  the  Decian  persecu- 
tion he  suffered  a  long  imprisonment,  with  the  Bishop 
Nepos  he  had  a  controversy  in  regard  to  the  millennium, 
in  which  he  had  the  pleasure  of  bringing  over  that 
bishop  to  his  own  anti-millenarian  views ;  he  affirmed 
the  validity  of  heretic  baptism,  and  met  with  severe 
opposition  on  this  account ;  he  wrote  against  Sabellius 
and  also  against  Paul  of  Samosata ;  during  the  Valerian 
persecution  he  was  driven  into  exile ;  and  after  a  most 
unquiet  life  he  died  in  269.  Of  his  numerous  writings 
we  have  only  fragments  remaining,  which  have  been 
collected  and  published. 

Ephraem  the  Syrian  was  bom  at  Nisibis  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, became  abbot  of  the  cloister  in  Edessa,  and  died 
in  378.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  in  the  Syrian 
language  ;  his  works  were  highly  esteemed  ;  they  were 
translated  into  Greek  and  read  in  many  churches.  As 
we  have  already  observed,  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself  was  in  one  instance  at  least  obliterated  to 
furnish  parchment  for  a  copy  of  Ephraem's  Sermons ;  a 
symbol  of  what  has  often  happened  in  the  Christian 
church  since  his  time.  His  works  have  been  frequently 
and  very  handsomely  published. 

JSpiphanius-wQs  of  Jewish  origin,  and  bom  in  a  village 
near  Jerusalem  about  the  year  310.  After  his  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  be  became  a  monk  in  Palestine,  and 
was  afterwards  made  bishop  of  Salamis  in  the  island  of 
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Cyprus.  He  was  full  of  zeal  against  heretics,  and  among 
his  Other  writings  is  a  ponderous  work  against  eighty 
heresies.  He  assailed  with  great  energy  John,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  on  account  of  his  supposed  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  Origen,  and  endeavoured,  though  in  vain, 
to  enlist  Chrysostom. in  his  crusade  against  Origenism. 
He  did  not  begin  to  be  an  author  till  after  he  was  sixty, 
and  pursued  the  calling  with  characteristic  zeal  and 
industry  till  he  was  past  ninety.  He  died  while  return- 
ing xfrom  a  long  journey  which  he  had  made  in  his  zeal 
against  Origenism.  His  works  are  hasty,  fiery,  and  full 
of  mistakes,  but  valuable  on  account  of  the  many  quota- 
tions which  he  makes  from  ancient  writings  now  lost 
For  his  time  he  was  a  remarkable  Unguist,  being  ac- 
quainted with  Hebrew,  Syrian,  Egyptian,  Greek,  and 
Latin.  His  works  are  to  this  day  easily  accessible.  He 
is  a  remarkable  example  of  zeal,  industry,  and  sincerity 
in  heresy  hunting.  His  quotations  from  other  authors 
are  generally  faithful  and  reliable. 

EusSnus,  sumamed  Pamphilus,  from  his  friend  the 
martyr,  was  bom  in  Palestine  in  the  year  264,  and  died 
in  340.  He  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  early  church 
historians,  and  has  been  perhaps  sufficiently  characterized 
in  the  second  chapter  of  this  work.  He  was  bishop  of 
Csesarea  in  Palestine,  an  amazingly  diligent  reader  and 
writer,  amiable,  unprejudiced,  and  candid.  He  en- 
deavoured to  protect  Arius  against  Alexander  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  thus  incurred  for  himself  the 
suspicion  of  Arianism,  though  he  subscribed  the  Nicene 
creed ;  and  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Constantino  in 
regard  to  Athanasius.  He  became  an  intimate  personal 
friend  of  that  celebrated  emperor,  and  had  a  most  favour- 
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able  opinion  of  him,  which  is  not  at  all  surprising 
considering  the  circumstances.  His  numerous  historical 
writings  are  still  held  in  great  esteem,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  can  supply  their  place.  Notwithstanding 
all  that  partisan  zeal  has  from  time  to  time  alleged 
against  him,  there  is  no  historian  equally  voluminous 
on  whom  fewer  errors  can  be  proved. 

There  were  other  distinguished  churchmen  of  the 
same  name  during  that  age,  as  a  bishop  of  Emessa  in 
359,  who  published  homilies,  and  a  bishop  of  VercelH 
in  371. 

Evagrius  Scholasticus  was  bom  at  Epiphania  in  Ooele 
Syria  in  the  year  636,  and  was  a  lawyer  at  Antioch. 
We  have  from  him  an  ecclesiastical  history  in  six  books, 
including  the  period  between  the  years  431  and  594 ; 
a  valuable  work,  though  somewhat  ma,rred  by  the 
credulity  of  the  author  and  his  faith  in  monkish 
legends. 

Firmilianus,  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  was 
a  great  admirer  of  Origen,  and  he  took  an  active  part 
in  all  the  church  questions  of  his  time.  We  have  from 
him  an  able  letter  to  Gjrprian,  in  which  he  takes  part 
with  that  prelate  against  the  asstmiptions  of  Stephen, 
the  bishop  of  Rome.  He  is  referred  to  by  Eusebuis, 
*  Eccl.  Hist.'  vi.  26,  29,  46  ;  vii.  5,  29. 

Gregory,  sumamed  Thaumcdurgus,  or  Wonder  Worker, 
on  account  of  the  wonderful  works  which  he  is  said  to 
have  wrought,  was  born  of  wealthy  and  respectable 
heathen  parents,  at  New  Caesarea,  in  Pontus,  about 
the  year  210.  In  231  he  was  on  his  way  to  Berytus, 
intending  to  study  law  at  the  famous  school  in  that 
place ;  but  meeting  with  Origen  he  was  converted  to 
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Christianity,  and  the  whole  purpose  of  his  life  was 
changed.  He  studied  with  Origen  eight  years.  He 
was  made  bishop  of  his  native  city  about  the  year  243 
or  244.  At  that  time  there  were  said  to  be  only  seven- 
teen Christians  in  the  whole  city;  but  such  was  the 
energy  and  success  of  his  labours  there,  that  when  he 
died  in  270,  there  were  scarcely  so  many  pagans  left 
in  the  place,  though  a  very  populous  one.  In  the 
Decian  persecution  he  was  obliged  to  flee.  Afterwards 
he  took  part  against  Paul  of  Samosata  in  269,  at  the 
Council  of  Antioch.  He  was  a  diligent  student  of 
Scripture,  and  a  most  laborious  and  faithful  pastor. 
His  fame  filled  the  North  and  the  East,  and  even  the 
pagans  called  him  the  second  Moses. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzen  was  bom  in  the  year  300,  at 
Nazianzen  in  Cappadocia,  where  his  father  was  bishop. 
He  was  the  confidential  friend  of  Basil  the  Great,  was 
sometime  bishop  of  Constantinople,  but  finally  retired 
to  private  life  and  died  391.  When  Julian  the  Apostate 
prohibited  the  Christians  the  use  of  the  Greek  and 
Eoman  classics,  Gregory  and  some  others  endeavoured 
to  fill  the  gap  by  writings  of  their  own.  In  the  Arian 
controversy  he  kept  the  congregations  at  Constantinople 
warmly  engaged  against  the  heretics.  On  account 
of  his  great  attainments  in  divinity  he  was  surnamed 
the  Theologian,  He  published  discourses,  of  which 
there  are  two  against  Julian  written  with  great  severity  ; 
we  have  of  his  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  letters ; 
and  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  poetical  pieces 
in  different  kinds  of  verse.  His  works  were  highly 
esteemed,  carefully  preserved,  and  are  still  accessible  in 
good  editions. 
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Gregory  of  Nyssa,  brother  of  Basil  the  Great,  was 
bom  at  Pontus  in  Macedonia,  was  at  first  a  rhetorician, 
then  a  monk,  and  finally  bishop  of  Nyssa.  He  was 
exiled  from  his  see  for  eight  years  by  the  Arians,  and 
attended  both  the  councils  of  Constantinople  in  381 
and  394.  He  was  highly  celebrated  for  his  eloquence 
as  a  preacher.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 
His  writings,  treatises,  orations,  poems,  etc.,  are  well 
preserved. 

Hegesippm  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  and  a  member  of 
the  Christian  congregation  at  Jerusalem.  He  composed 
at  Rome,  about  the  year  176,  a  historical  work  under 
the  title  of  *  Memoirs,'  which  described  in  five  books  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  church  of  Christ  from  its  origin  to 
his  own  time.  Nothing  remains  of  this  work  but  the 
fragments  preserved  by  Eusebius.  He  died  in  180.  A 
history  of  the  Jewish  war  and  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  are  ascribed  to  him,  are  not  his.  Euse- 
bius, 'Eccl.  Hist.'  iii.  19,  20,  32 ;  iv.  8,  22. 

Eercuileonj  of  whom  but  little  is  known,  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Valentine,  about  the  year  126.  He  wrote 
largely  on  the  New  Testament  books,  but  though  we 
have  none  of  his  works  entire,  yet  copious  extracts  are 
made  from  them  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen. 
Being  a  Gnostic,  and  of  that  very  early  period,  his  testi- 
mony is  particularly  valuable. 

HeradUus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century, 
is  mentioned  by  Jerome  and  Eusebius  as  an  able  com- 
mentator on  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 

Hermas.  Under  this  name  there  was  in  the  most 
ancient  church,  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  a  book 
entitled  the   Pastor  or  Shepherd.    The  ancients  sup- 
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posed  the  author  to  be  the  Hermas  mentioned  by  Paul 
in  Rom.  xvi.  14.  Others  would  ascribe  it  to  Hermas, 
a  brother  of  Pius,  bishop  of  Eome,  about  the  year  156. 
But  the  great  authority  of  the  book  as  early  as  the 
time  of  IrensBUs  (from  140  to  200)  would  certainly 
indicate  the  correctness  of  the  first  opinion  rather  than 
the  second.  In  the  work,  which  consists  of  three  books, 
an  angel  in  the  guise  of  a  shepherd  gives  instructions 
to  Hermas  on  the  various  duties  of  the  Christian  life, 
in  the  form  of  visions,  commands,  and  similitudes. 
It  was  for  many  agies  extant  in  a  Latin  translation  only, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  sentences;  but  in  the 
famous  Sinai  manuscript  discovered  by  Tischendorf 
we  have  the  original  Greek  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
it.  It  is  a  most  precious  relic  of  the  very  highest 
Christian  antiquity. 

Hermias,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  while  paganism  was  stiU  in  the  ascendant  and 
all  powerful,  wrote  a  sharp  polemic  work  in  opposition 
to  it,  entitled  Irrisio  QentUium  Phihsophorum,  Ridicule 
of  the  Gentile  Philosophers,  which  is  interesting  as  a 
specimen  of  the  very  earliest  Christian  polemics.  It  is 
still  accessible  in  good  editions. 

Hieronymus  (Sophronius  Eusebius)  was  bom  in  the 
year  330  at  Stride  in  Dalmatia.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  all  the  church  fSsithers,  particularly  in 
everything  pertaining  to  the  literature  of  the  Bible.  In 
English  we  generally  write  his  name  Jerome.  He  received 
at  Rome  his  first  instruction  in  the  sciences,  travelled 
extensively,  and  finally  withdrew  to  a  solitude  near 
Bethlehem  in  Palestine,  where  he  spent  his  life  in  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  composition  of  various 
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learned  works  in  the  several  departments  of  Christian 
literature.  He  employed  a  Jew  to  teach  him  Hebrew, 
and  was  a  most  diligent  and  faithful  student.  His 
greatest  work  was  the  revising  of  the  common  Latin 
translation  of  the  Bible  called  the  Vulgate,  and  writing 
for  the  several  books  of  Scripture  erudite  prefaces  contain- 
ing all  that  could  be  ascertained  respecting  the  authors, 
times  and  occasions  of  writing,  etc.  Even  the  most 
laborious  investigations  of  modem  times  have  in  many 
instances  scarcely  advanced  beyond  the  results  of  Jerome. 
Of  most  of  the  sacred  books  he  made  new  translations, 
very  much  superior  to  any  that  had  preceded.  His 
writings  are  among  the  richest  of  the  ancient  sources  of 
critical  investigation ;  there  are  passages  in  them  of  sur- 
passing eloquence ;  he  was  altogether  sincere  and  earnest, 
but  he  always  wrote  hastily,  and  was  often  passionate 
and  prejudiced.  He  had  several  fierce  controversies 
with  Rafinus,  Augustin,  and  others;  and  when  excited, 
as  he  always  was  almost  in  controversy,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  his  opponents  by  the  roughest  kind  of 
names.  His  writings  were  numerous,  mainly  on 
exegetical  and  historical  subjects ;  they  have  been  care- 
fully preserved,  and  are  accessible  in  many  good 
editions.     He  died  in  420  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

Hilary^  called  by  many  the  Western  Atharumus,  was 
bom  in  Poitiers  in  Aquitania,  educated  in  paganism ; 
but  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  he  became  bishop  of  his  native  city  in  355.  For 
his  opposition  to  Arianism  he  was  banished  to  Phrygia  ; 
but  after  his  return  he  sought  with  redoubled  zeal  to 
purify  France  from  this  heresy.  He  died  in  368.  He 
wrote  on  the  Trinity,  commentaries,  hymns,  etc.     His 
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works  are  preserved  with  a  good  degree  of  completeness, 
and  have  often  been  published  in  handsome  and  read- 
able editions. 

Hippolytus  (Eusebius,  '  Eccl.  Hist.'  vi.  20,  22)  belongs 
to  the  close  of  the  second  century,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  active  and  influential  churchmen  of  his  day. 
He  was  a  scholar  of  Irenaeus  and  a  friend  of  Origen. 
He  was  bishop  of  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and 
died  a  martyr's  death.  His  writings  consist  of  com- 
mentaries on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  sermons, 
dogmatic  and  polemic  treatises,  historical  disquisitions, 
etc.  His  personal  history  was  very  little  known  even  to 
Eusebius  and  others  of  the  earliest  writers,  but  it  has 
been  gradually  coming  to  light  even  in  modem  times. 
In  1551  a  statue  of  him,  with  an  inscription  giving 
some  account  of  him  and  his  writings,  was  disinterred 
near  Bome ;  in  1661  a  polemic  work  of  his  was  dis- 
covered; and  in  1842  there  were  foimd  in  Greece 
seven  books,  that  is  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth,  of  his 
great  work  on  all  the  heresies,  of  which  only  the  first 
book  had  before  been  known.  This  discovery  produced 
a  wide-spread  excitement  in  the  learned  world,  and 
gave  rise  to  numerous  publications  illustrating,  from 
Hippolytus,  the  doctrines,  rites,  and  ethics  of  the  ancient 
church. 

Ignatius,  surnamed  Theodorus,  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Apostle  John,  and  by  him  ordained  bishop  of  Antioch, 
which  oflBce  he  held  forty  years.  He  lived  through  the 
persecution  of  Domitian,  but  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  he 
was  condemned  to  death  ;  and  after  a  most  remarkable 
conversation  with  the  emperor,  an  account  of  which  is 
still  extant,  he  was  taken  to  Rome  and  there  suffered 
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martyrdom,  by  being  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  about  the 
year  109  (Eusebius,  '  Eocl.  Hist.'  iii  36).  An  account  of 
his  martyrdom,  written  by  the  friends  who  attended  him 
on  his  journey,  is  still  preserved.  While  at  Smyrna, 
and  at  Troas,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  he  wrote  letters  to 
several  of  the  Christian  churches,  and  one  to  his  friend 
Polycarp.  These  seven  epistles  have  been  known  and 
read  in  the  Christian  churches  from  the  very  earliest 
period.  There  is  an  edition  of  them  of  about  the  sixth 
century,  which  undoubtedly  contains  many  interpola- 
tions; but  the  earlier  and  briefer  recensions,  of  which 
Archbishop  Usher  had  a  Latin  translation,  and  I.  Voss 
the  Greek  original,  may  safely  be  received  as  genuine 
throughout.  Besides  these  seven  there  are  others  as- 
cribed to  Ignatius,  which  may  be  rejected  as  spurious. 
The  genuine  epistles  of  Ignatius  are  among  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  relics  of  Christian  antiquity  ;  they 
have  often  been  published,  and  are  easily  accessible. 

Irenseus  was  bom  at  Smyrna,  probably  about  the 
year  120.  He  studied  with  Polycarp  and  Papias.  He 
was  a  missionary  to  the  pagans  in  France  under  Pothinus, 
from  whom  he  received  ordination ;  and  after  the  death 
of  his  master  by  martyrdom  he  succeeded  him  as  bishop 
of  Lyons  in  the  year  178.  He  was  a  faithful  pastor  of 
his  flock,  had  great  influence  throughout  the  Christian 
world,  and  successfully  withstood  Victor,  bishop  of  Bome, 
in  his  endeavours  to  impose  the  Romish  Easter  on  other 
churches.  He  suffered  martyrdom  under  Septimius 
Severus,  in  the  year  202.  Eusebius,  *  EccL  Hist.'  v.  15, 
20.  24,  26.  He  was  probably  the  author  of  the  letter, 
still  extant,  which  gives  so  graphic  and  terrible  a 
description  of  the  persecutions  suffered  by  the  churches 
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of  Vienne  and  Lyons  in  France,  in  the  year  177.  His 
great  work  is  his  five  books  against  heresies,  which  is 
still  extant,  partly  in  the  original  Greek,  but  mostly  in 
a  very  ancient  and  rather  barbarous  Latin  translation. 
The  work  contains  a  great  amount  of  information  as  to 
the  origin,  doctrines,  and  character  of  the  ancient 
heretics,  as  well  as  of  the  theological  tenets  of  the 
orthodox  churches  of  that  age,  and  the  most  approved 
mode  of  stating  and  defending  them.  The*  book  is  a 
very  common  one. 

Isidorus,  the  son  of  the  Gnostic  Basilides,  wrote 
works  both  of  an  exegetical  and  ethical  character,  of 
which  fragments  are  preserved  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Epiphanius. 

Isidorus  of  Alexandria,  surnam^d  Pdusiota,  a  monk 
of  Pelusium,  was  distinguished  for  his  abstemious  and 
severe  life.  He  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  has  left  over  two  thousand  letters  arranged 
in  five  books. 

Jerome,  see  Hieront/mus. 

Jornandes,  or  Jordanes^  a  Goth,  was  before  his  con- 
version a  notary,  then  a  monk,  and  finally  a  bishop 
about  the  year  550.  His  works  are  historical,  and  con- 
tain important  testimonies. 

Josephus  {Flavius\  the  great  historian  of  the  Jews, 
bom  at  Jerusalem  in  the  year  37,  son  of  a  priest,  and  of 
the  sect  of  the  Pharisees.  In  the  Roman  war  he  held 
with  great  distinction  the  Jewish  military  command  in 
Galilee ;  but  being  defeated  and  made  a  prisoner  by 
Vespasian,  he  became  an  intimate  Mend  of  the  emperor 
and  his  son,  and  was  employed  by  Titus  as  a  negotiator 
with  the  Jews  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.     His  last  years 
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were  spent  at  Rome.  His  works  are  well  known.  His 
testimonies  to  Christ  and  the  early  history  of  Christianity 
have  by  some  been  rejected  as  spurious,  but  without 
sufficient  reason. 

Julius  Africanus  (Eusebius,  'Eccl.  Hist.'  i.  7 ;  vi  31) 
was  by  birth  a  Lybian,  and  dwelt  at  Emmaus,  in  Pales- 
tine, and  he  is  by  some  called  bishop  of  Emmaus,  which 
is  the  same  as  Nicopolis.  When  the  city  was  destroyed 
by  fire  about  the  year  220,  Julius  was  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus  to  have  it  rebuilt  He  was 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  influence,  and  has  left  some 
important  writings,  though  now  mostly  in  fragments. 
His  letter  to  Aristides  on  the  genealogies  in  Matthew 
and  Luke,  and  a  letter  to  Origen  on  the  genuinenesss  of 
the  story  of  Susanna  in  the  Greek  Daniel,  we  have 
entire ;  but  of  his  great  historical  summary,  from  the 
creation  to  A.  D.  221,  and  an  elaborate  treatise  on  natural 
science  and  medicine,  only  fragments  remain. 

Justin  (FlaviuSy  the  Martyr)  was  bom  at  Neapolis, 
the  ancient  Shechem,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century.  From  his  early  youth  he  had  an  intense  longing 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  divine  things.  He  gave  him- 
self to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  attended  the  instruc- 
tions of  a  Stoic,  a  Peripatetic,  and  Pythagorean,  but 
without  obtaining  satisfaction.  With  a  Platonist  he 
succeeded  better ;  but  once  as  he  was  taking  a  solitary 
walk,  absorbed  in  meditation,  he  was  met  by  a  venerable 
old  inan,  who  referred  him  to  the  writings  of  the  pro- 
phets and  apostles  and  the  instructions  of  Christ  A 
diligent  study  of  the  Bible,  and  a  witnessing  of  the 
steadfastness  of  the  Christians  under  the  most  severe 
persecutions,  brought  him  over  to   Christianity.      He 
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thenceforward  devoted  himself  to  a  defence  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  especially  to  a  vindication  of  it  to  the  men  of 
learning  among  the  pagans.  For  this  purpose  he  always 
retained  the  philosopher's  mantle,  and  went  to  Rome 
and  founded  a  school  there.  Through  the  malice  of  a 
certain  Cynic,  by  the  name  of  Crescens,  he  suffered  a 
martyr's  death  at  Some  in  the  year  167.  Justin  is  the 
first  of  the  church  fathers,  whose  writings  have  come 
down  to  us,  that  brings  Christianity  into  connection  with 
philosophy ;  and  he  was  followed  as  a  model  by  sub- 
sequent defenders  of  the  faith.  His  larger  apology  was 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  about  the 
year  139,  and  the  smaller  to  Marcus  Aurelius  in  163,  or 
thereabouts.  In  both  these  works  the  argument  is 
addressed  mainly  to  the  pagans.  For  the  Jews  he  wrote 
a  dialogue  which  he  professes  to  have  held  with  Trypho, 
a  Jew,  while  walking  in  the  gymnasium,  or  Xystus,  at 
Ephesus.  As  to  the  genuineness  of  these  works  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 

There  is  a  very  ancient  letter  to  Diognetus,  giving  an 
account,  minute  and  interesting,  of  the  opinions  and 
practices  of  the  Christians  of  the  earlier  period,  that  has 
sometimes  beeu  ascribed  to  Justin  the  Martyr,  bat  with- 
out suflScient  grounds.  It  is  a  genuine  and  most  valuable 
relic  of  the  earliest  Christian  age,  and  its  statements  are 
authentic  and  of  the  deepest  interest,  but  the  author  is 
unknown. 

Ladantius  {CaeeUius  Firmianus),  an  Italian  or  African, 
a  pupil  of  Amobius  in  eloquence ;  but  he  so  far  surpassed 
his  teacher  that  he  gained  for  himself  the  title  of  the 
Christian  Cicero.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  instruction 
of  youth,  and  was  appointed  by  Constantino  the  Great 
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the  tutor  of  his  son  Crispus  in  the  year  317.  Hfe  died 
about  325.  His  principal  work  is  his  Institvtes,  in  seven 
books.  His  works  have  been  highly  esteemed,  and 
frequently  and  handsomely  published.  The  language, 
generally,  is  more  noticeable  than  the  thought. 

Jjucian,  of  Samosata  in  Syria,  an  Epicurean  philoso- 
pher and  distinguished  orator  of  the  second  half  of  the 
second  century.  He  travelled  extensively,  and  learned 
much  of  the  follies  of  mankind.  In  his  dialogues,  which 
have  had  a  great  run,  he  ridiculed  with  much  sharpness 
and  wit  the  sacred  things  of  the  pagans,  and  did  not 
spare  the  Christians.  Much  can  be  learned  from  this 
merciless  satirist,  whose  works  are  too  congenial  to  the 
ill-nature  of  mankind  ever  to  be  lost  or  become  obsolete. 

Manes  or  Mani,  the  founder  of  the  Manichseans,  was 
born  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century.  He  was  a 
Persian,  educated  among  the  Magi,  and  on  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  Christian  books,  combined  the 
Christian  doctrines  with  the  Magian,  gave  himself  out 
for  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter  promised  by  Christ,  and 
founded  a  new  system  of  religion,  which  embraced  some 
of  the  ideas  of  Christ,  but  was  characterized  by  the  old 
Zoroastrian  dogma  of  dualism,  or  two  original  principles 
of  light  and  darkness,  of  good  and  evil,  in  perpetual  and 
everlasting  conflict.  Being  an  artist  as  well  as  a  philo- 
sopher, he  composed  a  work  illustrative  of  his  system, 
which  he  adorned  with  splendid  pictures,  and  it  was 
called  by  the  Persians  Ertenki-Mani,  or  the  Gospel  of 
Manes.  He  travelled  extensively,  wrote  other  works, 
and  had  nimierous  followers.  Hormisdas,  king  of  Persia, 
was  among  his  converts.  But  the  next  king,  Varanes  I., 
put  him  to  a  most  cruel  death  as  a  perverter  of  religion, 
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in  thfe  year  277 ;  but  for  many  generations  afterwards 
his  followers  were  numerous  and  influential,  among 
whom  was  the  great  Augustin  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life.  Extracts  from  the  writings  of  this  most  remarkable 
and  erratic  genius  are  preserved  by  Epiphanius. 

Marcion  was  born  at  Sinope,  where  his  father  was 
bishop,  early  in  the  second  century.  He  visited  Rome, 
and  was  there  acquainted  with  Justin  Martyr  and 
Valentinus  the  Gnostic.  He  became  the  founder  of  an 
anti-Jewish  Gnostic  sect,  which  as  late  as  the  fourth 
century  had  its  own  churches  and  bishops.  He  rejected 
the  Old  Testament,  and  compiled,  mainly  from  Luke, 
a  gospel  of  his  own,  which  is  still  extant.  He  received 
as  divinely  inspired  ten  of  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  is 
a  good  witness  for  all  the  New  Testament  books  as 
they  were  received  by  the  orthodox  churches  of  his 
time.  He  regarded  Matttew,  Mark,  and  John  as 
Judaizers,  who  failed  to  comprehend  the  doctrine  of  the 
good  God  as  expounded  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  but 
recognized  as  genuine  the  Gospels  ascribed  to  them. 
He  was  himself  a  believer  in  the  dualism  of  the  Persians, 
as  was  Manes  also  a  century  afterwards.  Considering 
the  history  and  condition  of  the  world  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  present  time,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  this 
solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  existence  of  moral 
and  physical  evil  has  not  been  more  popular  among 
theologians  of  modem  times.  It  held  great  sway  over 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  the 
old  Oriental  world,  and  was  extensively  received  for 
many  ages  after  Christ. 

Marcus^  a  native  of  Palestine  and  a  disciple  of  Valen- 
tinusy  belongs  to  the  second  half  of  the  second  century. 
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He  set  forth  his  Gnostic  doctrines  in  a  poem,  a  liturgy, 
and  symbols.  Irenaeus,  in  his  first  book  against  heretics, 
gives  an  account  of  him  and  his  writings,  from  which 
it  appears  that  he  is  a  good  witness  for  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  especially  for  the  first  three 
Gospels. 

Maximus,  a  writer  against  the  Gnostics,  was  contem- 
porary with  Marcus  above  mentioned,  and  probably  the 
bishop  of  Jerusalem.  He  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius, 
*Eccl.  Hist.'  V.  *27,and  quoted  by  him  in  his  other  works 
as  a  witness  to  the  four  Gospels.  John  and  Matthew, 
Mark  and  Luke,  four  evangelists  (he  says)  but  one 
Grospel. 

MelUo,  bishop  of  Sardis,  about  160,  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  influential  of  the  church  fathers  of  his 
time.  A  good  account  of  him  and  his  writings  is  given 
by  Eusebius,  *  EccL  Hist.*  iv.  26.  He  travelled  to  Pales- 
tine for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  exactly  the  Hebrew 
canon  of  Scripture,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for 
the  earliest  Christian  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Methodius^  bishop  of  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  or  Patara  in 
Lycia,  probably  was  martyred  in  the  Diocletian  persecu- 
tion about  the  year  311.  Several  of  his  writings  are 
preserved,  and  we  have  extracts  in  Epiphanius  and 
Photius  and  John  of  Damascus.  He  was  a  zealous 
opponent  of  Origen. 

Minucius  Fdix,  a  lawyer  and  advocate  at  Rome,  pro- 
bably of  African  origin,  and  converted  to  Christianity 
about  225.  His  writings  are  important  as  witnessing  to 
our  sacred  books,  and  have  been  often  published. 

Montanvs,  a  native    of    Mysia  on  the   borders    of 
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Phrygia,  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century  was 
the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Montanists,  in  connection  with 
the  two  female  preachers  Priscilla  and  Maximilla.  He 
was  a  millenarian  of  the  most  advanced  type,  and 
exceedingly  severe  and  ascetic  in  his  rules  of  life. 
Epiphanius  gives  us  extracts  from  his  writings. 

Nepos  was  bishop  of  Arsinoe  in  Egypt  about  the 
year  244.  He  at  first  wrote  in  defence  of  the  most 
literal  conception  of  the  millennium,  but  being  convinced 
of  his  error  by  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  he 
frankly  and  fully  retractod.  Besides  his  works  on  the 
millennium  he  was  the  author  of  psalms  and  hymns  for 
the  use  of  the  churches. 

NUuSy  a  prsefect  in  Constantinople,  was  afterwards 
with  his  son  Theodulus  a  monk  on  Mount  Sinai,  where 
he  died  in  the  year  450.  He  gave  a  narrative  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  monks  on  Mount  Sinai  and  the 
captivity  of  Theodulus,  and  wrote  treatises  of  general 
interest. 

Oecumenius  was  a  Greek  writer,  who  compiled  com- 
mentaries on  the  greater  part  of  the  New  Testament, 
collected  out  of  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  there- 
fore valuable  to  us.  He  probably  lived  in  the  tenth 
century  ;  and  we  still  have  quite  complete  his  works  on 
the  Acts  and  the  Epistles. 

Origen,  sumamed  Adamardius,  son  of  Leonides  the 
martyr,  was  bom  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt  in  the  year 
135.  He  was  educated  at  the  catechetic  school  of  his 
native  city,  under  Clement,  and  received  instruction 
also  from  the  philosopher  Ammonius  Saccas.  After 
the  death  of  his  father  he  supported  his  mother  and  her 
family  by  teaching ;  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  became 
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master  of  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  catechetic  school 
in  which  he  had  himself  been  instructed.  At  this  time, 
from  misunderstanding  the  passage  in  Matthew  xix.  12, 
he  did  violence  to  his  own  person.  Subsequently  he 
made  a  journey  to  Rome ;  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  was 
sent  io  Arabia  to  instruct  an  emir  in  the  Christian  faith. 
After  his  return,  the  rage  of  Caracalla  against  the  Alex- 
andrians compelled  him  to  flee  to  Palestine,  and  he 
publicly  expounded  the  Scriptures  in  Caesarea.  Ee- 
called  by  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  he  in  Antioch 
became  the  teacher  of  Mammaea,  the  mother  of  Alex- 
ander Severus ;  again  he  spent  a  few  years  in  Alex- 
andria; pn  a  journey  to  Greece  was  ordained  presbyter; 
on  which  account  his  bishop  Demetrius  was  enraged 
against  him,  accused  him  of  heretical  opinions,  and 
summoned  church  councils,  which  condemned  and 
banished  him.  Origen  then  opened  a  school  at  Caesarea ; 
in  the  Severian  persecution  he  fled  to  Cappadocia ;  and 
when  quiet  was  again  restored,  he  visited  Athens, 
Palestine,  and  Bostra,  where  he  foimd  Beryll,  and  con- 
verted him  from  his  errors.  In  the  Decian  persecution 
he  was  imprisoned  and  put  to  the  torture,  and  soon 
after  his  release  he  died  at  Tyre  in  the  year  254,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-nine.  Origen  was  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful men  that  any  age  or  country  has  ever  produced. 
Sincere,  earnest,  indefatigable,  prolific,  his  numerous 
writings  are  among  the  richest  treasures  which  Chris- 
tian antiquity  has  left  to  us ;  and  no  witness  to  the 
sacred  books  is  more  trustworthy,  copious,  and  important 
than  he. 

Pamj^hUm,  a  presbyter,  was  born  at  Berjrtus  (Beirut) 
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in  Phoenicia,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology, 
and  made  his  home  at  Csesarea  in  Palestine  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  third  century.  Here  he  employed  his  large 
fortune  in  the  collection  of  a  Christian  library,  and 
copied  many  books,  which  it  was  impossible  otherwise 
to  procure,  with  his  own  hand,  as  for  example  the  volu- 
minous writings  of  Origen.  This  library  was  of  invalu- 
able benefit  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  other  Christian 
writers.  He  also  founded  a  Christian  school  in  the  same 
city,  of  which  he  was  himself  the  teacher.  Under  the 
Emperor  Maximin,  in  the  year  307,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  two  years  after  put  to  death.  His  life  was 
written  by  Eusebius.  He  published  an  edition  of  the 
Septuagint  according  to  the  revision  of  Origen,  which 
was  much  used  in  Palestine  and  Tyria,  and  an  apology 
for  Origen  in  six  books,  in  conjunction  with  Eusebius. 
The  Euthalian  sections  or  chapters  in  the  book  of  Acts 
are  probably  from  him. 

Pantaenus  of  Sicily,  of  the  second  century,  was  at 
first  a  Stoic,  and  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  a 
disciple  of  the  apostles.  He  became  master  of  the 
catechetic  school  of  Alexandria,  where  he  acquired  a 
great  reputation,  and  had  some  very  distinguished 
scholars,  as  for  example  the  Alexandrian  Clement.  He 
had  been  for  a  considerable  time  before  this  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  in  India,  and  died  at  Alexandria  in  the 
year  212.  He  was  the  author  of  commentaries  on  the 
Scripture.  He  found  in  India  certain  Jewish  Christians 
who  had  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  Hebrew,  which  had 
been  left  them  by  their  teacher,  the  Apostle  Bartholo- 
mew.    See  Eusebius,  '  Eccl.  Hist.'  v.  10. 

Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia  about  the 
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year  100,  according  to  Irenaeus  and  other  ancients,  a 
student  of  both  the  apostle  John  and  of  Polycarp,  was  a 
zealous  millenarian,  learning  his  doctrine,  as  he  says, 
from  the  apostle  John  himself.  Eusebius,  *  Eccl.  Hist.' 
iii.  39.  He  wrote  five  books  containing  traditional 
accounts  of  Christ,  the  apostles,  and  others  of  the 
primitive  times.  Fragments  only  of  his  works  remain. 
Though  a  man  of  moderate  intellectual  capacity,  he  was 
evidently  entirely  honest  and  sincere,  and  a  good  wit- 
ness in  regard  to  the  sacred  books  of  his  time. 

Philastrius,  a  native  of  Spain  or  Italy,  at  first  a 
presbyter,  in  which  capacity  he  travelled  through  the 
whole  Roman  empire,  labouring  for  the  conversion  of 
heretics  and  pagans,  and  finally  became  bishop  of 
Brescia  in  the  time  of  Ambrose.  He  died  in  389.  He 
was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  Nicene  creed,  and  wrote 
a  book  concerning  heretics,  which  is  still  extant,  in  cha- 
racter much  like  that  of  Epiphanius,  already  noticed. 

Photius  was  at  first  chief  secretary  to  the  emperor  at 
Constantinople,  and  then,  in  the  year  350,  was  raised 
by  Bardas,  the  uncle  of  the  Emperor  Michael  I.,  to  the 
metropolitan  see  of  Constantinople,  in  which  office  he 
made  open  schism  with  the  church  of  Rome.  He  was 
twice  deposed  and  as  often  reinstated.  He  died  in  391. 
He  was  the  most  learned  of  the  Greek  ecclesiastics  of 
his  time,  and  his  writings,  numerous  and  valuable,  are 
still  preserved.  Especially  worthy  of  notice  is  his 
Mvpcfic/3)uov,  or  Bibliotheca,  containing  extracts  from 
280  ancient  works  read  by  him,  most  of  which  are  now 
lost  It  is  quite  common  with  a  certain  class  of  Pro- 
testant writers  to  date  the  papal  anti-Christ  from  the 
schism  with  Photius. 
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Pdycarp,  a  disciple  of  St.  John,  and  by  him  ordained 
bishop  of  Smyrna.  Of  his  family  and  native  country 
nothing  is  known.  He  held  his  office  for  a  long 
period,  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  Ignatius, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  visited  on  business  of  the  church  the 
bishop  Anicetus  at  Rome,  where  he  gave  a  sharp  re- 
proof to  Marcion.  He  took  IrensBus  under  his  instruc- 
tion ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  was  con- 
demned to  death,  between  the  years  164  and  168. 
The  church  at  Smyrna  gave  a  most  affecting  account  of 
his  death  and  his  beautiful  c(mfession  at  the  stake  in  a 
letter  to  the  churches  of  Pontus,  which  is  preserved  by 
Eusebius  (*  Eccl.  Hist.'  iv.  15),  and  has  been  published  in 
full  by  Archbishop  Usher.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Philippians,  which  is  f6r  the  most  part  still  extant. 
Some  answers  to  Biblical  questions  are  ascribed  to  him, 
in  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  which  serious  doubts 
have  been  raised. 

Poly  crates,  bishop  of  Ephesus  about  the  year  196, 
wrote  a  synodical  letter  in  the  name  of  the  bishop  of  his 
province  to  Victor  of  Rome,  in  which  he  resisted  the 
assumptions  of  the  Roman  bishop,  and  aflSirmed  that 
Easter  ought  to  be  celebrated  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
month  Nisan.  Fragments  of  this  letter  are  preserved 
by  Eusebius,  *  Eccl.  Hist.'  iii.  31,  v.  24,  which  gave  im- 
portant testimony  to  the  Gospels. 

Porphyry^  the  celebrated  philosopher  of  the  new 
Platonic  school,  was  born  at  Batanea  in  Syria,  in  the 
year  233.  He  was  at  first,  it  is  said,  a  Christian,  but 
afterwards  apostatized  and  wrote  an  elaborate  work  in 
lilteen  books  against  Christianity.  The  book  itself  is 
now  lost,  but  copious  extracts  from  it  are   given  by 
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Eusebius  and  Jerome.  He  quotes,  in  these  fragments, 
from  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John,  also  from  the  Acts  or 
the  Galatians.  He  assails  the  contents  of  the  New 
Testament  books,  but  never  their  genuineness.  See 
Eusebius,  'EccL  Hist,'  vi.  19. 

Ptolemy  was  a  Gnostic,  a  disciple  of  Valentin  us,  about 
the  year  150,  of  whom  we  have  several  fragments 
preserved  by  Epiphanius,  giving  important  testimony  to 
the  New  Testament  books. 

Rufmia  Tyrannius,  froih  Concordia  in  Italy,  was  a 
fellow-student  with  Jerome  in  the  monastery  at  Aqui- 
leia,  where  he  was  baptized.  He  lived  for  a  long  time 
in  the  East,  principally  in  Egypt,  and  was  a  presbyter 
in  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  He  was  an  admirer  of 
Origen,  and  on  this  account  had  a  quarrel  with  Jerome, 
which,  after  a  brief  reconciliation,  broke  out  anew  after 
Bufinus  had  returned  to  Rome  and  translated  some  of 
the  writiDgs  of  Origen,  and  became  excessively  bitter. 
When  Rome  was  conquered  by  Alaric  the  Goth,  he  fled 
to  Messina,  where  he  died  in  the  year  410.  Besides  his 
translations  from  Origen,  he  gave  a  Latin  translation  of 
the  *  Ecclesiastical  History '  of  Eusebius  and  a  continua- 
tion of  it,  translations  from  several  of  the  Greek  fathers, 
apologies  for  Origen,  and  other*  original  works.  His 
translations  are  very  free  and  not  altogether  trustworthy, 
but  his  writings  are  valuable  as  testimonies. 

Serapion  was  the  successor  of  TheophUus  in  the 
bishopric  of  Antioch  in  the  year  190.  By  an  extract 
from  one  of  his  letters  preserved  by  Eusebius  ('  Ecd. 
Hist.'  vi.  12),  we  see  how  careful  the  primitive 
churches  were  in  respect  to  receiving  books  which 
claimed  to  be  of  apostolic  origin,  and  how  watchful 
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they  were  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  New  Testament 
canon. 

Socrates,  a  lawyer  of  Constantinople,  was  bom  in  the 
year  380.  He  wrote  in  seven  books  an  ecclesiastical 
history  from  the  time  of  Constantino  to  the  year  439. 
It  is  the  best  of  the  historical  writings  of  that  period. 
He  and  also  Sozomen  bore  the  surname  ol  Scholastictis, 
an  honorary  title  indicating  the  esteem  in  which  they 
were  held. 

Sozomen  Salamanes  Hermias  was  also  a  lawyer  of 
Constantinople,  and  was  living  in  the  year  446.  He 
also  wrote  in  nine  books  a  church  history  from  324  to 
439  ;  a  more  vivacious  work  than  that  of  Socrates,  but 
hardly  so  reliable. 

Tatian  was  by  birth  a  Syrian,  but  well  instructed  in 
the  sciences  of  the  Greeks.  At  Kome  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  abominations  of  the  secret  doctrines 
of  the  heathen;  and  after  studying  the  Scriptures  in 
company  with  Justin  Martyr,  with  whose  school  he  was 
for  a  long  time  connected,  he  made  open  profession  of 
the  Christian  faith.  He  as  well  as  Justin  was  persecuted 
by  Crescens.  Tatian  withdrew  to  the  East,  and  there 
fell  into  certain  Gnostic  and  especially  Valentinian  errors, 
taught  dualism  and  docetism,  became  excessively  austere, 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  Encratites,  who  rejected  even 
marriage  as  unchaste.  He  died  about  the  year  190.  We 
have  from  him  an  oration  against  the  Greeks,  written 
before  he  left  the  orthodox  church.  He  here  attacks 
the  Greek  philosophers,  and  asserts  that  they  had 
learned  all  their  wisdom  from  the  barbarians,  and  that 
the  doctrine  transmitted  from  the  Hebrews  to  the 
Christians  was  the  only  true  philosophy.     He  even  in 
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this  treatise  shows  a  strong  tendency  towards  the 
Gnosticism  which  he  subsequently  advocated  openly. 
His  *  Harmony  of  the  Gospels'  is  lost,  though  some 
account  of  it  is  given  by  Eusebius,  *Eccl.  Hist.'  iv.  29, 
and  also  by  Theodoret  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
he  is  alluded  to  also  by  IrensBus.  His  testimony  to  the 
Gospels,  as  given  by  his  Harmony,  is  of  great  value,  as 
is  abundantly  seen  from  the  statements  of  those  who 
had  read  it.  A  writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  Dionysius 
Bar  Salibi,  testifies  that  the  Harmony  of  Tatian  began 
with  the  first  words  of  John's  Gospel,  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word. 

TertuUian  (^Qmnttts  Septimivs  Florefiris)  was  bom  at 
Carthage  about  the  year  160,  and  is  the  oldest  of  the 
Latin  church  fathers  whose  writings  have  reached  us. 
He  devoted  himself  at  first  to  the  study  of  the  Roman 
law,  but  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity  he  was 
ordained  presbyter,  but  whether  at  Carthage  or  Rome 
is  uncertain.  From  this  time  with  much  learning  and 
a  fiery  zeal  he  assailed  Jews,  heathens,  and  heretics,  in  a 
series  of  energetic  treatises.  His  own  severe  and  fiery 
nature,  and  perhaps  also  the  many  annoyances  which  he 
suffered  from  the  Roman  presbyters,  induced  him,  about 
the  year  203,  to  join  the  Montanists ;  but  he  held  their 
principles  with  moderation,  and  from  this  time  onward 
he  directed  many  sharp  and  energetic  writings  against 
the  Romish  church.  He  died,  as  some  say,  about  the 
year  220,  or,  according  to  others,  as  late  as  240.  He 
writes  in  a  peculiar  and  very  diflficult  Latin  style,  but 
with  rhetorical  skill  and  great  force  and  fire.  His 
writings  are  numerous,  and  have  been  well  preserved  and 
published  very  often.    They  are  apologetic,  polemic,  and 
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practical.  Being  so  numerous  and  diversified,  and 
written  so  near  the  apostolic  age,  by  one  who  had  been 
educated  a  Eoman  lawyer,  and  who  was  the  son  of  a 
Roman  soldier  of  proconsular  rank,  their  testimony  to 
the  New  Testament  books  is  exceedingly  interestmg  and 
important.  His  chief  book,  his  *  Apology  against  the 
Gentiles,'  was  addressed  to  the  Eoman  governors  in 
Africa ;  in  his  book  on  the  testimony  of  the  soul,  his 
object  is  to  show  that  Christianity  is  founded  in  the 
nature  of  man.  He  wrote  two  books  on  marriage, 
addressed  to  his  own  wife,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the 
principles  that  should  govern  Christian  men  and  women 
in  their  domestic  relations ;  also  a  work  to  show  that 
Christians  ought  not  to  attend  the  games  and  spectacles 
of  the  pagans ;  another  in  defence  of  a  Christian  soldier 
who  refused  to  wear  the  military  garland  ;  one  to  show 
that  Christians  should  take  no  part  in  the  construction 
of  images  or  other  implements  of  idolatry ;  an  exhorta- 
tion to  chastity  to  a  widow  against  a  second  marriage ; 
a  book  to  show  that  both  married  women  and  virgins 
should  remain  veiled  in  church;  one  against  female 
extravagance  in  dress;  one  in  defence  of  himself  for 
putting  off  the  Roman  toga  and  assuming  the  philoso- 
pher's mantle  ;  and  on  various  other  topics. 

Theodoret,  the  only  son  of  pious  parents,  was  bom  at 
Ajitioch  about  the  year  390.  He  was  educated  at  a 
neighbouring  monastery,  where  he  was  associated  with 
Chyrsostom  and  Nestoriua  In  420  he  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Cyrus,  in  Syria,  and  is  said  to  have  had  the 
superintendence  of  eight  hundred  churches.  The  country 
was  overrun  with  Marcionites  and  anti-trinitarian  sects ; 
but  such  was  his  zeal  and  tact,  that  he  brought  almost 
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all  of  them  into  the  communion  of  the  orthodox  church, 
having  himself,  as  he  says,  baptized  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  Marcionites.  In  431  he  took  the  part  of 
Nestorius,  his  early  friend,  against  CyriU,  and  for  this 
he  was  excommunicated  in  449,  but  was  restored  to  the 
communion  of  the  church  by  Leo,  bishop  of  Rome ;  and 
after  he  had  at  Chalcedon,in  451,  publicly  recanted  and 
given  his  vote  against  Nestorius,  he  was  reinstated  in  his 
bishopric.  From  this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  writing 
tUl  his  death  in  457.  He  left  a  commentary  on  most 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  on  all  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  and  a  church  history  in  continuation  of 
Eusebius  to  the  year  427,  besides  several  other  works 
and  nearly  two  hundred  letters.  His  writings  are  among 
the  best  which  that  age  produced ;  they  have  been  well 
preserved  and  handsomely  published  in  good  and  read- 
able editions. 

Theodoius,  a  learned  tanner  of  Byzantium,  about  the 
year  192,  fled  from  persecution  there  and  took  refuge 
at  Rome.  Since  he  had  denied  Christ  in  that  perse- 
cution for  the  sake  of  saving  his  own  life,  he  was  ex- 
communicated by  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome.  He  then 
taught  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  and  this  led  him  of 
course  to  reject  the  Gospel  of  John.  He  was  welcomed 
among  the  Montanists.  A  considerable  portion  of  one 
of  his  works,  containing  important  testimonies  to  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  is  still  in  good  preserva- 
tion among  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

Theophilus  was  the  sixth  bishop  of  Antioch,  about  the 
year  168.  He  was  a  heathen  Sadducee,  but  by  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  brought  to  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  Christianity  and  devote  himself  to  the 
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Christian  ministry.  Some  account  is  given  of  him  by 
Eusebius,  *  Eccl.  Hist'  iv.  20,  24.  He  wrote  against 
Hermogenes,  against  Marcion,  and  a  commentary  on  the 
four  Gospels.  These  writings  are  lost  But  we  have 
from  him  three  books  in  vindication  of  Christianity, 
addressed  to  his  pagan  friend  Autolycus.  He  takes 
much  the  same  views  as  Justin  Martyr.  The  three  days 
of  creation  preceding  the  appearance  of  the  sun  and 
moon  he  regards  as  typical  of  the  trinity  {rpiaSo^)  of 
Grod,  the  earUest  mention  which  we  have  of  the  word 
trinity.  The  account  of  vegetables  springing  up  from 
the  seeds  he  considers  typical  of  the  resurrection  of  our 
bodies,  an  idea  which  he  might  have  borrowed  from 
St  Paul 

TUus,  bishop  of  Bostra  in  Arabia,  suflFered  persecution 
under  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  in  the  reign  of  Jovian 
attended  the  Synod  of  Antioch,  in  the  year  363.  His 
three  books  against  the  Manichaeans  are  still  extant. 

VaJentinus,  the  celebrated  Gnostic,  was  by  birth  an 
Egyptian,  probably  of  Jewish  origin,  and  educated  at 
Alexandria,  about  the  year  120.  Tertullian  says  he 
forsook  the  Christian  church  because  he  was  not  made 
a  bishop.  He  formed  a  Gnostic  system  of  his  own, 
which  he  zealously  propagated  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
where  he  lived  till  the  bishopric  of  Anicetus.  His  most 
celebrated  disciples  were  Heracleon,  Ptolemy,  Mark,  and 
Bardesanea  A  gospel  of  his  own,  which  he  and  his 
followers  used,  they  called  the  giospel  of  truth.  Several 
quotations  from  him,  containing  important  testimonies 
to  our  sacred  books,  are  made  by  the  church  fathers, 
especially  by  Irenseus.  Some  account  of  him  is  given  by 
Eusebius,  *  Eccl.  Hist.'  iv.  11.    He  cites  all  the  Gospels, 
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but  gives  the  preference  to  John,  and  was  familiar  also 
with  the  writings  of  Paul. 

VidorinuSf  bishop,  of  Pettau  in  Steiermark,  towards 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Diocletian,  in  the  year  303.  He  wrote  commentaries 
on  almost  all  the  books  of  Scripture,  of  which  only 
fragments  remain.  There  is  still  extant  a  commentary 
on  the  Apocalypse  ascribed  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TESTIMONT  FOR  THE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

Each  book  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  distinct  work  by 
itself ;  as  to  the  examination  of  its  claims,  each  must 
stand  independent  of  all  the  rest,  and  the  evidence  of 
each  must  be  separately  investigated.  Before  proceeding, 
however,  to  this  individual  examination,  there  are  some 
general  considerations  which  should  be  continually  kept 
in  mind. 

Those  books,  and  those  only,  were  regarded  by  the 
primitive  Christians  as  a  part  of  their  New  Testament 
canon  which  were  written  either  by  an  apostle  or  by  an 
associate  of  an  apostle  with  apostolic  superintendence 
and  sanction.  The  authority  of  an  inspired  apostle  was 
the  only  authority  for  a  sacred  book. 

The  four  Gospels  which  we  have,  and  these  only,  have 
always  been  acknowledged  and  quoted  by  Christians  and 
heretics,  Jews  and  pagans,  as  the  authoritative  books 
of  the  Christian  church.  Other  gospels  have  existed, 
and  heretics  have  claimed  for  them  equal  or  superior 
authority  to  those  which  we  regard  as  authentic ;  but  it 
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has  never  been  pretended  that  the  Christian  church  has 
acknowledged  ,any  other  gospels  as  canonical. 

Very  generally  the  Gospels  have  been  arranged  in  the 
order  in  which  we  now  have  them,  which  is  probably 
the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were  written ;  but  many 
ancient  authorities  put  John  immediately  after  Matthew, 
thus  placing  the  two  apostolic  Gospels  together. 

The  origin  of  the  Gospels,  according  to  the  best 
circumstantial  evidence  that  we  can  obtain,  seems  to 
have  been  this :  The  apostles  preached  Christ,  that  is, 
they  told  their  hearers  who  Christ  was,  what  he  had 
done,  and  taught,  and  suffered ;  and  explained  the  con- 
nection between  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  and  the 
religious  welfare  of  mankind.  As  was  customary  in 
ancient  times,  when  books  were  rare  and  sold  at  an 
exorbitant  price,  many  of  their  hearers  took  notes  of 
their  discourses,  and  sent  copies  of  them  to  their  friends. 
These  notes,  necessarily  imperfect,  without  authority, 
and  sometimes  perhaps  contradictory,  were  widely 
circulated.  To  prevent  confusion  and  mistake,  the 
evangelists  were  divinely  directed  to  write  and  publish 
authentic  narratives,  for  the  instruction  of  their  contem- 
poraries and  posterity. 

Luke  refers  to  these  prior  accounts,  which  had  been 
written  and  circulated,  in  chapter  i.  ver.  1  of  his  Gospel : 
"  Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth 
in  order,"  etc.  "  Many "  cannot  refer  to  Matthew  and 
Mark,  who  had  written  before  him  ;  for  two  could 
hardly  be  styled  "  many ;"  and  in  verse  4  Luke  says 
he  wrote,  that  the  "  certainty,"  respecting  the  Saviour, 
might  be  known.  Now  if  Matthew  and  Mark  had  been 
referred  to  in  the  word  "  many,"  there  would  have  been 
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no  need  of  writing  another  account,  as  they  were  cre- 
dible and  inspired  writers  as  well  as  Luke,  and  the 
"  certainty  "  could  have  been  learned  from  them  as  well 
as  from  him. 

The  first  three  are  called  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  because, 
on  account  of  their  similarity,  they  can  be  taken  to- 
gether in  one  view,  and  thus  afiford  a  sort  of  harmonized 
narrative  of  the  life  of  Christ. 

Those  books  and  those  only  were  regarded  by  the 
primitive  Christians  as  of  canonical  authority  which  were 
written  by  apostles,  or  by  the  companions  of  the  apostles 
under  apostolic  superintendence. 

The  question  in  regard  to  the  canonical  authority  of 
any  book,  therefore,  was  a  question  of  simple  fact,  in 
respect  to  which  the  churches,  at  that  time,  had  every 
opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  judgment.  Most  of 
the  churches  were  personally  acquainted  with  several 
of  the  apostles;  and  every  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  was  personally  known  to  many  of  the 
churches. 

The  churches  from  which  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  proceeded  were  situated  around  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  from  Egypt,  through  Palestine, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  to  Italy ;  and  through  these 
countries,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  military 
operations  of  the  Eoman  empire  and  the  roads  estab- 
lished for  the  convenience  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  glory 
of  Rome  and  the  preservation  of  her  power,  communica- 
tion was  then  easy  and  frequent.  These  churches  were 
engaged  in  a  great  and  common  cause,  in  the  prosecution 
of  which  they  were  obliged  to  encounter  obloquy  and 
persecution  of  the  severest  kind;  and  naturally  they 
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became  strongly  attached  to  each  other,  and  the  more 
intimately  connected  the  more  they  were  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Thus  we  find  them  reliev- 
ing each  other's  necessities  by  charitable  contributions 
(Acts  xi  29  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1-3  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  1 ;  GaL  ii  10). 
Ministers  and  church  members  travelling,  were  recom- 
mended by  one  church  to  another :  (Acts  xviii  27 ; 
Rom.  xvL  1,  2 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  1 ;  Col.  iv.  10).  Churches 
sent  friendly  salutations  to  one  another  (2  Cor.  xiii.  1 ; 
PhiL  iv.  22).  Apostolic  writings  were  sent  from  one 
church  to  another  (Col.  iv.  16). 

The  churches  so  intimately  connected,  so  frequently 
visited  by  different  apostles,  and  teachers,  and  church 
members,  and  continually  sending  their  sacred  writings 
from  one  to  another,  could  not  be  deceived  as  to  what 
were  apostolic  books  and  what  were  not  It  would  be 
perfectly  easy  to  ascertain,  in  respect  to  any  production, 
whether  an  apostle  composed  it  or  superintended  its 
composition.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  book  was  re- 
ceived as  of  canonical  authority ;  if  not,  its  claims  to 
such  authority  were  rejected. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  impose  upon  these 
churches  spurious  books  as  the  writings  of  the  apostles 
or  apostolic  men,  during  their  lifetime,  or  the  lifetime 
of  the  members  of  the  churches  who  had  been  acquainted 
with  them.  Such  deception,  every  one  knows,  would 
be  impossible  now.  No  one  could  write  a  letter  to  the 
churches  of  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain,  or  any 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  affix  to  it  the  name  of 
any  well-known  living  preacher,  as  Spurgeon,  or  of  one 
recently  deceased,  as  Bishop  Whately,  without  exposing 
himself  to  immediate  detection.     Deception  would  have 
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been  equally  impossible  then ;  for  communication  was 
then  equally  easy  and  frequent  between  the  several 
places  where  churches  were  situated,  and  the  connection 
between  the  churches  was  still  more  intimate  then  than 
it  is  now. 

The  canonical  books  were  kept  in  a  sacred  depository 
in  the  churches,  as  the  manuscript  rolls  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  still  kept  by  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues ; 
and  they  were  read  in  course  every  Lord's  day  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  religious  service.  Books  written  by  those 
who  were  not  apostles  or  apostolic  deputies,  as  Clemens 
Romanus,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  others,  were  also 
occasionally  read  in  public  on  the  Lord's  day,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  congregation ;  as  ministers  now  some- 
times read  occasional  communications  from  the  pulpit. 
But  the  reading  of  these  books  did  not  make  a  part  of 
the  regular  religious  service,  and  they  were  not  taken 
up  till  after  the  customary  reading  of  the  canonical 
Scriptures  had  closed.* 

The  internal  and  circumstantial  evidence  confirms 
the  judgment  of  the  ancient  churches  respecting  the 
canonical  authority  of  these  books. 

1.  The  contents  of  the  books  agree  in  every  respect 
with  what  we  know  from  other  sources  concerning  the 
history  of  those  times;  and  nothing  can  be  detected 
in  them  inconsistent  with  their  claims  to  authenticity. 
They  exhibit  no  marks  of  a  later  composition;  and 
the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  style  by  which  the 
several  books  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  give 
evidence  of  their  genuineness. 

2.  The  dialect  in  which  these  books  are  written  is 

♦  Cave's  *  Primitive  Christianity/  Part  I.  chap.  9. 
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a  convincing  proof  of  their  genuineness.  They  are 
written  in  a  Hebraistic  Greek,  which  was  used  chiefly 
by  Jews  of  the  first  century,  and  went  into  very 
general  disuse  before  the  close  of  the  third  century. 
These  books,  then,  if  they  are  forgeries,  must  have  been 
forged  during  the  lives  of  the  men  to  whom  they  are 
ascribed,  or  very  soon  after  their  death;  and  it  is 
utterly  incredible  that  such  forgeries  should  ever  have 
gained  general  credit 

These  books,  if  written  by  the  apostles,  or  with  apos- 
tolic superintendence  and  sanction,  are  worthy  of  belief, 
simply  as  books  written  by  capable  and  honest  men,  set- 
ting aside  all  questions  in  regard  to  divine  inspiration 
and  authority. 

CREDIBILITY  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

I  do  not  here  touch  the  question  of  the  inspiration 
or  divine  authority  of  the  Gospels;  but  simply  the 
credibility  of  the  writers  as  men — as  men  capable  and 
honest,  or  incapable  and  dishonest.  As  evidence  of  their 
credibility  we  observe : 

1.  They  were  well  qualified  to  give  testimony  re- 
specting all  the  facts  which  they  relate;  for  three  of 
them,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John,  were  eye-witnesses  of 
the  transactions  which  they  record,  and  Luke  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  facts  by  a  diligent  investi- 
gation of  the  whole  subject.  Their  manner  of  writing, 
and  all  that  we  know  respecting  them,  proves  that  they 
were  men  of  capacity  and  discernment  sufficient  to 
make  tbem  competent  judges  of  all  the  circumstances 
which  they  relate. 

2.  They  give  every  proof  of  the  most  perfect  simpli- 
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city  and  honesty.  They  impartially  narrate  their  own 
faults  and  the  faults  of  their  brethren  ;  when,  persecuted 
and  defamed  as  they  were,  it  would  have  been  very 
natural  for  men  of  their  situation  to  endeavour  to  palliate 
each  other  s  failings.  They  expose  all  their  own  weak- 
nesses ;  when,  if  they  had  been  impostors,  it  would 
have  been  greatly  for  their  interest  to  have  concealed 
them.  They  record  with  singular  fidelity  the  severe 
rebukes  which  they  received  from  their  master  for 
their  timidity,  forgetfulness,  thoughtlessness,  and  un- 
belief (compare  Matt,  xxvi  69 ;  Mark  vi.  49 — 52 ;  viii. 
14 — 21 ;  Luke  xxiv.  25,  and  many  other  passages). 
What  stronger  proof  of  honesty  is  it  possible  to 
require  ? 

3.  They  changed  their  whole  mode  of  life  in  conse- 
quence of  their  belief  of  the  facts  which  they  stated, 
and  endured  all  manner  of  suffering  in  attestation  of 
their  truth.  They  themselves  certainly  believed  that  the 
things  of  which  they  testified  had  actually  occurred ; 
and  these  facts  were  of  such  a  nature,  and  such  were 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  witnesses  could 
not  have  believed  them,  unless  they  had  actually  taken 
place. 

4.  If  their  statements  had  not  been  true,  the  false- 
hood could  have  been  easily  detected ; — for  they  were 
continually  surrounded  by  bitter  enemies  who  were 
ceaselessly  watchful  to  seize  upon  every  advantage  to 
hinder  their  progress.  The  Jews  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  were  continually  coming  to  JudsBa,  with  full  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  everything  that  occurred  there,  and 
to  report  it  when  they  returned  to  their  homes.  But 
the  principal  facts  of    the  gospel  history,   instead   of 
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being  denied,  were  admitted  by  its  enemies ;  and  Judas 
himself,  who  had  been  intimate  with  the  disciples,  en- 
joyed their  confidence,  and  partaken  in  all  their  coun- 
sels, and  who  had  every  inducement  to  excuse  his  own 
baseness  by  alleging  crime  against  him  whom  he  had 
betrayed,  offered  no  such  vindication  of  himself,  but 
acknowledged  that  he  had  sinned  and  betrayed  the 
innocent,  and  gave  proof  of  the  reality  of  his  remorse 
and  the  depth  of  his  wretchedness  by  violently  destroy- 
ing his  own  life.  What  stronger  testimony  can  we 
have  to  the  innocency  of  Jesus  and  the  integrity  of  the 
gospel  history  ? 

5.  It  is  impossible  that  the  character  of  Jesus  should 
be  a  fiction,  invented  by  such  men  as  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament.  Their  education,  character,  cir- 
cumstances, everything  precludes  the  idea  of  their  pos- 
sessing the  ability  or  the  inclination  to  conceive  and 
delineate  such  a  character,  unless  they  had  actually 
seen  it  exhibited  before  their  eyes.  Where  in  that 
corrupt  age,  where  in  all  the  history  of  the  world, 
could  they  have  found  a  model  on  which  to  form  so 
grand,  so  perfect  an  idea?  And  if  a  model,  or  even 
the  nucleus  of  such  a  character,  had  existed,  how  were 
poor,  unlettered  publicans  and  fishermen  to  learn  the 
skUl  to  fashion  and  exhibit  it  with  such  beauty  and 
effect  ? 

A  character  possessing  every  virtue,  without  any  of 
the  corresponding  failings,  towards  which,  in  imperfect 
human  nature,  each  virtue  leans  —  courage  without 
rashness,  humility  without  meanness,  dignity  without 
arrogance,  perseverance  without  obstinacy,  affection 
without  weakness — always  acting  in  exact  consistency, 
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and  never  ruffled  by  anger  or  depressed  by  despair, 
in  all  the  severe  and  aggravating  trials  through  which 
he  passed.  How  could  they  draw  such  a  character 
except  from  the  living  person?  And  who  could  this 
person  have  been,  if  not  he  who  came  down  from 
heaven  ?  How  short  was  his  stay  upon  earth !  scarcely 
three  years  of  public  life,  and  yet  how  glorious,  how 
permanent  the  results !  A  world  disenthralled,  cor- 
rupting and  debasing  superstitions  overthrown,  men 
placed  in  circumstances  of  improvement  by  which  they 
are  continually  advancing  their  social  and  public  wel- 
fare; and  now,  nearly  two  thousand  years  after  his 
death,  while  other  founders  of  religious  systems  of 
more  recent  origin  have  already  lost  their  hold  on  the 
human  mind,  the  influence  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  yet 
young  and  fresh,  and  more  extensive  and  powerful  than 
it  has  ever  been  before ;  still  increasing  and  strengthen- 
ing and  brightening,  evidently  to  go  on  till  the  affec- 
tions of  every  human  heart  shall  be  gained,  and  every 
tongue  shall  confess  him  Lord!  Has  all  this  grown 
out  of  a  fiction  contrived  by  the  poor  fishermen  of 
Galilee  ? 

Another  consideration  of  great  importance,  to  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  exalted  moral  perfection 
of  Jesus,  and  the  wonderful  good  sense  which  cha- 
racterizes his  teachings,  is  the  coolness  and  calmness  and 
quiet  assurance  with  which  he  makes  the  most  astound- 
ing claims,  claims  which,  if  made  by  any  human  being, 
would  be  absurd,  revolting  and  preposterous  in  the 
extreme.  For  example,  his  discourse  at  Capernaum, 
John  vi.  32-65,  and  also  many  other  passages  of  similar 
import,  necessarily  imply  that  if  Jesus  were    not  the 
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Divine  Person  he  claimed  to  be,  he  was  the  most  raving 
of  fanatics,  a  supposition  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  and  every  tmit  of  his  personal 
character. 

It  is  true  that  these  expressions  are  metaphorical; 
but  let  us  look  at  them  closely. 

"  Whoso  eaieth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  Uood,  hath 
eternal  life. 

"  For  my  flesh  is  vneat  indeed  and  my  blood  is  drink 
indeed.    He  that  eateth  me,  even  he  shall  live  by 

ME." 

These  metaphors  are  so  strange,  so  uncouth,  and  so 
intensely  abhorrent,  especially  to  all  Hebrew  conceptions 
and  ideas,  that  when  used  before  a  Jewish  assembly  by 
a  teacher  so  sober,  so  clear-headed,  so  full  of  practical 
common  sense  as  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  repeated  over  and 
over  again  in  continuous  sentences,  notwithstanding  the 
offence  which  they  very  naturally  gave,  they  certainly 
must  indicate  an  idea  utterly  remote  from  the  common 
range  of  human  thought,  unparalleled,  and  hitherto  in 
human  language  unexpressed — and  all  this  occurs  in  the 
assertion  of  a  claim  peculiar  to  himself,  a  property  which 
no  other  being  in  the  universe,  except  himself,  has  or 
can  have. 

CHAEACTER  of  the  gospels. — GENERAL  REMARKS. 

One  of  the  first  remarks  we  make  on  examining  the 
four  Gospels  is,  that  while  the  first  three  have  a  strik- 
ing general  resemblance  to  each  other,  the  fourth  is 
altogether  peculiar,  frequently  in  the  substance  of  the 
narrative  itself  and  always  in  the  mode  of  narrating. 


i 
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So  marked  is  this  peculiarity  of  John,  that  the  simple 
enunciation  of  a  single  sentence  from  his  gospel  strikes 
the  ear  in  a  way  that  precludes  the  possibility  of  refer- 
ring it  to  either  of  the  other  evangelists. 

Another  thing  which  we  notice  is,  that  the  several 
evangelists,  in  narrating  the  same  circumstance  or 
reporting  the  same  discourse,  seldom  or  never  employ 
exactly  the  same  words;  but  rather  give  the  sense 
in  forms  of  expression  slightly  varied.  To  illustrate 
this  fact  by  a  single  example,  take  the  sentence  which 
was  pronounced  from  heaven  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
baptism.  Matthew  (iii.  17)  gives  it,  "  This  is  my 
beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased  ;"  Mark  (i.  11), 
"  TJiou  art  my  beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased  ;" 
and  Luke  (iii.  22),  "Thou  art  my  beloved  son,  in 
thee  I  am  well  pleased."  A  like  variation  is  often 
observable  in  the  quotation  of  the  same  passage  of 
the  Old  Testament  by  the  diflferent  writers  of  the  New. 
For  example,  compare  Deut.  viii.  3,  and  vi.  13,  as 
quoted  by  Matthew  (iv.  4,  10),  and  by  Luke  (iv.  4,  8). 
In  all  these  cases  the  sense  is  faithfully  preserved,  but 
the  phraseology  is  varied.  The  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  indeed,  never  appear  to  aim  at  exact  quota- 
tions of  language,  and  provided  the  meaning  is  given, 
the  mode  of  expression  is  regarded  as  of  comparatively 
little  importance. 

Two  of  the  evangelists  only,  Matthew  and  Luke, 
give  an  account  of  the  birth  and  childhood  of  Christ ; 
but  all  the  four  are  very  particular  in  their  details 
respecting  his  death  and  resurrection ;  for  these  were 
the  great  events  on  which  the  most  important  conse- 
quences depended. 
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The  most  important  fact,  however,  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  reading  the  Gospels  is,  that  they  are  neither 
histories  nor  full  biographies,  but  simply  scattered 
notices  of  transactions  and  discourses  intended  to  illus- 
trate particular  points  in  the  character  of  Christ,  and 
so  arranged,  as  to  secure  this  purpose,  but  with  little 
regard  to  the  order  of  time.  The  evangelists  disclaim 
all  intention  of  writing  complete  and  consecutive  nar- 
ratives, and  declare  that  their  whole  design  is,  by 
relating  a  few  facts,  to  give  such  an  impression  respect- 
ing the  character,  teachings,  and  works  of  Christ,  as 
might  induce  men  to  receive  him  as  the  promised  Mes- 
siah, the  Saviour  of  the  world  (John  xx.  30,  31 ;  xxL 
25).  The  evangelist  here  says,  expressly,  that  he  had 
taken  but  few  facts  from  the  whole  number  which  had 
fallen  under  his  notice,  and  that  these  had  been  selected 
with  exclusive  reference  to.  the  object  above  stated. 
We  are  not  to  look,  therefore,  for  complete  biography 
or  chronological  arrangement  in  the  Gospels,  but  only 
for  detached  examples  of  the  teachings  and  doings  of 
Christ,  suited  to  illustrate  his  character. 

The  character  of  the  Gospels  in  this  respect  can  be 
easily  illustrated  by  analogous  examples  from  classical 
literature.  After  the  death  of  Socrates,  his  disciples, 
Plato  and  Xenophon,  undertook  by  their  literary  efforts 
to  vindicate  the  character  of  their  master  from  the 
aspersions  cast  upon  it  by  his  enemies.  The  work  of 
Xenophon  is  divided  into  four  books  and  subdivided 
into  distinct  topics.  The  topics  of  the  first  book  are 
the  following : — 

I.  Socrates  did  not  contemn  the  gods  of  his  country, 
nor  introduce  new  objects  of  worship. 
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II.  Socrates  was  not  a  corrupter  of  young  men. 
m.  What  sort  of  man  Socrates  was,  both  in  words 
and  deeds,  during  his  whole  life. 

IV.  How  Socrates  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
God. 

V.  How  Socrates  discoursed  on  temperance. 

VI.  Disputation  of  Socrates  with  Antiphon  the 
Sophist. 

Vn.  How  Socrates  dissuaded  men  from  arroganca 
Each  of  these  topics  is  illustrated  by  anecdotes, 
respecting  Socrates,  and  by  reports  of  conversations 
which  he  had  with  different  persons,  bearing  on  the 
several  points;  and  these  are  thrown  together  in  the 
manner  best  suited  to  illustrate  the  different  topics, 
without  regard  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  trans- 
actions or  conversations  actually  took  place,  and  without 
any  endeavour  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  continuity 
of  narrative.  Accordingly,  this  work  is  never  regarded 
as  a  biography  of  Socrates,  and  is  always  referred  to 
under  the  appellation  of  memoirs  or  memorabilia.  Its 
Greek  title  aTrofivrjfiovevfiaTa  (apomnemoneum^a) .  is 
applied  by  Justin  Martyr  to  the  Gospels,  and  with 
great  propriety,  for  they  are  works  of  precisely  the  same 
kind. 

An  examination  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  will  show 
that  it  is  constructed  on  a  plan  very  similar  to  that  of 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates.  After  a  brief 
notice  of  the  birth  and  childhood  of  Jesus  (i.  ii.),  and 
his  entrance  on  his  public  ministry  (iii.  iv.),  Matthew 
proceeds  to  show  what  Christ  was  as  a  public  teacher 
of  religion,  and  gives  an  adequate  example  of  the 
nature  of  his  instructions  and  his  mode  of  communi"> 
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eating  them,  by  reporting  at  considerable  length  the 
substance  of  his  sermon  on  the  mount  (v.-vii.).  I  say 
the  substance  of  the  sermon,  for  it  is  evident  that 
Matthew  does  not  give  the  whole  discourse  word  for  word 
as  it  was  uttered,  from  the  fact  that  Luke,  who  gives  a 
much  briefer  abstract  of  the  same  sermon  (vL  20-49), 
has  yet  inserted  some  things  omitted  by  Matthew,  as  for 
example  the  three  woes  corresponding  to  the  beatitudes 
(Luke  VL  25). 

Matthew  next  exhibits  Christ  as  a  worker  of  miracles, 
and  collects  into  one  connected  view  several  miracles 
of  different  kinds,  wrought  in  various  places  and  at 
diflFerent  times,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  Christ 
was  in  reference  to  the  exercise  of  miraculous  powers 
(viii.  ix.). 

He  afterwards  exhibits  Christ  in  another  view,  as  a 
teacher  by  parables,  and  collects  together  several  differ- 
ent parables  as  a  specimen  of  this  most  interesting  mode 
of  teaching  (xiii.). 

Thus  throughout  his  Gospel,  Matthew  does  not 
follow  any  chronological  series  of  events  or  instructions, 
but  groups  together  things  of  the  same  kind,  and  shows 
by  a  series  of  living  pictures  what  Christ  was  in  all 
the  various  circumstances  through  which  he  passed. 
This  mode  of  writing  was  chosen  by  him  for  the  same 
reason  that  it  had  been  before  by  Xenophon,  because 
it  was  the  best  adapted  to  the  particular  purpose  he  had 
in  view,  which  was  to  vindicate  the  character  of  Christ 
before  his  countrymen,  and  set  it  in  its  true  light 

Christ  had  been  the  great  moral  teacher  and  benefac- 
tor of  his  nation.  He  had  been  undervalued,  slandered, 
and  persecuted  all  his  life,  and  was  at  last  unjustly 
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doomed  to  a  cruel  death,  attended  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  indignity  and  shame  which  could  be  brought 
together  to  blast  his  reputation  and  throw  a  shade  over 
the  splendour  of  his  exalted  virtues.  Matthew,  his 
disciple,  like  Xenophon,  the  disciple  of  Socrates,  knew 
and  could  appreciate  his  master's  worth;  and  by  a 
simple  detail  of  what  he  did  and  said  in  various  circum- 
stances and  on  different  topics,  sought  to  disarm  the 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  and  bring  them  to  see 
what  sort  of  a  man  he  was  whom  their  rulers  with 
wicked  hands  had  crucified  and  slain. 

After  these  general  remarks  we  shall  now  turn  our 
attention  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  one 
of  the  evangelists,  the  special  object  each  had  in  view 
while  writing,  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  each 
one  of  the  several  Gospels,  and  especially  the  precise 
grounds  of  evidence  on  which  each  of  these  books  stands 
before  us  in  the  Bible. 

For  a  knowledge  of  these  particulars  we  must  rely 
mainly  on  incidental  and  brief  hints  scattered  through 
the  New  Testament;  for  the  evangelists  never  make 
themselves  prominent  in  their  narratives,  nor  give  any 
details  respecting  their  personal  history  and  circum- 
stances. They  preach  not  themselves,  hut  Christ  Jesus 
the  Lord. 

The  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
is  a  question  simply  of  historical  fact,  nothing  more  nor 
less,  and  like  every  other  question  of  fact,  is  to  be 
ascertained  and  determined  by  testimony,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  independent  and  credible  witnesses,  and  this 
testimony  not  contradicted,  but  confirmed  and  sustained 
by  the  internal  evidence.    We  have  already  shown,  in  a 
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preceding  chapter,  that  the  testimony  of  the  early 
Christians,  to  their  own  sacred  books,  is  at  least  as  good 
and  worthy  of  belief  as  any  human  testimony ;  and  that 
if  the  facts  in  regard  to  their  books  cannot  be  established 
by  their  testimony,  no  facts  of  secular  history  can  ever 
be  established  by  any  human  testimony  whatever. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  each  one  of 
the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  we  wish  to 
give  some  general  idea  of  the  state  of  the  testimony  in 
regard  to  them  during  the  first  four  centuries.  We 
must  remember  that  the  great  majority  of  the  writers 
of  this  early  period  have  gone  into  oblivion,  their 
writings  have  perished,  and  the  witnesses  whom  we 
can  call  are  but  the  few  survivors  of  an  immense  ship- 
wreck. We  will  cite  the  principal  witnesses  by  name  ; 
and  refer  the  reader  to  the  preceding  chapter  for  a 
brief  biography  of  the  witnesses  cited,  which  will  show 
their  value  as  witnesses  by  a  statement  in  regard  to 
their  character  and  their  qualifications  to  give  testimony 
on  this  particular  point. 

For  the  first  three,  or  the  synoptical  Gospels  in  con- 
nection, we  call  as  witnesses  three  of  the  personal  friends 
and  associates  of  the  Apostle  Paul — to  wit,-  Barnabas, 
Clement  of  Rome  (Phil.  iv.  3),  Hermas  (Eom.  xvi.  14), 
and  also  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  the  friends  and  associates 
of  the  Apostle  John,  five  good  witnesses. 

For  the  four  Gospels  in  connection,  the  witnesses  are 
Polycarp,  Papias,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Tatian, 
Theophilus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  TertuUian,  Origen, 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  and 
Jerome — thirteen  witnesses,  ten  of  them  not  cited  before. 

To    the    Gospel  of   Matthew  individually,  Papias, 
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Justin  Martyr,  Hegesippus,  Irenaeus,  Tatian,  Athen- 
agoras,  Theophilus,  Pantaenus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
TertuUian,  Julius  Africanus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Cyrill  of 
Jerusalem,  Epiphanius,  Jerome — seventeen  witnesses, 
five  of  them  not  cited  before. 

To  the  Gospel  of  Mark  individually,  Papias,  Justin 
Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Athenagoras,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Tertullian,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Jerome — ten 
witnesses. 

To  the  Gospel  of  Luke  individually,  Justin  Martyr, 
the  Church  of  Vienna  and  Lyons  in  France,  Lrenaeus, 
Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, Tertullian,  Julius  Africanus,  Origen,  Eusebius, 
Epiphanius,  Jerome — ^thirteen  witnesses,  one  not  cited 
before. 

To  the  Gospel  of  John  individually,  Barnabas,  Her- 
nias, Qement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr,  Church 
of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  Irenaeus,  Polycrates,  Tatian, 
Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Ter- 
tullian, Origen,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  Eusebius, 
Dorotheus,  Victorinus,  Epiphanius,  Jerome — twenty 
witnesses,  four  not  previously  cited. 

Witnesses  to  the  book  of  Acts,  Barnabas,  Clement  of 
Rome,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Papias,  Dionysius  of  Corinth, 
Justin  Martyr,  Church  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  Irenaeus, 
Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertul- 
lian, Origen,  Eusebius,  Jerome — fifteen  witnesses,  and 
one  which  has  not  been  cited  before. 

Besides  these  witnesses,  who  all  belonged  to  the  Chris- 
tian church,  we  have  some  valuable  testimony  which  is 
anonymous,  as  that  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus ;  and 
also  other  very  important  testimony,  all  corroborating 
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the  witnesses  belonging  to  the  church,  from  heretics  and 
pagans  and  Jews. 

Before  proceeding  any  further,  let  the  reader  now 
turn  to  the  biographical  chapter  (chapter  fourth),  and 
judge  for  himself  whether  any  ancient  books  whatever 
have  anything  like  the  amount  of  unexceptionable  tes- 
timony in  their  favour  which  we  here  adduce  in  favoiu: 
of  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  the 
other  books  will  be  found  equally  well  sustained  when 
we  come  to  discuss  them. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  these  witnesses  simply 
copy  from  one  another,  and  that  accordingly  the  testi- 
mony of  ten  or  a  dozen  is  no  more  than  the  testimony 
of  one  or  two.  To  this  we  answer,  first,  that  the  state- 
ment is  a  mere  assumption  of  the  objector  without  any 
positive  evidence  in  its  favour  whatever.  The  objec- 
tion, as  used  in  this  discussion,  is  wholly  the  oflfepring 
of  the  imagination,  and  has  no  historical  basis  to  rest 
upon.  Moreover,  the  objection  is  in  itself  altogether 
improbable.  But  very  few  out  of  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  witnesses  have  come  down  to  our  time.  The 
others  have  been  buried  under  the  ruins  of  past  ages. 
To  assume,  then,  that  the  witnesses  which  still  survive- 
of  the  second  and  third,  and  subsequent  ages  of  the 
church,  were  taught  exclusively  by  those  few  who  still 
survive  to  our  time  of  the  first  age  of  the  church,  and 
not  by  any  of  those  who  have  now  passed  into  ob- 
livion, is  to  assume  that  which  is  on  the  very  face  of 
it  an  entire  absurdity.  The  witnesses  which  we  cite 
from  each  of  the  primitive  ages  of  the  church  had  the 
use  of  all  the  witnesses  who  had  preceded  them,  and 
who  are  now  unknown. 
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That  we  do  not  overstate  the  number  of  witnesses 
is  evident  from  the  pagan  writers  themselves.  Tacitus 
(AnnaL  xv.  44)  says  that  the  Christians  in  Rome, 
during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  the  lifetime  of  the 
apostles,  A.  D.  64,  were  already  a  "  vast  multitude ;" 
Pliny,  of  the  next  generation,  A.  D.  112,  in  his  letter  to 
Trajan,  gives  a  similar  account  of  their  great  numbers 
in  the  remote  province  of  Bithynia ;  while  the  Christian 
writers  Irenaeus  (Adv.  Haer.  i.  10)  and  Tertullian 
(Adv.  Jud.  7)  from  A.  D.  150  to  180  represent  their 
believing  brethren  as  thickly  scattered  over  the  whole 
known  world,  both  civilized  and  barbarian.  At  the 
very  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
or  within  one  generation  thereafter,  there  were  Christian 
churches  in  every  part  of  the  world  ;  and  every  church 
had  its  elders  (Titus  L  5),  educated  for  their  work,  and 
fiiUy  competent  to  form  a  correct  judgment  in  regard  to 
their  sacred  books. 

The  witnesses  of  each  of  the  primitive  ages  took 
the  best  matured  results  of  their  own  time,  and  their 
matured  results  were  drawn  from  hundreds  of  original 
and  credible  witnesses  then  well  known,  but  since  lost, 
•as  well  as  from  the  very  few  who  yet  survive.  None 
of  them  depended  exclusively  on  the  dozen  or  twenty 
which  we  have,  and  who  have  outlived  the  ruins  of  the 
past 

All  human  testimony,  even  the  best,  is  liable  to 
error,  and  some  witnesses  are  much  more  worthy  of 
credit  than  others.  We  do  not  require  that  the  testi- 
mony of  every  or  any  witness  be  received  as  infallible, 
nor  that  there  should  be  no  discrimination  among  the 
witnessea     We  ask  only  that  this  testimony  be  treated 
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just  like  all  other  human  testimony ;  and  be  received 
as  substantially  correct,  unless  there  be  suflScient  cir- 
cumstantial or  other  evidence  to  contradict  it,  or  unless 
the  character  of  the  witness  himself  be  proved  to  be 
justly  liable  to  suspicion.  Let  it  be  fully  imderstood 
that  we  do  not  profess  in  any  case  to  cite  all  the  wit- 
nesses who  are  still  extant ;  but  only  those  whose  tes- 
timony is  the  most  full  and  the  most  easily  accessible. 
With  these  preliminary  remarks  on  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  evidence  given,  we  proceed  to  the  discussion 
of  each  one  of  the  individual  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, beginning,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  the  historical 
books  in  their  usual  order. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  FOUR  GOSPELS  SEPARATELY  EXAMINED. 
MATTHEW. 

Matthew  was  a  Galilean  Jew,  and  held  the  oflSce  of  a 
receiver  of  customs  under  the  Roman  government,  at 
the  sea  of  Tiberias,  near  Capernaum  (Matt.  ix.  9).  By 
Mark  he  is  called  Levi,  son  of  Alpheus  (Mark  il  14). 
When  a  Jew  became  a  Roman  citizen  he  generally 
assumed  a  Roman  name  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Levi 
was  the  original  Hebrew,  and  Matthew  the  assumed 
Roman  name  of  this  evangelist.  He  left  his  business  at 
the  call  of  Christ,  and  became  his  permanent  attendant 
and  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  a  short  time  before  the 
delivery  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Luke  v.  27).  In 
enumerating  the  apostles  he  calls  himself  Matthew  the 
publican  (Matt,  x  9)  or  custom-house  officer,  a  name 
exceedingly  odious  to  the  oppressed  Jews. 

The  nature  of  the  pubUcan's  office,  and  the  injustice 
and  oppression  which  these  officers  generally  practised, 
were  enough  to  excite  odium  in  a  nation  less  sensitive 
than  the  Jewish.  When  the  Romans  subjugated  the 
Jews,  they  treated  them  as  they  did  other  conquered 
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natioDS,  that  is,  they  required  of  every  man,  in  addition 
to  various  taxes,  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  as  a 
token  of  his  subjection  and  for  the  support  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Roman  empire.  This  tribute  was  extremely 
hateful  to  the  Jews,  who  boasted  that  they  had  no  sove- 
reign but  God,  that  they  were  Abraham's  seed,  and 
were  not  in  bondage  to  any  man.  But  oppressive  as 
this  tax  was  in  itself,  it  often  became  still  more  so  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  collected.  It  was  customary 
for  the  government  to  expose  the  taxes  of  a  province  to 
sale,  and  he  who  would  offer  the  most  for  them  had  the 
privilege  of  collecting;  and  all  that  he  could  obtain 
above  the  amount  paid  to  the  government  went  to  enrich 
himself.  Those  who  had  thus  taken  the  taxes  of  a  whole 
province  would  divide  the  province  into  districts,  and 
expose  them  to  sale  in  the  same  manner ;  and  often  the 
district  would  be  subdivided  and  sold  again ;  so  that 
sometimes  three  or  four  different  sets  of  extortioners 
were  to  be  enriched  out  of  the  surplus  tribute  money  of 
the  people,  above  that  which  went  into  the  public 
treasury.  As  the  right  of  collecting  was  frequently  sold 
from  one  to  another  at  an  increasing  price,  it  was  for 
the  interest  of  the  publican  to  extort  as  much  as  possi- 
ble; and  as  the  general  government  participated  with 
the  publicans  in  their  plunder,  it  was  for  their  interest 
to  listen  to  no  complaint  against  the  collectors  of  their 
revenue.  There  was  scarcely  a  possibility  of  redress  in 
case  of  wrong ;  and  if  one  refused  to  submit  to  injustice, 
frequently  by  false  accusation  he  was  robbed  of  his  whole 
property  (compare  Luke  iii.  12-14  ;  xix.  1-10).  It  is 
no  wonder,  then,  that  the  very  name  of  publican  be- 
came  odious,   and   synonymous  with   that   of  sinner; 

L 
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though  doubtless  there  were  some  who  perfonned  the 
duties  of  this  oflSce  in  an  honourable  and  conscientious 
manner. 

It  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancients  that 
Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  for  the  use  of  the  Jewish 
Christians  of  Palestine,  and  this  testimony  is  confirmed 
by  internal  evidence.  The  writer  everywhere  takes  it 
for  granted  that  his  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
geography  of  Palestine ;  and  he  does  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  explain  any  of  the  Jewish  customs  to  which 
he  alludes.  The  considerations  which  he  adduces  to 
prove  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  are  such  as  would  have 
most  weight  with  Jews.  He  traces  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  from  his  reputed  father  through  David  to 
Abraham,  and  takes  particular  pains  to  show  how  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  were  fulfilled  in  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  Compare  i.  23 ;  ii  6,  15,  18 ;  iii.  3 ;  iv. 
14 ;  viiL  17 ;  xii.  17 ;  xiii.  35 ;  xxi.  4 ;  xxvi.  5(3 ; 
xxvii.  9.  Indeed  it  is  the  leading  object  of  his  (Jospel 
to  prove  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  spoken  of  by  the 
prophets,  an  argument  which  at  that  time  Jews  only 
could  appreciate. 

The  testimony  is  just  as  unanimous  and  unequivocal 
that  Matthew  originally  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew  as 
it  is  that  he  wrote  a  Gospel  at  alL  This  will  be  seen  in 
the  citations  of  witnesses  which  we  shall  soon  give.  And 
if  he  wrote  for  the  use  of  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine 
previous  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  all  agree, 
there  was  an  absolute  necessity  that  he  should  write  in 
Hebrew.  By  Hebrew  is  here  meant  the  Syro-Chaldaic 
or  Aramaean  dialect  spoken  at  that  time  by  the  Jews  in 
their  own  land.    This  in  the  New  Testament  is  called 
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Hebrew  (Acts  xxi.  40 ;  xxii.  2),  and  though  not  the 
pure  ancient  Hebrew,  it  is  as  much  like  it  as  the  English 
of  the  present  day  is  like  the  English  of  the  Reformation 
period.  It  is  the  language  in  which  Christ  usually  con- 
versed while  on  earth,  as  is  seen  from  such  passages  as 
Mark  v.  41 ;  vii.  34 ;  xv.  24 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  46.  The 
Jews  tenaciously  held  on  to  this  their  national  tongue, 
using  Greek  only  from  absolute  necessity;  and  Paul 
greatly  conciliated  a  Jerusalem  mob  simply  by  address- 
ing them  in  their  native  Hebrew  (Acts  xxi.  40 ;  xxii.  2). 
When  Paul  on  this  occasion  asked  permission  of  the 
chief  captain  to  address  the  multitude,  that  oflScer  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  that  he  found  the  apostle  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  language  (Acts  xxi.  37,  38). 
Josephus  was  a  Jew  of  high  rank,  bom  about  the  time 
when  Matthew  first  wrote  his  Gospel,  and  received  the 
best  education  which  Palestine  could  then  give  to  her 
most  favoured  sons,  and  he  gives  the  following  most 
explicit  testimony  on  this  point.  *  Antiq.'  xx.  11:2  : — "  I 
have  taken  great  pains  to  acquire  the  Greek  learning, 
and  to  imderstand  the  elements  of  the  Greek  language, 
though  I  have  so  long  accustomed  myself  to  speak  our 
own  tongue,  that  I  cannot  pronounce  Greek  with  sufl5- 
cient  exactness ;  for  our  nation  does  not  encourage 
those  that  learn  the  languages  of  many  nations." 
Again,  in  his  preface  to  the  same  work,  sec.  2,  he  says 
— "  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  translate  our  history  (the 
Jewish)  into  a  foreign,  and  to  us  unaccustomed  lan- 
guage "  (the  Greek). 

This  being  the  case  (and  who  can  contradict  the 
testimony  of  Josephus  on  such  a  point  ?),  if  Matthew 
cherished  any  expectation  of  being  read  by  his  own 
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countrymen,  he  must  have  addressed  them  in  their  own 
language. 

How  happens  it  then  that  there  has  been  preserved 
in  the  church  a  Greek  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  no 
Hebrew  one  ?  The  ancients  assign  two  dates  to  the 
composition  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  one  from  A.D.  40  to 
45,  the  other  from  the  year  60  to  65.  The  inference  is 
quite  obvious  that  he  wrote  his  Gospel  twice,  and  the 
reason  for  this  is  very  plain.  After  the  overthrow  of 
Jerusalem  the  Jews  were  dispersed  and  ceased  to  speak 
their  own  language,  and  the  Greek  became  their  usual 
tongue,  as  Hebrew  had  been  before.  Matthew,  then, 
foreseeing  this  exigency,  as  the  time  drew  near,  prepared 
for  them  his  Greek  Gospel,  and  there  being  no  further 
use  for  the  Hebrew  one  it  gradually  disappeared ;  though 
Jerome  aJSSrms  that  he  had  not  only  seen  it,  in  the 
famous  library  of  Pamphilus  at  Caesarea,  but  actually 
himself  translated  it  into  Greek  and  Latin. 

Among  the  manuscripts  brought  to  the  British  Museum 
in  1842,  there  is  a  very  ancient  Syrian  Matthew,  which 
Ur.  Cureton  has  published,  and  which  he  supposes,  not 
without  some  reason,  to  be  the  original  Hebrew  Matthew. 
It  differs  from  our  Greek  Matthew  only  in  phraseology 
here  and  there.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the 
variations : 

Greek.  Syrian. 

i.  20,  Ho  shall  save  his  people  *  He  shall  save  the  world  from  its 
from  their  sins.  sins. 

i.  23,  God  with  us.  our  God  with  us. 

i.  25,  knew  her  not.  dwelt  with  her  iu  purity. 

vii.  5,  hypocrite.  accepter  of  persons. 

XV.  22,  grievously  demonized.  badly  conducted  by  a  devil's  hand. 

xvi.  19,  the  keys  of  the  kingdom.      the  keys  of  the  gates  of  the  king- 
dom. 
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Our  present  Greek  is  no  translation,  but  an  original 
from  Matthew's  own  hand  ;  and  we  have  the  evidence 
entirely  satisfactory  of  a  Hebrew  Gospel  of  his,  written 
some  twenty  years  earlier,  and  indispensable  to  Matthew's 
purpose  of  introducing  the  life  of  Christ  to  his  own 
countrymen.  The  Hebrew  Gospel,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Eusebius  ('  Eccl.  Hist.'  v.  10),  was  found  among  the 
Christians  in  India  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century,  by  PantaBnus,  the  missionary  and  philosopher, 
who  afterwards  with  so  much  celebrity  presided  over  the 
catechetic  school  at  Alexandria.  He  testifies  that  the 
book  was  carried  thither  by  the  Apostle  Bartholomew, 
who  first  preached  the  Gospel  in  those  regions.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  which  there  is  no 
ground  for  contradicting,  tht  Hebrew  Matthew  was  the 
first  of  the  four  Gospels  that  was  written.  Eusebius  says 
that  after  our  Lord's  ascension  Matthew  preached  in 
Judaea  (for  fifteen  years,  adds  Clement  of  Alexandria), 
and  then  went  to  foreign  nations.  He  is  said  to  have 
visited  Ethiopia,  Persia,  and  Parthia,  and  to  have  died  a 
martyr's  death. 

Matthew  may  be  styled  a  plain  matter  of  fact  writer ; 
and  the  habiH  of  his  mind  are  evidently  those  of  a  man 
of  business  rather  than  study.  He  exhibits  Christ  mostly 
in  his  earthly  character  and  relations;  as  a  lawgiver, 
promulgating  the  new  dispensation  from  the  Mount,  as 
Moses  did  the  old  from  Sinai ;  as  a  worker  of  miracles 
and  a  teacher.  Because  he  thus  treated  of  Christ  in  his 
earthly  employments  and  human  character,  his  Gospel 
was  by  the  ancients  called  acofiaTtKov  (somatikon),  or  the 
bodily  Gospel. 

He  is  very  brief  in  narrative,   disregarding  almost 
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entirely  the  order  of  time,  but  particular  in  his  reports 
of  the  discourses  and  parables  of  our  Lord,  and  generally 
he  gives  only  just  enough  of  the  narrative  to  introduce 
the  discourse.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  some  others, 
his  Gospel  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  work  of 
Xenophon  alluded  to  above. 

Indeed,  there  is  the  same  sort  of  difiFerence  between 
the  accounts  of  Jesus  Christ  as  given  by  Matthew  and 
John,  that  we  find  between  the  accounts  of  Socrates  as 
given  by  Xenophon  and  Plato. 

TESTIMONIES  TO  MATTHEW. 

In  all  cases,  in  examining  the  testimonies  cited,  the 
reader  is  requested  to  turif  to  the  name  of  each  witness, 
in  Chapter  IV.,  and  ascertain  his  qualifications  to  give 
testimony,  as  there  stated.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
much  of  this  testimony  is  given  incidentally,  and  is  all 
the  more  valuable  on  that  account ;  that  is,  it  is  not 
expressly  stated  always  that  such  an  author  wrote  such 
a  book,  but  there  is  a  quotation  from  the  book,  or  an 
allusion  to  some  statement  in  it,  which  shows  that  the 
witness  read  the  same  book  in  the  sanfc  way  that  we 
now  read  it,  and  assigned  it  to  the  same  author.  It  is 
further  to  be  observed  that  the  ancients  quote  the  New 
Testament  very  much  as  the  New  Testament  writers 
quote  the  Old  Testament,  seldom  with  literal  exactneas, 
quite  freely,  offcen  giving  the  sense  only  without  regard 
to  the  exact  words,  as  though  they  quoted  from  memory 
simply,  as  doubtless  they  often  did. 

The  most  important  witnesses  for  Matthew  are  Papias, 
Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr,  Hegesippus^  Letter  to  Diognetus, 
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Irenseus,  Tatian,  Pantsenus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Tertullian,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  Epi- 
phanius,  Jerome,  Julius  Africanus. 

As  introductory  to  the  quotations  whicli  will  be  made 
from  the  ancient  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  Gospels,  we 
commend  to  the  reader's  attention  the  following  para- 
graphs from  Dean  Stanley : — 

"  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  were  two  writers  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  second  century ;  the  former  had  spent  his 
youth  among  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  and  had 
migrated  among  the  Christians  of  Gaul ;  the  latter  was 
a  presbyter  in  the  Latin  church  of  north  Africa.  Both 
were  strong  traditionists,  and  both  distinctly  appeal  to 
the  four  canonical  Gospels  by  name.  But  would  churches 
so  widely  remote  as  those  of  Smyrna,  Carthage,  and 
Lyons,  with  one  accord  receive  as  Scripture  four  books 
which  were  only  a  few  years  old  ?  And  besides,  Irenseus 
had  been  in  his  youth  a  companion  of  Polycarp,  the 
disciple  of  St.  John.  Is  it  credible  that  St.  John's 
Gospel  could  have  been  received  by  him  if  it  had 
been  never  heard  of  till  a.d.  150?  Moreover,  about 
A.D.  150,  Celsus  quotes  both  the  synoptical  Gospels  and 
St.  John,  and  says,  *  All  this  I  have  taken  out  of  your 
own  Scriptures.'  About  the  same  date,  Theophilus  and 
Tatian  both  constructed  a  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels ; 
and  ten  years  earlier  still  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of 
Gospels  written  by  the  apostles  and  their  companions ; 
meaning,  there  can  surely  be  little  question,  the  four  as 
we  now  have  them.  Twenty  years  before  that  Polycarp 
uses  St.  Matthew,  and  quotes  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John, 
which  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  (under  any  supposi- 
tion) by  the  same  author  as  the  Gospel.     And  about  the 
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same  period  Papias,  a  bishop  in  Asia  Minor,  who  tells 
us  he  took  particular  pains  to  collect  oral  information 
from  survivors  who  had  known  the  apostles,  describes 
how  Matthew  wrote  originally  in  Hebrew,  and  how 
Mark  drew  his  materials  from  St.  Peter.  The  passage  is 
but  a  fragment  preserved  in  Eusebius,  so  that  no  sound 
argument  against  St.  John  can  be  drawn  e  sUentiOy  any 
more  than  against  St.  Paul  or  St.  Luke.  Thus  we  are 
brought  down  to  about  A.D.  100,  without  a  trace  of  any 
conciliar  action,  or  of  any  controversy  on  the  subject 
which  cannot  easily  be  explained.  The  church  emerges 
from  the  first  century  with  the  sacred  book  of  the  four 
Gospels  in  her  hand.  The  very  earliest  apocrjrphal 
Gospels  only  attempt  to  fill  up  the  blanks  in  their  nar- 
rative, and  never  give  a  competing  account.  The  most 
ancient  of  all  was  held  by  Jerome,  who  translated  it,  to 
be  the  Hebrew  original  of  St.  Matthew.  The  Montanists, 
in  their  wildest  hatred  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  could  only 
attribute  it  to  his  contemporary  Cerinthus.  And  every 
recent  discovery,  such  as  the  missing  end  of  the  Clemen- 
tine Homilies  (containing  a  quotation  from  St.  John), 
and  the  original  Greek  of  Barnabas  (giving  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  the  honourable  title  of  *  Scripture'),  only  tends 
to  corroborate  the  proof  that  we  have  in  the  four  Gospels 
the  primitive  records  of  Christianity,  and  a  trustworthy 
means  for  understanding  what  the  mind  and  the  preach- 
ing  of  the  apostles  really  were."* 

We  subjoin  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  testimony  which 
the  ancient  witnesses  give  in  respect  to  Matthew  : — 

Papias:  "Matthew  set  forth  his  oracles  in  the  Hebrew 

*  This  argument  is  well  drawn  out  in  Tischendorf  s  pamphlet,  *  Wan 
wurden  unsere  Eyangelien  yerfafist  ?* 
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dialect,  which  every  one  interpreted  as  he  was  able." 
Eusebius,  *  Eccl.  Hist.'  iii.  39. 

Irenmus:  "Matthew  put  forth  the  writing  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  Hebrews  in  their  dialect."  Adv. 
Haeres.  iii. ;  Eusebius,  *  Eccl.  Hist.'  v.  8. 

Jerome:  "Matthew,  first  in  Judaea,  on  account  of 
those  from  the  circumcision  who  believed,  composed  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  in  Hebrew  letters  and  words."  Catal. 
c.  4.  '*  Matthew  published  a  Gospel  in  Judaea  in  the 
Hebrew  language."     Prolog,  in  Matt 

Husebius:  "Matthew,  having  first  proclaimed  his 
Gospel  to  the  Hebrews  ....  committed  it  to  writing  in 
his  native  tongue."     '  Eccl.  Hist.'  iii.  23. 

Upiphanius:  "They  indeed  (the  Ebionites)  receive 
the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew ;  for  this  both  they 
use  and  also  the  Corinthians.  They  call  it  indeed  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews ;  as  it  is  true  to  say, 
that  Matthew  alone  in  the  New  Testament  made  the 
declaration  and  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Hebrew  and 
with  Hebrew  letters."     Haeres.  xxx.  3. 

Clement  of  Alexandria:  "Matthew  having  first  pro- 
claimed the  Gospel  in  Hebrew,  when  on  the  point  of 
going  also  to  other  nations,  committed  it  to  writing  in 
his  native  tongue."     Eusebius,  '  Eccl.  Hist.'  iii.  24. 

Origen :  "  The  first  (Gospel)  is  written  according  to 
Matthew,  the  same  that  was  once  a  publican  but  after- 
wards an  apostle  of  Christ,  who  having  pubKshed  it  for 
the  Jewish  converts,  wrote  it  in  the  Hebrew."  Eusebius, 
*  Eccl.  Hist.'  vi.  25. 

Ignatius :  "  How  then  was  he  manifested  to  the 
ages  ?  A  star  shone  in  heaven,  in  splendour  excelling 
all  the  other  stars,  and    its  brightness  was   ineflfable, 
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and  the  strangeness  of  it  inspired  terror."     Matth.  ii. ; 
Ephes.  xix. 

Barnabas  already  in  his  time  quotes  Matthew  as 
Scripture,  Epist.  chap.  iv.  "  As  it  is  written,  many  are 
called  but  few  chosen."  Matt.  xx.  16 ;  xxii.  14.  Again, 
chap.  V.  "  He  did  not  come  to  call  the  righteous  but 
sinners  to  repentance."     Matt.  ix.  13. 

JiLstin  Martyr :  "  The  discourses  of  Christ  were  brief 
and  compendious,  for  he  was  no  sophist,  but  his  word 
was  the  power  of  God.  Concerning  chastity  he  said 
this :  Whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her 
hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart 
before  God.  Also,  If  thy  right  eye  oflFend  thee,  cut  it 
out,  for  it  is  profitable  for  thee  with  one  eye  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  rather  than  with  two  eyes  to 
[•  be  sent  into  eternal  fire.    Also,  He  who  marries  a  woman 

repudiated  by  another  man  commits  adultery.      Also, 
^  There  are  some  who  are  made  eunuchs  by  man,  and 

';  there  are  some  who  are  bom  eunuchs,  and  some  who 

;|  make  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's 

;}  sake ;  but  not  all  receive  this."     See  Matt.  v.  28,  29, 

i'  32  ;  xviii.  9  ;  xix.  11,  12.     Apol.  i.  p.  21. 

f  "  Christ  called  not  the  just  and  the  chaste  to  repent- 

*:  ance,  but  the  impious,  the  incontinent,  and  the  unjust, 

for  thus  he  said,  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but 
:?  sinners  to  repentance."    Matt.  ix.  13.     Apol.  i.  p.  22. 

''  "  He  cured  all  sickness  and  all  disease."    Matt.  iv.  23. 

Apol.  i.  p.  50. 

"  At  that  time  some  coming  to  him  asked  him  if  it 
were  proper  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar ;  and  he  answered. 
Tell  me,  whose  image  hath  the  coin  ?  and  they  say 
Caesar's ;  and  again  he  answered  them,  Render  there- 
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fore  to  Caesar  the  things  that  be  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's."   Matt.  xxii.  15-21.   ApoL  i.  p.  26. 

"He  (John)  seated  by  the  river  Jordan  cried,  I  indeed 
baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance,  but  there  will 
come  one  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy 
to  bear,  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  fire,  whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly 
purge  his  floor,  and  his  wheat  he  will  gather  into  his 
garner,  but  he  will  bum  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable 
fire."  Matt.  iii.  11,  12.  *  Dialogue  with  Trypho,' pp. 
268^9. 

In  the  few  works  of  Justin  which  remain  to  us  there 
are  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  quotations  of  this  kind  from 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 

Epistle  to  Diognetus :  '*  Christ  taught  that  we  should 
not  be  anxious  {take  no  thought)  about  food  and  raiment" 
Matt.  vi.  25. 

Tatian :  "  The  Saviour  said  it  is  not  proper  to  lay  up 
treasure  on  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  corrupteth." 
Matth.  vi.  19.     Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  p.  463. 

Athenagoras :  "  I  say  to  you  love  your  enemies,  bless 
them  that  curse  you,  pray  for  them  that  persecute  you, 
that  you  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  who  is  in 
heaven,  who  causeth  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on 
the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  un- 
just."   Matt.  V.  44,  45.     Legat.  p.  11. 

TheophUus :  "  Thus  he  teaches  those  that  do  good  not 
to  boast,  that  they  be  not  pleasers  of  men.  Let  not  thy 
left  hand  knowl  what  thy  right  hand  doeth."  Matt, 
vi.  4.     Autol.  p.  126. 

ParUasnus:    *^To   whom   (the  inhabitants  of  India). 
Bartholomew,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  preached,  and 
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'.  left  them  the  writings  of  Matthew  in  Hebrew  letters, 

;  which  is  preserved  to  this  day."     Eusebius,  '  Eccl.  Hist.' 

j  V.  10. 

Clement  of  Alexandria :  "  But  in  the  Gospel  accord- 

;>  ing  to  Matthew  the  genealogy  which  begins  with  Abra- 

n  ham  terminates  with  Mary  the  mother  of  the  Lord.    For 

there  are,  he  says,  from  Abraham  to  David,  fourteen 
generations,  and  from  David  to  the  carrying  away  into 
Babylon,  fourteen  generations,  and  from  the  carrying 
away  into  Babylon  until  Christ,  there  are  likewise  four- 
teen other  generations."   Matt.  i.  17.   Strom,  i.  p.  341. 

2  Tertullian:  "In   the  outset  Matthew   himself,  that 

most  faithful  reporter  of  the  Gospel,  as  companion  of 

}  the  Lord,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  might  make  us 

>  acquainted  with  the  carnal  origin  of  Christ,  thus  begins, 
jl  The  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of 
f  David,  the  son  of  Abraham."     De  Came  Christi,  c.  22. 

*^  Matthew,  bringing  the   origin   of  the   Lord   from 

,  Abraham  to  Mary,  says,  Jacob  begat  Joseph  the  husband 

j  of  Mary,  from  whom  Christ  was  born."    lb.  c.  20. 

j|  The  genuineness  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew 

7'  has  by  some  been  called  in  question,  but  undoubtedly 

'j  on  doctrinal  grounds,  solely  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid 

';  of  the  narrative  of  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ,  and 

J  not  for  any  historical   reason  whatever.     The   earliest 

>  testimony,  as  given  above,  is  just  as  clear  and  positive 
}.  to  these  two  chapters  as  to  any  other  part  of  the  book, 
"  and  the  most  critical  examination  of  the  language  and 

style  has  failed  to  produce  any  result  unfavourable  to 
the  authorship  of  Matthew.  See  above,  Ignatius,  Irenseus, 
Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Epiphanius,  Julius 
Africanus,  and  others. 
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Irenseus:  **But  again  Matthew,  speaking  concerning 
the  angel,  says,  The  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to 
Joseph  in  a  dream.  Of  what  Lord  he  himself  inter- 
prets :  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of 
the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called 
my  son.  Therefore  a  virgin  shall  conceive  in  the 
womb,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  shall  call  his 
name  Jesus,  which  is  interpreted,  God  with  us."  Adv. 
Haer.  iii.  9. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem:  "Matthew,  writing  a  Gospel, 
wrote  it  in  the  Hebrew  tongue."     Catech.  xiv. 

Epiphanius:  *' Wherefore  indeed  this  Matthew  also 
writes  the  Gospel  in  Hebrew  letters  and  preaches,  and 
begins  not  at  the  beginning,  but  derives  the  genealogy 
indeed  from  Abraham."     Matt.  i.  1,  2.     Hseres.  li. 

Jerome:  "Concerning  the  New  Testament  I  now 
speak,  that  doubtless  it  is  Greek,  the  Apostle  Matthew 
being  excepted,  who  first  in  Judaea  gave  out  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  in  Hebrew  letters."  Prsefat.  in  iv.  Evang.  ad 
Dam. 

Julius  Africanus.  This  writer  gives  an  elaborate 
statement  of  the  different  genealogies  of  Christ  as  they 
stand  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  proposes  an  ingenious 
method  of  reconciling  them.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that 
he  used  the  same  first  chapter  of  Matthew  which  is 
found  in  our  own  Greek  Testaments. 

Here  are  a  very  few  of  the  testimonies  which  we  have 
in  the  earliest  ages  to  the  existence  of  Matthew's  Gospel, 
and  as  we  now  have  it.  We  give  less  than  a  tithe  of 
what  might  be  adduced  even  from  the  scanty  remains, 
which  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  of  the  primitive 
Christian  literature.     But  the  evidence,  even  from  this 
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source,  that  there  was  from  the  first  a  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
and  that  this  Gospel,  whether  Hebrew  or  Greek,  in  fact 
"T  both,  was  the  same  Gospel  which  we  now  have  under 

Matthew's  name,  is  beyond  controversy. 


T  GOSPEL  OF  MARK. 


*  Mark  was  the  son  of  a  pious  woman  in  Jerusalem,  and 

.f  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Apostle  Peter  (Acts  xii.  12  ; 

1  Pet.  V.  13).     He  was  also  the  friend  and  companion 
;>  of  Paul  (Acts  xiL  26 ;  xiii.  5),  till  some  neglect  of  his, 

.''  which  occasioned  a  misunderstanding  between  Paul  and 

'i  Barnabas  respecting  him,  produced  a  separation  (Acts 

k'  XV.  36-41).     Paul  afterwards  became  reconciled  to  him, 

^  perhaps  when  he  met  him  at  Rome  in  company  with 

^  Peter,  and  speaks  of  him  in  several  of  his  epistles  with 

It  great  confidence  and  afiFection  (CoL  iv.  10 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  11 ; 

;-  Philemon  xxiv). 

»■  According  to  the  almost   unanimous    testimony   of 

;!'  antiquity,  his  Gospel  was  written  at  Eome,  under  the 

I  superintendence  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  a  little  after  that 

'i  of  Matthew,  and  it  was  intended  for  the  instruction  of 

the  Roman  converts  from  paganism.     To  this,  internal 

evidence  corresponds. 
C  He  has  many  pure   Latin  words  written   in   Greek 

r  letters,  where  the  other  evangelists  use  the  appropriate 

* '  Greek  words. 

For  example,  Korrvpicov  (Jcenturion),  the  Latin  centurio, 

instead  of  the  Greek  iKarovrafyxr)^  {hekcUontarches),  een- 

turion,  xv.  39,  45,  35.     Compare  also  xii.  42. 

Again,  oTreKovkaTcop^  the  Latin  specvMor,  executioner ^ 

vi.  27. 
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The  Latin  phrases,  €<TxciTco<;  e^et  {eschatos  echd)^  and 
TO  Uavov  TTOLrja-ac,  to  (ikanon  poiesai)  v.  23 ;  xv.  15. 

The  above  purely  Latin  words  and  phrases,  instead  of 
the  corresponding  Greek,  are  used  by  M^rk  and  Mark 
only  of  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 

But  why,  if  he  wrote  for  the  Eomans,  did  he  not 
write  in  Latin  instead  of  Greek  ? 

It  is  evident  from  the  statements  of  Tacitus,  Martial, 
Juvenal,  and  the  very  inscriptions  on  the  Roman  tomb- 
stones, that  Greek  was  generally  understood  and  used 
at  Eome  during  this  period ;  and  probably  the  children 
universally,  when  taught  to  read  at  all,  were  taught  to 
read  Greek.  The  emperors  themselves,  as  Marcus 
Antonius,  when  they  became  authors,  wrote  in  Greek. 
Classic  authors  residing  at  Rome,  and  writing  to  Eomans, 
as  Epictetus,  Plutarch,  Polybius,  Josephus,  wrote  in 
Greek.  Justin  Martyr,  residing  at  Rome  and  addressing 
his  two  apologies  to  the  Roman  emperors,  wrote  them 
both  in  Greek.  So  of  the  Christian  writers  generally. 
Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Rome,  Hennas,  and  others,  living 
in  the  Latin  empire,  and  writing  for  Latins  as  well  as 
Greeks,  used  the  Greek  tongue  as  the  dialect  most 
generally  accessible  as  the  language  of  books.  It  is  no 
wonder  then,  that  Mark,  residing  at  Rome,  and  writing 
for  Romans,  should  write  in  Greek,  nor  that  his  com- 
position should  be  characterized  by  Latin  words  and 
idioms. 

He  carefully  explains  allusions  to  Jewish  customs,  as 
if  writing  for  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  them 
(Mark  vii.  2-4 ;  xv.  6).  He  is  much  more  brief  than 
the  other  evangelists,  and  has  but  twenty-four  verses  the 
substance  of  which  is  not  found  in  Matthew  and  Luke. 
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J  Unlike  Matthew,  he  is  very  particular  in  narrative,  and 

very  much  condenses  the  conversations  and  discourses  of 
'I  Jesus. 

'^  .  There  is  n^proof  that  he  had  ever  seen  the  Gospel  of 

:;  Matthew  before  writing  his  own;   much  less  that  his 

y  own  is  an   abridgment   of  Matthew's,   as   some  have 

^'  supposed.     The  contrary  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  he 

;>  is  in  not  a  few  instances  much  more  particular  in  his 

narrative  than  Matthew.     (Compare   Mark  v.  1,  with 
'^^  Matt.  viii.  28;  Mark  ix.  14,  with  Matt.  xvii.  12-14;  and 

Mark  xiv.  66,  67,  with  Matt.  xxvi.  69). 

It  is  the  uncontradicted  testimony  of  antiquity,  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  Mark  spent  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  as  pastor  of  the 
f  churches  there ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  1  Peter  v.  13, 

V, .  that  he  had  been  with  the  Apostle  Peter  in  Babylon. 

V '  Eusebius,  '  Eccl.  Hist.'  ii.  15. 

The   witnesses  for  Mark  especially  are  Papias,  Justin 
Martyr,  Irenseus,  Athenagoras,  Clement  of  Aleaxndria, 
\  Tertullian,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Jerome. 

•j  A  specimen  of  their  testimony  we  subjoin. 

TESTIMONIES  TO  MARK. 

Papias:  '*  And  John  the  Presbyter  said  this:  Mark 
V  being  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  whatsoever  he  recorded 

he  wrote  with  great  accuracy,  but  not,  however,  in  the 
order  in  which  it  was  done  or  spoken  by  our  Lord,  for 
he  neither  heard  nor  followed  our  Lord,  but,  as  before 
said,  he  was  in  company  with  Peter,  who  gave  him  such 

information  as  was  necessary wherefore  Mark 

has  not   erred  in  anything but  was  carefully 
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attentive  to  one  thing,  not  to  pass  by  anything  that  he 
heard,  or  to  state  anything  falsely  in  these  accounts." 
Eusebius,  *  Eccl.  Hist.'  iii.  39. 

Irenmus  not  only  directly  quotes  the  Gospel  of  Mark, 
but  the  last  verses  of  this  Gospel,  which  have  been 
rejected  by  many  writers,  he  especially  ascribes  to  the 
Evangelist  Mark.  Adv.  Haer.  iii.  10,  6.  "Mark  says 
in  the  end  of  his  Gospel  (Mark  xvi.  19),  And  indeed  the 
Lord  Jesus,  after  he  had  spoken  to  them,  was  received 
up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God." 

Again,  "  Mark,  the  disciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter, 
transmitted  to  us  in  writing  what  had  been  preached  by 
him."  Eusebius,  *  Eccl.  Hist.'  v.  8. 
.  Origen:  *'The  second  (Gospel)  is  according  to  Mark, 
who  composed  it  as  Peter  explained  it  to  him,  whom  he 
also  acknowledges  as  his  son  in  his  general  epistle,"  etc. 
(1  Pet.  V.  13.)     Eusebius,  *  Eccl.  Hist.'  vi.  25. 

Justin  Martyr :  '*  In  what  suffering  and  torture  the 
wicked  will  be,  hear  the  words  spoken  in  like  manner 
on  this  point,  for  they  are  these  (Mark  ix.  44,  46,  48)  ; 
their  worm  shall  not  cease  and  their  fire  shall  not  be 
quenched."     Apol.  ii.  p.  87. 

"  And  as  also  it  is  requisite  to  worship  God  only,  he 
thus  declared,  saying  (Mark  xii.  30),  the  greatest  com- 
mandment of  the  law  is,  thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve,  with  all  thy 
heart  and  with  all  thy  might,  the  Lord  who  created 
thee."     ApoL  ii  p.  63. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
that  Justin  does  not  quote  book,  chapter,  and  verse, 
but  only  the  sense  of  each  passage ;  and  for  the  con- 
venience  of  the  reader   I   insert    in    parenthesis   the 
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I 

lefer^tiii^  to  the  text  qaotecL  This  is  to  be  notioed  ii 
even-  iDStaoee  of  qnotations  from  the  &thers,  for  thej 
indeed,  as  has  already  been  shown,  had  no  diapten  and 
verses  to  refer  ta 

Afkemtfforas:  Mark  x.  11,  *^For  whosoerer  shall  pul 
Mwaj  his  wife,  and  marrieth  another,  oommitietl] 
adultery." 

Tertklian:  ''The  Gospel  which  Mark  published  is 
affirmed  as  Peter's,  whose  interpreter  Maik  was."  Adv. 
Marcion  iy.  5. 

Epipkanim:  "And  immediately  after  Matthew, 
Blark,  the  companion  of  St  Peter  at  Some,  is  directed 
k>  put  forth  a  Gospel;  which  having  written,  he  is 
acni  by  St.  Peter  into  the  country  of  the  Egyptians.'' 
Hroroa  51, 

Jerome:  "Mark,  the  disciple  and  interpreter  of 
pGter,  being  asked  by  the  brethren  at  Rome,  wrote  a 
OoHpol  in  brief,  according  to  what  he  had  heard  Peter 
roltttitig  ;  aud  when  Peter  had  heard  it,  he  approved  of 
it,  mid  gave  it  forth  to  be  read  in  the  churches  by  his 
nuthnrity,  as  Clement  also  writes  in  the  sixth  book  of 
tho  Hypotupuseis."     CataL  Script,  c.  8. 

Ilipjiohjiis :  "Jesus  says  to  all  at  the  same  time, 
concerning  the  gifts  which  ^hall  be  given  by  him  through 
the  Holy  Spirit  (Mark  xvi.  17),  And  these  signs  shall 
follow  them  tbat  believe ;  in  my  name  they  shall  cast 
fiut  devils ;  they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues ;  they  shall 
take  up  serpents;  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing  it 
ghall  not  hurt  them  ;  and  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the 
and  they  shall  recover."  Concerning  Spiritual 
Opp,  p.  545. 

ed  before,  and  the  reader  must  remember, 
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the  author  quoted,  Hippolytus,  does  not  give  the  name 
of  the  book  nor  the  chapter  and  verse. 

Clement  of  Alexandria :  "  So  greatly  did  the  splendour 
of  piety  enlighten  the  minds  of  Peter's  hearers  (at 
Bome),  that  it  was  not  suflScient  to  hear  but  once,  nor  to 
receive  the  unwritten  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  of  God  ; 
but  they  persevered  with  various  entreaties  to  solicit 
Mark,  as  the  companion  of  Peter,  and  whose  Gospel  we 
have,  that  he  should  leave  them  a  monument  of  the 
doctrine  thus  orally  communicated  in  writing.  Nor  did 
they  cease  their  solicitations  until  they  had  prevailed 
with  the  man,  and  thus  became  the  means  of  that 
writing  which  is  called  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark. 
They  say  also  that  the  Apostle  Peter,  having  ascertained 
what  was  done  by  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  was 
delighted  with  the  zealous  ardour  expressed  by  these 
men,  and  that  the  history  obtained  his  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  being  read  in  the  churches."  Eusebius, 
'Eccl.  Hist.'iLl5. 

"  When  Peter  had  proclaimed  the  word  publicly  at 
Eome,  and  declared  the  (Jospel  under  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit ;  as  there  was  a  great  number  present,  they 
requested  Mark,  who  had  followed  him  from  afar,  and 
remembered  well  what  he  had^^aid,  to  reduce  the  things 
to  writing ;  and  that  after  composing  his  Gospel,  he  gave 
it  to  them  who  had  requested  it  of  him."  Eusebius, 
^Eccl.  Hist.'vi.  14. 

GOSPEL  OF  LUKE. 

Luke  was  a  Gentile  by  birth,  and  a  physician  (Col.  iv. 
11,  14),  and  according  to  the  prevailing  testimony  of 
the  ancients,  a  citizen  of  Antioch,  where  the  followers  of 
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Christ  were  first  called  Christians.  He  was  familiar 
with  Greek  literature,  as  is  evident  from  the  style  and 
structure  of  his  two  works,  the  Gospel  and  book  of  Acts, 
and  his  method  of  addressing  them  to  Theophilus.  The 
introductory  verses  of  his  Gospel  are  pure  and  even 
elegant  Greek,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  intro- 
duction to  the  Acts,  and,  indeed,  wherever  he  writes 
independently  in  his  own  person,  and  does  not  quote 
from  or  relate  the  discourses  of  others. 

He  became  a  zealous  Christian,  and  made  himself 
familiarly  acquainted,  by  personal  investigation  (Luke 
i.  1-4),  with  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  origin  of 
Christianity,  diligently  studied  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  was  the  constant  companion  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

Of  Theophilus,  the  friend  to  whom  he  ascribes  his 
two  works,  nothing  is  known  with  certainty.  He  was 
probably  a  Greek  who  lived  out  of  Palestine,  and 
perhaps  at  Antioch,  the  native  city  of  Luke. 

The  Gospel  of  Luke  was  written  at  about  the  same 
time  with  that  of  Mark ;  and  as  the  latter  appears  to 
have  been  designed  particularly  for  the  Romans,  so  the 
former  seems  especially  adapted  to  the  Greeks.  Luke 
represents  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  without 
distinction  of  nations,  an^  traces  his  genealogy  through 
his  mother,  Mary,  to  Adam,  the  progenitor  of  the  whole 
human  family  ;  in  this  particular  affording  a  contrast 
to  the  obviously  Jewish  complexion  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Matthew.  He  is  circumstantial  in  narrative,  gives 
the  dialogues  of  Christ  with  particularity,  and  is  careful 
to  insert  geographical  notices  of  the  places  in  Palestine 
which  he  mentions  (Luke  L  26 ;  iv.  31 ;  viii  26 ; 
Acts  L  12). 
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Of  all  the  evangelists  he  is  the  only  one  who  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  circumstances  which  preceded 
and  attended  the  births  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus ; 
and  in  ihis  part  of  his  Gospel  the  style  is  more  strongly 
Hebraistic  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, if  we  except  the  Apocalypse.  Luke  probably 
copied  this  narrative  and  the  genealogy  just  as  he  found 
them  in  the  family  of  Elizabeth  and  Mary. 

Luke  was  the  companion  of  Paul  in  many  of  his 
missionary  journeys,  as  we  see  by  the  book  of  Acts ;  and 
it  is  said  that  after  Paul's  martyrdom  he  preached  in 
Italy,  Dalmatia,  Macedonia,  Bithynia,  and  finally  suffered 
martyrdom  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

.  The  witnesses  to  Luke's  Gospel  are  Justin  Martyr, 
the  Letter  of  the  church  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  Irenaeus, 
Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Tertullian,  Julius  Africanus,  Jerome. 

A  specimen  of  the  testimony  we  subjoin. 

TESTIMONIES  TO  LUKE. 

Church  of  Vienne  and  Lyons.  Of  one  of  their 
brethren  they  say^:  '*That  though  young,  he  equalled 
the  character  of  old  Zachaeias  (Luke  i.  6);  for  he 
walked  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of 
the  Lord  blameless."  Lardner  ii.  162.  Eusebius,  'EccL 
Hist.'  V.  1. 

Tatian  (Luke  vi.  25) :  "  You  may  laugh,  but  you  will 
weep."     *  Oration  against  the  Gentiles,'  Lardner  ii.  150. 

Tatian  composed  a  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  of 
course  including  Luke.     Eusebius,  *  Eccl.  Hist.'  iv.  29. 

Athenagoras  (Luke  xvi.  18):  "For  whosoever,"  says 
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he,  "  shall  put  away  his  wife,  and  shall  marry  another, 
committeth  adultery."     Legat     Lardner  ii.  J  96. 

TheopMus  (Luke  xviii.  27)  :  "  For  the  things  which 
with  men  are  impossible,  are  possible  with  God."  Ad. 
Autol.     Lardner  ii.  205. 

Irenaeus  :  *'  Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul,  committed 
to  writing  the  Gospel  preached  by  him."  Eusebius, 
*  Eccl.  Hist.'  V.  8. 

*'  Luke,  also,  the  follower  and  disciple  of  the  apostles, 
referring  to  Zachariah  and  Elizabeth,  of  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  promise  of  Gtody  John  was  bom,  says  they 
were  both  righteous  before  God,"  etc.  (Luke  i.  6.)  Adv. 
Hser.  iii.  10. 

Clement  of  Alexandria:  "But  Luke  also,  in  the 
commencement  of  his  narrative,  premises  the  cause 
which  led  him  to  write ;  showing  that  many  others, 
having  rashly  undertaken  to  compose  a  narrative  of 
matters  that  he  had  already  completely  ascertained,  in 
order  to  free  us  from  the  uncertain  suppositions  of  others, 
in  his  own  Gospel,  he  delivered  the  certain  account  of 
those  things,  that  he  himself  had  fully  received  from 
his  intimacy  and  stay  with  Paul,  and  also  his  intercourse 
with  the  other  apostles."    Eusebius,  *  Eccl.  Hist.'  iiL  2,  4. 

Origen :  "  The  third  (Gospel)  is  according  to  Luke, 
the  Gospel  commended  by  Paul,  which  was  written  for 
the  converts  from  the  Gentiles."  Eusebius,  *  EccL 
Hist.'  vi.  25. 

"  But  Lucius  some  suppose  to  be  Luke,  who  wrote 
the  Gospel."     *  Comment,  ad  Rom.'  xvi  2. 

Justin  Martyr:  "As  Christ  indicated,  saying,  To 
whom  God  hath  given  the  more,  he  will  also  require  the 
more  of  him."    (Luke  xii.  48.)     ApoL  i.  28. 
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"The  power  of  God  coming  down  upon  the  virgin 
overshadowed  her.  And  at  that  time  an  angel  being 
sent  to  .  the  virgin  herself,  brought  joyful  tidings  to 
her."     (Luke  i.  35.)     Apol.  i.  54. 

"As  also  you  can  learn  from  the  census  that  took 
place  imder  C3Tenius,  your  first  procurator  in  Judaea." 
(Luke  ii.  2.)    Apobi.  55. 

"  Therefore  moved  by  fear,  he  did  not  put  her  away ; 
but  when  the  first  census  was  taken  in  Judaea  under 
Cyrenius,  he  went  from  Nazareth,  where  he  dwelt,  to 
Bethlehem,  where  he  originated,  that  he  might  be 
enrolled"  (taxed).     (Luke  ii.  1-5.)     Apol.  i.  303. 

*'  For  that  is  what  our  Lord  said,  they  shall  neither 
marry,  nor  be  given  in  marriage,  but  shall  be  equal  to 
the  angels,  being  children  of  God,  and  of  the  resurrec- 
tion."    (Luke  XX.  35,  S6.)    Apol.  i.  308. 

"  In  the  memoirs  which  I  say  were  composed  by  the 
apostles  and  those  who  followed  them,  we  find  that  his 
sweat  was  as  great  drops  of  blood,  while  he  prayed, 
saying,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me." 
(Luke  xxii.  41.)     ApoL  i.  331. 

"  Yielding  up  his  spirit  upon  the  cross,  he  said.  Father, 
into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit,  as  I  have  learned 
this  also  from  those  memoirs."  (Luke  xxiii.  46.) 
Apol.  i.  333. 

TertuUian :  "  For  from  those  commentaries  which  we 
have,  Marcion  seems  to  have  selected  Luke,  whom  he 
mutilated.  Moreover  Luke  was  not  an  apostle,  but  an 
apostolic  man ;  not  a  master  but  a  disciple,  as  it  were 
less  than  a  master ;  and  so  much  the  later  certainly  as  he 
was  the  companion  of  the  later  Apostle  Paul  doubtless." 
Adv.  Marcion  iv.  2. 
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Jvlius  AfrkanuB.  This  writer  compares  the  gene- 
alogy of  Luke  with  that  of  Matthew. 

Eusehms :  "  But  Luke,  who  was  bora  at  Antioch,  and 
by  profession  a  physician,  being  for  the  most  part  con- 
nected with  Paul,  and  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
rest  of  the  apostles,  has  left  us,  in  two  inspired  books, 
the  institutes  of  that  spiritual  healing  art  which  he 
obtained  from  them.  One  of  these  is  his  Gospel,  in 
which  he  testifies  that  he  has  recorded  as  those  who 
were  from  the  beo^inning  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of 
the  word,  delivered  to  him,  whom  also  he  says  he  has  in 
all  things  followed."     '  Eccl.  Hist.*  iii.  4. 

GOSPEL  OF  JOHN. 

John,  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  Salome,  and  the 
brother  of  James,  was  born  in  Bethsaida  of  Galilee, 
the  native  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter  (John  i.  40  ;  Matt, 
iv.  18,  21).  From  the  circumstances  that  the  father 
of  John  owned  vessels  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  had 
hired  servants  in  his  employ ;  and  that  his  mother  was 
one  of  those  who  provided  for  the  support  of  Jesus,  and 
purchased  costly  spices  for  his  embalming ;  and  that  he 
had  a  house  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  personally  known  to 
the  high  priest ;  it  is  inferred  that  his  family  were  in 
possession  of  property,  and  of  respectable  rank.  (Com- 
pare Mark  I  20 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  b^ ;  Luke  xxiii.  56 ; 
John  xix.  27 ;  xviiL  15).  These  circumstances  of  supe- 
riority might  possibly  have  emboldened  the  mother  of 
James  and  John  to  make  for  them  the  obnoxious  request 
for  precedence  over  the  other  disciples  (Matt.  xx.  20-24 ; 
Mark.  x.  35).     His  mother  was  a  devoted  follower  of 
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Christ,  but  nothing  is  said  respecting  the  religious 
character  of  his  father. 

He  was  originally  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
was  among  the  first  to  follow  Christ  (John  i.  35). 
Having  afterwards  returned  to  his  business,  he  was  one 
of  the  first  whom  Jesus  called  to  the  apostleship  (Matt, 
iv.  18,  21).  Andrew  and  Peter,  James  and  John,  were 
the  first  chosen  of  the  apostles ;  three  of  them,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  were  selected  by  Jesus  to  witness  the 
glories  of  his  transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  1 ;  Mark  v.  37), 
and  the  agonies  of  his  humiliation  in  the  garden ;  two, 
Peter  and  John,  remained  with  him  when  all  the  others 
forsook  him  and  fled  (John  xviii.  15);  and  one  only 
stood  by  him  to  the  last  and  witnessed  his  death  (John 
xix.  26),  and  this  one  was  John ;  and  to  him  the  ex- 
piring Jesus  affectionately  committed  the  care  of  his 
mother,  requesting  him  to  discharge  towards  her  the 
duties  of  a  son. 

"  Now  there  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  his  mother 
and  his  mother's  sister,  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and 
Mary  Magdalene.  When  Jesus,  theretore,  saw  his 
mother,  and  the  disciple  standing  by,  whom  he  loved, 
he  said  unto  his  mother.  Woman,  behold  thy  son ! 
Then  saith  he  to  the  disciple.  Behold  thy  mother !  And 
from  that  hour  that  disciple  took  her  unto  his  own  house." 

Peter  and  John  were  first  at  the  tomb  of  Christ  after 
the  news  of  his  resurrection  (John  xx.  2-8). 

According  to  ancient  testimony,  John  was  the  youngest 
of  the  apostles,  and  some  four  or  five  years  younger  than 
Jesus,  and  the  Gospel  designates  him  as  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved. 

He  remained  at  Jerusalem,  as  Eusebius  informs  us, 
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till  after  the  death  of  Jesus'  mother  and  the  imprison- 
ment of  Paul ;  when  he  went  to  Ephesus,  about  A.D.  65, 
to  take  charge  of  the  important  church  which  Paul  had 
established  there  (Acts  xix.  1-20).  Soon  after  he  was 
banished  to  Patmos  by  Nero*  (Rev.  i.  9),  where  he 
wrote  the  Apocalypse.  After  a  time  he  was  restored 
to  Ephesus,  where  he  established  a  theological  school 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  numerous  churches 
with  competent  pastors,  as  they  could  no  longer  expect 
the  continuance  of  miraculous  qualifications.  Hence  he 
received  the  appellation  of  the  theologian,  or  divine. 
While  engaged  in  this  employment  he  wrote  his  Gospel 
and  Epistles ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  he  died  a 
natural  death  at  a  very  advanced  age.  (Eusebius,  *  Eccl. 
Hifit'  iii.  18,  23,  31,  39.) 

From  several  instances  recorded  of  him  in  the  Gospels, 
he  seems  to  have  been  originally  of  an  impetuous  and 
fiery  temper,  which  by  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
religion  became  entirely  subdued,  and  produced  that 
warmth  of  aflfection,  that  soul-stirring  energy  of  love, 
the  softness,  mildness,  and  richness  of  feeling,  which  we 
so  much  admire  in  this  beloved  apostle.  (Luke  ix.  49, 
54,  55 ;  Mark  iii.  17 ;  ix.  38,  39.) 

His  Gospel  probably  was  especially  written  for  the 
use  of  his  theological  students,  and  it  is  equally  distin- 

*  Nero  was  of  the  Domitian  £Eumly,  and  his  fiiU  family  designation 
was  Nero  Claudius  Domiima,  or  in  the  adjective  form,  Domitianus. 
This  led  to  the  misapprehension  among  some  of  the  ancients  that  John 
suffered  punishment  under  Domitian  and  not  under  Nero,  but  this  was 
by  no  means  the  case  with  aU.  The  subject  is  very  thoroughly  and 
satisfactorily  discussed  by  Guericke  in  his  EirUeitung  in  das  Neue 
Testament,  pp.  59-65,  and  522-530,  and  also  by  Professor  Stuart  in  his 
*  Oommentary  on  the  Apocalypse,*  vol.  i.  pp.  263-282.  The  discussion 
is  too  wide  and  involved  to  be  entered  into  here. 
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guished  for  the  childlike  simplicity  of  its  language  and 
the  depth  and  pathos  of  its  sentiment.  It  is  supple- 
mentary to  the  others,  and  consists  principally  of  the 
discourses  of  Jesus,  which  are  characterized  by  so  great 
a  freshness  and  naturalness,  and  so  strong  an  excitement 
of  the  most  inward  emotions,  that  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  they  must  be  given  nearly  word  for 
word  as  they  were  uttered.  The  ancients,  on  account 
of  these  peculiarities,  called  this  the  spiritual  gospel ; 
and  by  a  distinguished  modem,  Emesti,  it  has  been 
styled  the  heart  of  Jesus.  Though  the  most  simple  in 
its  language,  it  is  the  most  dilBScult  of  all  to  be  fully 
comprehended.  There  is  great  peculiarity  in  the  use  of 
words,  such  as  lights  life^  word,  etc.,  and  a  depth  of 
meaning  which  has  not  often  been  fully  explored.  It 
is  always  a  favourite  book  among  those  who  have  full 
sympathy  with  the  spirituality  of  the  Christian  religion, 
but  very  mystical  and  obscure  to  such  as  know  Chris- 
tianity only  in  its  outward  forms  and  precepts. 

Chrysostom,  in  speaking  of  this  Gospel,  expresses 
himself  in  terms  like  the  following :  "  K  the  spectators 
of  orators,  musicians,  and  athletes,  sit  with  so  great 
willingness  to  see  and  hear,  how  great  readiness  and  zeal 
should  we  manifest  when,  not  a  musician,  not  a  sophist, 
enters  the  scene,  but  a  man  speaking  from  the  heavens 
and  uttering  a  voice  more  majestic  than  thunder  1  For 
he  seizes  and  holds  the  world,  and  fills  it  with  his 
tones,  not  by  a  loud  cry,  but  by  moving  his  tongue  with 
divine  grace  :  and  what  is  wonderful,  this  voice,  though 
so  great,  is  neither  harsh  nor  unpleasant,  but  sweeter, 
more  persuasive,  more  enchanting  than  all  the  harmony 
of  music;  and  besides   all  this,  most  holy  and  most 
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exciting,  full  of  unspeakable  glories,  and  conveying  so 
great  blessings,  that  those  who  with  readiness  and  dili- 
gence receive  and  retain  them,  are  no  longer  like  mortal 
men,  nor  do  they  abide  upon  earth,  but  rise  above  all 
transitory  things,  and  being  transferred  to  the  angelic 
inheritance,  so  inhabit  earth  as  if  it  were  heaven." 
(Preface  to  *  Homilies  on  John.') 

Augustin  speaks  with  equal  enthusiasm.  "In  the 
four  Gospels,  or  rather  in  the  four  books  of  the  one 
Gospel,  John  has  not  unaptly  been  compared  to  the 
eagle,  on  account  of  his  etherial  intelligence ;  for  he 
carries  his  preaching  to  a  much  higher  and  more  sub- 
lime elevation  than  the  other  three,  and  in  his  elevation 
wills  our  hearts  also  to  be  raised.  The  other  three 
evangelists  walked  with  the  Lord  as  with  a  man  on 
earth,  and  said  but  little  concerning  his  divinity ;  but 
John,  as  if  it  were  irksome  to  him  to  remain  on  earth, 
thunders,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his 
Gospel ;  rises  not  only  above  the  earth  and  above  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  atmosphere  and  heavens,  but  even 
above  all  the  hosts  of  angels,  and  the  whole  order  of 
the  invisible  powers,  and  makes  his  way  directly  to  him 
by  whom  all  things  are  done,  saying :  '  In  the  begin- 
ning was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and 
the  Word  was  God.'  The  rest  of  the  Gospel  corre- 
sponds to  this  great  sublimity  of  its  commencement. 
He  freely  gave  what  he  had  freely  received.  For  it  is 
not  without  reason  that  it  is  said  of  him  in  this  very 
Gospel,  that  he  leaned  on  the  breast  of  the  Lord  at 
the  Last  Supper.  From  that  breast  he  imbibed  in 
secret,  and  what  he  had  imbibed  in  secret  he  gave  out 
openly."     (Tract,  in  Johan.  36.) 
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Origen  also  says :  "  It  is  not  too  much  to  affinn  that 
as  the  Gospels  are  the  chief  of  all  writings,  so  the 
Gospel  of  John  is  the  chief  of  the  Gospels ;  but  no  one 
can  understand  it  except  by  reclining  on  the  bosom  of 
Jesus ;  and  so  far  indeed  he  must  become  another 
John,  as  John  by  sympathy  becomes  another  Jesus/' 
(Com.  in  Johan.) 

But  the  most  characteristic  description  of  the  peculiar 
style  of  John  is  by  Matthias  Claudius,  an  eccentric 
German  writer.  He  says :  "It  deUghts  me  most  of  all 
to  read  in  St  John.  There  is  in  him  something  so 
entirely  wonderful,  twilight  and  night,  and  through  it 
the  swiftly-darting  lightning — a  soft  evening  cloud,  and 
behind  the  cloud  the  broad  full  moon  bodily ;  some- 
thing so  deeply,  sadly  pensive,  so  high,  so  full  of  antici- 
pation, that  one  cannot  have  enough  of  it.  In  reading 
John,  it  is  with  me  always  as  though  I  saw  him  before 
me,  Ijdng  on  the  bosom  of  his  Master,  at  the  Last 
Supper  ;  as  though  his  angel  were  holding  the  light  for 
me,  and  in  certain  passages  would  fall  upon  my  neck, 
and  whisper  something  in  my  ear. 

**  I  am  far  from  understanding  everything  which  I 

read,  but  it  often  seems  to  me  as  if  what  John  meant 

were  floating  before   me  in   the   distance  ;    and   even 

where  I  look  into  a  passage  altogether  dark,  I  have  a 

foretaste  of  some  great,  glorious  meaning,  which  I  shall 

one  day  understand,  and  for  this  reason   I  grasp  so 

eagerly  after  every  new  interpretation  of  the  Gospel 

of  John.     Indeed  the  most  of  them  only  crisp*  the 

*  See  Goethe's  *  Faust.'  Scene  first.  ••  Your  speeches,  I  say,  which 
are  so  highly  polished,  in  which  ye  crisp  the  shreds  of  humanity,  are 
unrefreshing  as  the  mist-wind  which  whistles  through  the  withered 
leaves  in  autumn." 
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evening  cloud,  and  the  moon  behind  has  quiet  rest." 
(Claudius's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  9). 

The  witnesses  to  John's  Gospel  are  Barnabas,  Pastor 
Hermas,  Clement  of  Eome,  Papias,  Ignatius,  Justin 
Martyr,  the  Letter  to  Diognetus,  the  Letter  of  the 
Churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  Irenaeus,  Polycrates, 
Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Tertullian,  Caius  of  Rome,  Origen,  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  Eusebius,  Dorotheus  of  Tjnre,  Victorinus 
of  Pettau,  Epiphanius,  Jerome. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  swho  lived  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  century,  preserves  the  following 
curious  tradition  respecting  John's  Grospel,  which  is 
well  worthy  of  regard.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
apostle's  long  life,  the  three  first  Gospels  were  laid 
before  him  by  his  neighbouring  ministers,  to  which 
he  gave  his  sanction,  but  said  that  important  par- 
ticulars had  been  omitted,  and  at  their  earnest  re- 
quest he  supplied  those  omissions  in  the  Gospel 
which  he  then  wrote.  (Wordsworth  on  Canon, 
pp.  136-7.) 

We  now  give  a  Specimen  of  the  testimony  above 
referred  to. 

Ignatius:  ''He  also  is  the  gate  of  the  Father,  by 
whom  enter  in  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  the 
prophets  and  the  apostles  and  the  church.  (John  x.  9.) 
Ad  Philadelph.  c.  9. 

"  Wherefore  as  the  Lord  without  the  Father  doeth 
nothing."    (John  viiL  28.)      Ad  Magn.  c.  7. 

'*  But  living  water  also  speaking  in  me,  says  within 
me,  come  to  the  Father ;  I  rejoice  not  in  corruptible 
food,  nor  in  the  pleasures  of  this  life;    I  desire  the 
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bread  of  God,  the  heavenly  bread,  the  bread  of  life, 
which  is  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
afterwards  bom  of  the  seed  of  David ;  and  I  desire  the 
drink  which  is  the  blood,  which  is  love  incorruptible 
and  life  eternal."  (John  vi.  32,  33,  45 ;  xlv.  51-68.) 
Ad  Rom.  c.  7. 

Justin  Martyr :  "  For  Christ  himself  sajrs,  Except  ye 
be  bom  again  ye  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.''     (John  iii.  4,  5.)     Apol.  i.  89. 

"  And  Jesus  Christ  was  begotten,  the  only  genuine 
Son  of  God,  being  His  Word."  (John  i.  1,  19.)  Apol. 
ii.  68. 

"  But  the  word  of  God  is  His  Son."      Apol.  ii.  95. 

"  By  the  Word  of  God  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  was 
made  flesh."    (John  i.  14.)      Apol.  ii.  98. 

"But  the  men  supposed  him  (John  Baptist)  to  be 
Christ,  among  whom  he  cried,  I  am  not  the  Christ,  but 
the  voice  of  one  crying,"  etc.  (John  i.  20,  23.)  Dial, 
p.  316. 

"  And  he  gave  himself  to  be  touched  by  them,  and 
he  showed  the  prints  of  the  nails  in  his  hands.  (John 
XX.  27.)     De  Resurrect. 

Epistle  to  Diognetus :  "  This  (the  Word)  is  the  same 
who  was  from  the  beginning."     (John  i.  1.) 

Ujpistle  of  the  Churches  at  Vienne  and  Lyons :  "  And 
that  was  fulfilled  which  was  predicted  by  our  Lord  in 
these  words,  The  time  will  come  when  whosoever  killeth 
you  will  think  he  doeth  God  service."  (John  xvi.  2.) 
Eusebius,  '  Eccl.  Hist.'  v.  1. 

Barnabas,  xii. :  *'  And  again  Moses  makes  a  tjrpe  of 
Jesus,  to  show  that  he  was  to  die,  and  then  that  he, 
whom  they  thought  to  be  dead,  was  to  give  life  to 
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!  others,  in  the  type  of  those  that  fell  in  Israel.     For 

K  God  caused  all  sorts  of  serpents  to  bite  them,  and  they 

>  died ;   forasmuch  as  by  a  serpent    transgression  began 

in  Eve  ;  that  so  he  might  convince  them  that  for  their 

transgressions  they  shall  be  delivered  into  the  pain  of 

death.     Moses  then  himself,  who  had  commanded  them, 

saying.  Ye  shall  not  make  to  yourselves  any  graven  or 

»  molten  image,  to  be  your  god,  yet  now  did  so  himself, 

/  that  he  might  represent  to  them  the  figure  of  the  Lord 

J  Jesus.     For  he  made  a  brazen  serpent,  and  set  it  up  on 

f  high,  and  called  the  people  together  by  a  proclamation ; 

J  where  being  come,  they  entreated  Moses  that  he  would 

^  make  an  atonement  for  them,  and  pray  that  they  might 

be  healed."     (John  iii.  14.) 
^  Pastor  Hennas :     '*  But  the  door  is  the  Son  of  God, 

^.  who  is  the  only  access  to  God.    No  one  therefore  will 

enter  in  to  God  otherwise  than  by  his  Son."     (John  x. 
•;  7-9.)     Simil.  ix.  12. 

Clement  of  Borne :     "  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

'.'.  being    beaten   by   the    servants  of    the    high   priest, 

answered,  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of  the 
evil,  but  if  well,  why  smitest  thou  me."  Kirchhofer, 
p.  144. 

Irenaeus:  "Afterwards  John,  the  disciple  of  our 
Lord,  the  same  that  lay  upon  his  bosom,  also  published 
the  Gospel,  while  he  was  yet  at  Ephesus  in  Asia." 
Eusebius,  *  Eccl.  Hist.'  v.  8. 

"All  the  elders  testify,  who  were  conversant  with 
John  the  disciple  of  our  Lord  in  Asia,  that  John 
delivered  these  things."     Adv.  Haer.  ii.  22. 

**John,  the  disciple  of  our  Lord,  announcing  this 
faith thus  began,   in   the    doctrine   which 
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is  according  to  the  Gospel,  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word."     (John  i.  1.)     Adv.  Hser.  iii.  11^ 

Polycrates :  "  Moreover  John,  who  rested  on  the 
bosom  of  our  Lord,  who  was  a  friend  that  bore  the 
sacerdotal  plate,  and  a  teacher  and  witness,  lies  buried  at 
Ephesus."     (John  xiii.  23.)    Euseb. '  Eccl.  Hist.*  iii.  31. 

Tatian:  **  All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  with- 
out him  was  not  anything  made."  (John  i.  3.)  Orat. 
cont.  Grsec.  158. 

"  And  this  also  is  said,  The  darkness  did  not  compre- 
hend the  light  The  Word  indeed  is  the  light  of  God." 
(John  i.  5.)     Orat.  132. 

"  God  is  a  spirit."     (John  iv.  24.)     Orat.  p.  144. 

Athenagoras :  "But  the  Son  of  God  is  the  Word 
of  the  Father,  in  idea  and  in  work ;  for  by  him  and 
through  him  were  all  things  made,  the  Father  and  the 
Son  being  one ;  the  Son  being  in  the  Father  and  the 
Father  in  the  Son  by  the  union  and  power  of  the 
Spirit,  for  the  Son  of  God  is  both  the  mind  and  the  Word 
of  the  Father."     (John  i.  3  ;  x.  30,  38.)     Legat.  10. 

"  For  God  was  from  the  beginning,  being  eternal 
mind ;  and  He  himself  had  the  Word  in  himself,  being 
eternally  endowed  with  the  Word.  (John  L  1,  2.) 
Legat.  10. 

TheophHus:  "As  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  all  who 
have  the  Spirit  teach  us,  among  whom  John  says.  In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God ;  signifying  that  God  alone  was  in  the  beginning 
and  that  the  Word  was  in  Him.  And  then  he  says. 
The  Word  was  God,  and  all  things  were  made  by 
Him,  and  without  Him  there  was  not  anything  made." 
(John  i.  1-3.)     Ad.  AutoL  ii. 

N 
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Clement  of  Alexandria :  '*  John,  last  of  all,  perceiving 
that  what  had  reference  to  the  body  in  the  Gospel 
of  our  Saviour  was  sufiBciently  detailed,  and  being  en- 
couraged by  his  particular  friends  and  urged  by  the 
Spirit,  he  wrote  a  spiritual  Gospel."  Eusebius,  *  Eccl. 
Hist.'  vi.  14,  compare  iii.  24. 

TertvlUan :  "  Of  the  apostles,  John  and  Matthew 
publish  the  faith  to  us.'*     Ad.  Marc.  iv.  2. 

Oriffen :  "  What  shall  we  say  of  him  who  reclined 
on  the  breast  of  Jesus,  I  mean  John  ?  who  has  left  one 
Gospel,  in  which  he  confesses  that  he  could  write  so 
many  that  the  whole  world  could  not  contain  them." 
Euseb.  '  Eccl.  Hist.'  vL  25. 

DionysitM  of  Alexandria :  **The  Gospel  and  Epistle 
(of  John)  mutually  agree ;  for  the  one  says.  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  other.  That  which 
was  from  the  beginning  ;  the  one  says,  The  Word  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  saw  his  glory, 
the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father ;  the 
other  says  the  same  things  a  little  altered,  That  which 
we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  and 
which  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  Word  of  life,  and 
the  life  was  manifested."     Euseb.  *  Eccl.  Hist.'  viL  25. 

Vidorinus  of  Pettau:  "For  he  (John)  afterwards 
wrote  the  Gospel."     Lardner  iv.  211. 

Dorotheus  of  Tyre:  "John,  the  brother  of  James, 
who  was  made  the  evangelist  of  the  Lord,  whom  also 
the  Lord  loved,  proclaimed  in  Asia  the  Gospel  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."     De  Vit.  et  mort.  proph. 

Emebivs:  **The  Gospel  of  John  comprehends  the 
first  events  of  Christ,  but  the  others  the  history  that 
took  place  at  the  latter  part  of  the  time.    It  is  probable, 
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therefore,  that  for  these  reasons  John  has  passed  by  iii 
silence  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord,  because  it  was 
written  by  Matthew  and  Luke  ;  but  that  he  commenced 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity,  as  a  part  reserved  for 
him  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  if  for  a  superior.  Let  this 
suffice  to  be  said  respecting  the  Gospel  of  John." 
*  Eccl.  Hist/  iii.  24. 

Epiphaniua:  "Wherefore  also  the  blessed  John 
coming,  and  seeing  men  busying  themselves  with  the 
lower  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  Ebionites  deducing  the 

bodily  genealogy  of  Christ  from  Abraham 

said  not that  the  Word  of  God,  whom  the 

Father  begat  from  eternity,  was  from  Mary  alone,  nor 
from  Joseph  the  husband  of  the  virgin,  but,  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
and  the  Word  was  God."    Hser.  Ixix.  23. 

Jerome :  "  The  Apostle  John,  whom  Jesus  especially 
loved,  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  the  brother  of  the  Apostle 
James,  whom  Herod  beheaded  after  the  Passion  of  our 
Lord,  wrote  the  Gospel  last  of  all,  being  called  thereto 
by  the  bishops  of  Asia,  against  Cerinthus  and  other 
heretics,  and  especially  the  dogmas  of  the  Ebionites, 
who  assert  that  Christ  did  not  exist  before  Mary." 
Catal.  Scrip.  Eccl.  c.  9. 

*'  He  wrote  this  Gospel  in  Asia,  after  he  had  written 
the  Apocalypse  in  the  island  of  Patmos— the  last  of  the 
Gospels."     Praef.  in  Cod.  Antiq. 

RELATION  OF  THE  GOSPELS  TO  EACH  OTHER. 

In  the  four  evangelists  we  have  a  fourfold  picture 
of  the  Saviour ;  the  same  perfect  character  as  it  im- 
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pressed  its  image  on  four  minds  of  different  structure 
and  habits  ;  and  the  picture  in  each  instance  receives  a 
different  shade  of  colouring  in  consequence  of  the  par- 
ticular purpose  and  genius  of  each  writer. 

Matthew  developes  the  character  of  Christ  in  the  way 
best  adapted  to  take  hold  of  the  devout  Jews,  looking 
for  the  hope  of  their  fathers  as  promised  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Mark  writes  for  the  grave,  severe,  matter 
of  fact  Roman ;  Luke,  for  the  versatile  and  learned 
Greek,  whose  eager  curiosity  could  never  sleep ;  and 
John,  for  the  deeply  reflecting,  philosophical  spirit, 
which  feels  keenly  the  want  of  that  which  earth  cannot 
afford,  and  whose  intense  desires  remain  unsatisfied 
c'lraid  all  the  physical  and  intellectual  luxuries  that 
satiate  the  rest  of  mankind.  Matthew  exhibited  the 
human  and  subordinate ;  John,  the  spiritual  and  divine 
of  the  Redeemer ;  Mark,  his  oflBcial  character ;  and 
Luke,  his  personal  history. 

In  the  four  we  have  Jesus  represented  to  us  as  the 
Messiah,  the  Teacher,  the  Pattern,  and  the  God.  (Com- 
pare Olshausen's  Introduction  to  his  *  Commentary  on 
the  New  Testament.') 

Throughout  the  Bible  God  recognizes  the  principle 
of  approaching  different  minds  by  different  means,  and 
has  so  arranged  his  word  that  no  constitutional  pecu- 
liarity remains  untouched.  Whatever  may  be  your 
peculiar  temperament  or  habits  of  mind,  in  the  Bible 
you  will  find  a  Redeemer  adapted  to  your  wants,  and  a 
Gospel  suited  to  your  condition.  Try  the  character  and 
claims  of  Jesus  by  the  various  and  pressing  spiritual 
necessities  of  men,  and  see  how  exactly  he  answers  to 
them  all ;    with  what  certainty  he  leads  every  variety  of 
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character  submitted  to  his  direction  towards  its  own 
proper  perfection ;  by  what  appropriate  methods  he 
corrects  every  evil  disposition  and  soothes  every  sorrow ; 
how  equally  he  reveals  himself  to  the  most  enlightene<l 
and  the  least  instructed  of  those  who  make  him  their 
Saviour ;  how  uniformly  all  his  precepts  are  fitted  to 
the  nature  and  condition  of  men,  and  tend  to  promote 
their  highest  happiness ;  how  strong  a  hold  he  has  on 
the  warmest  and  most  devoted  affections  of  all  who 
choose  him  for  their  friend;  with  what  undeviating 
confidence  they  trust  him,  and  with  what  unshaken 
faith  they  preserve  the  consciousness  of  his  presence  and 
love ;  and  how  this  confidence  and  faith,  when  regulated 
by  his  instructions,  never  fails  to  impart  unalloyed  im- 
provement to  the  intellect  and  the  affections  ;  how  hope 
by  his  influence  continues  steady  through  every  kind  of 
worldly  trial,  and  brightens  to  rapturous  vision  when 
man  is  called  to  nature's  last  struggle.  Consider,  also, 
that  all  this  influence  has  been  steadily  increasing  from 
its  first  commencement,  and  that  the  number,  the  zeal, 
the  intelligence,  and  the  power  of  those  who  act  under 
it  was  never  so  great  as  at  the  present  time,  and  never 
80  rapidly  increasing.  Contemplate  all  this,  as  it  actually 
occurs  in  this  cold,  sensual  world ;  and  awed  by  a  miracle 
really  more  stupendous  than  the  darkness  and  the  earth- 
quake, the  rending  rocks  and  the  opening  graves  of  the 
crucifixion-day,  will  you  not  exclaim  with  the  Boman 
soldier,  Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  Q-od!  (Mark 
XV.  39.) 

I  ask  the  reader  s  careful  attention  to  the  following 
extracts  from  Augustin,  as  admirably  translated  by  Dr. 
Wordsworth,  in  the  introduction  to  his  *  Commentary  on 
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tiie  New  Testament'  I  insert  them  here  because  the 
fathers  had  ways  of  looking  at  the  books  of  the  Bible 
which  in  our  day  have  nearly  become  obsolete,  and  which 
ought  in  some  measure  at  least  to  be  revived.  The  in- 
credulity of  our  own  times  in  regard  to  the  Bible  is  due, 
not  so  much  to  the  want  of  evidence,  as  to  the  want  of 
that  reverence  and  affection  and  admiration  of  the 
Scriptures  which  so  distinguished  the  Christians  of  the 
early  ages. 

*' We  concur  with  those,"  says  St.  Augudin,  "who,  in 
interpreting  the  Vision  of  the  Four  Living  Creatures 
in  the  Apocalypse,  which  represent  the  four  Gospels, 
assign  the  Lion,  the  king  of  all  beasts,  to  8t  Matthew  ; 
and  the  Ox,  the  sacrificial  victim,  to  8t,  Luke.  The 
Apocalypse  itself  says,  '  The  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Jvdah 
prevailed  to  open  the  book  ;'  and  thus  it  designates  the 
Lion  as  symbolical  of  Christ  our  King. 

"  St.  Mark  follows  St.  Matthew,  and  relates  what 
Christ  did  in  his  human  nature,  without  special  refer- 
ence to  his  functions  as  king  or  priest,  and  is  therefore 
fitly  symbolized  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision  as  the  Man, 

"These  three  Living  Creatures — the  Lion,  the  Ox, 
the  Man — walk  on  the  earth.  The  first  three  evangel- 
ists describe  especially  those  things  which  Christ  did  in 
our  flesh,  and  relate  the  precepts  which  he  delivered  on 
the  duties  to  be  performed  by  us  while  we  walk  on  earth 
and  dwell  in  the  flesh.  But  St  John  soars  to  heaven  as 
an  Eagle,  above  the  clouds  of  human  infirmity,  and 
reveals  to  us  the  mysteries  of  Christ's  Godhead,  and  of 
the  Trinity  in  unity,  and  the  felicities  of  life  eternal ; 
and  gazes  on  the  light  of  immutable  truth  with  a  keen 
and  steady  ken. 
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^*  The  first  three  evangelists  inculcate  the  practical 
duties  of  active  life ;  St.  John  dwells  on  the  inefiable 
mysteries  of  the  contemplative:  the  former  speak  of 
labour,  the  last  speaks  of  rest:  the  former  lead  the 
way,  the  last  shows  our  home.  In  the  former  we  are 
cleansed  from  sin,  in  the  last  we  enjoy  the  beatific 
vision  promised  to  the  pure  in  heart  who  will  see  God. 

"  He,  who  is  the  last  in  order,  declares  more  fully  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ,  by  which  he  is  equal  to  and 
one  with  the  Father,  and  in  which  he  made  the  world ; 
as  if  this  evangelist,  who  reclined  on  the  bosom  of  Christ 
at  supper,  had  imbibed  in  a  larger  stream  the  mystery 
of  his  divinity  from  his  lips. 

"This  evangelic  quaternion  is  the  fourfold  car  of 
the  Lord,  upon  which  he  rides  throughout  the^orld, 
and  subdues  the  nations  to  his  easy  yoke.  The  mys- 
tery of  his  royalty  and  priesthood,  which  was  foretold 
by  prophecy,  is  proclaimed  in  the  Gospel.  The  same 
Lord  Christ  who  sent  the  prophets  before  his  descent 
from  heaven  into  this  world,  has  now  sent  his  apostles 
after  his  ascension.  He  is  the  head  of  all  his  dis- 
ciples ;  and  since  his  disciples  have  written  those  things 
which  he  did  and  said,  we  are  not  to  aflSrm  with  some, 
that  Christ  wrote  nothing.  They  wrote,  as  his  members, 
what  they  knew,  from  the  dictation  of  him  who  is  their 
head.  Whatsoever  he  willed  that  we  should  know  of 
his  own  words  and  deeds,  this  he  commanded  them  to 
write,  as  it  were,  by  his  own  hand.  Whoever,  therefore, 
rightly  comprehends  the  fellowship  of  unity,  and  the 
ministry  of  his  members  acting  harmoniously  in  dif- 
ferent functions  under  their  Divine  Head,  will  receive 
what  he  reads  in  the  Gospel  from  the  narration  of  the 
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evangelists,  with  no  other  feeling  than  if  he  saw  the 
very  hand  of  Christ  himself,  which  he  has  in  his  own 
body,  perfonning  the  act  of  writing. 

"  In  the  first  three  evangelists,  the  gifts  of  active 
virtue, — in  the  last,  St.  John,  those  of  contemplative, 
shine  forth.  To  one  man  is  given  hy  the  Spirit  the  word 
of  wisdom  ;  to  another  the  word  of  knowledge  hy  the  sams 
Spirit,  One  drinks  wisdom  from  the  bosom  of  Christ ; 
another  man  is  raised  to  the  third  heaven,  and  hears 
unutterable  words.  But  as  long  as  they  are  in  the 
body  all  are  absent  from  the  Lord.  And  all  who  believe 
with  good  hope,  and  are  written  in  the  Book  of  Life, 
have  this  promise  reserved  to  them, — I  wiU  love  him,  and 
win  manifest  mysdf  to  him.  In  proportion  as  we  make 
greater  progress  in  knowledge  and  intelligence  in  this 
mortal  pilgrimage  of  life,  let  us  be  more  and  more  on 
our  guard  against  two  devilish  sins,  pride  and  envy. 
Let  us  remember,  that  as  St.  John  elevates  us  more  and 
more  to  the  contemplation  of  the  truth,  so  much  the 
more  does  he  instruct  us  in  the  sweetness  of  love. 
That  precept  is  most  healthful  and  true, — The  greater 
thou  art  the  more  humble  thyself  and  thou  shalt  find 
favour  before  the  Lord.  The  evangelist  who  reveals 
to  us  Christ  more  sublimely  than  the  rest,  he  also  shows 
us  the  humility  of  Christ  washing  his  disciples'  feet." 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  APOCRYPHAL  GOSPELS. 

COMPABISON   OP  THE  CANONICAL  GOSPELS  WITH  THE 
APOCRYPHAL  GOSPELS  STILL  EXTANT. 

The  impugners  of  the  New  Testament  Gospels  appeal 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  gospels  acknowledged  to  be 
apocryphal,  as  a  proof  of  their  theory  that  our  recognized 
Gospels  are  also  myths  or  forgeries.  Any  one  who 
candidly  examines  these  spurious  gospels,  and  compares 
them  with  the  New  Testament,  will  find  in  them,  not 
a  refutation  of  our  sacred  writers,  but  a  most  convincing 
testimony  to  their  intelligence,  honesty,  and  superna- 
tural inspiration.  So  totally  diverse  are  they  from  the 
genuine  Gospels,  in  conception,  in  spirit,  in  execution, 
in  their  whole  impression,  in  all  respects  so  entirely 
unlike,  so  immeasurably  inferior,  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment only  shines  the  brighter  by  the  contrast.  They 
have  scarcely  so  much  resemblance  to  the  genuine 
Gospels  as  the  monkey  has  to  a  man. 

The  inspiration  of  the  canonical  books  is  proved 
quite  as  strongly  by  what  they  omit  as  by  what  they 
insert ;  and  this  ray  of  evidence  shines  out  veiy  clearly 
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on  a  comparison  of  the  apocryphal  gospels  with  the 
Gospels  of  the  New  Testament 

An  elaborate  history  and  collection  of  these  writings 
was  first  published  by  Fabricius  near  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  The  first  volume  of  a  new  and 
critical  edition  was  issued  at  Halle  by  Thilo  in  1832. 
Professor  Norton  has  given  an  account  of  them  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  work  on  the  '  Genuineness  of  the 
Gospels/  but  with  an  incredulity  in  regard  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  ancients  which  amounts  almost  to  credu- 
lousness ;  yet  it  is  very  useful  to  be  studied  in  connec- 
tion with  other  and  more  credulous  authorities.  UU- 
mann  gives  a  very  good  abstract  of  them  in  his  treatise 
entitled  Historisch  oder  Mythisch,  and  Guericke,  in  his 
*  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,'  makes  a  brief 
and  intelligible  catalogue  of  them.  Quite  recently  Dr. 
Hoffinann  of  Leipzig  has  compiled  a  life  of  Jesus  accord- 
ing to  the  Apocrypha,  accompanied  with  learned  anno- 
tations. English  ti-anslations  of  the  principal  apocryphal 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  collected  and 
published  both  in  England  and  the  United  States.  If 
this  has  been  done  with  any  purpose  of  bringing  dis- 
credit on  our  genuine  New  Testament,  the  design  has 
most  signally  failed,  for  on  every  fair-minded  and  intelli- 
gent reader  they  must  produce  directly  the  opposite 
effect 

Fabricius  gave  the  titles  of  about  fifty  of  such  spu- 
rious writings,  and  the  industry  of  subsequent  investi- 
gations has  added  to  the  number;  but  scarcely  one 
tenth  part  of  these  are  now  extant,  and  probably  there 
were  never  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  distinct  works  of 
the  kind,  the  others  being  different  recensions  of  the 
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same  narrative,  or  different  titles  of  the  same  work,  or 
mere  repetitions  of  each  other.  The  best  editions  of 
the  aprocryphal  gospels  are  the  two  following,  to  wit, 
that  by  Thilo,  published  at  Halle  in  1832,  who  gives 
twelve ;  and  that  by  Tischendorf,  published  at  Leipsic 
in  1854,  who  gives  twenty-two.  Not  all  of  them, 
however,  can  with  propriety  be  called  gospels.  Mahomet 
derives  his  idea  of  Christ  almost  entirely  from  the 
apocryphal  gospels,  not  at  all  from  the  genuine. 

THE  APOCRYPHAL    GOSPELS. 

Not  more  than  seven  of  these  now  remain  which 
are  worthy  of  notice,  three  of  them  in  the  Greek 
language,  two  in  the  Latin,  and  two  in  the  Arabic 
They  are  the  following : 

1.  The  Protevangelium  of  James  the  brother  of  the 
Lord,  of  which  the  full  original  title  is  this :  Declara- 
tion and  history  how  the  most  holy  mother  of  God  was 
horn  for  our  salvation.  This  seems  to  be  the  most 
ancient  and  valuable  of  these  books.  It  was  first  made 
known  in  Europe  by  W.  Postel,  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  published  by  Fabricius 
in  his  *  Codex  Apoc.  Nov.  Test.'  The  principal  part  of 
it  is  occupied  (cap.  1-20)  with  the  history  of  the  birth 
and  childhood  of  Mary,  and  the  circumstances  attending 
the  birth  of  Christ.  Then  follows  briefly,  and  much  in 
the  manner  of  our  Gospels  (cap.  21,  22),  the  visit  of 
the  Magi  and  the  flight  into  Egypt ;  and  it  concludes 
(cap.  23,  24)  with  an  extended  description  of  the 
murder  of  Zachariah,  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist. 
The  style  of  this  gospel  is  far  more  simple  and  pure 
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than  that  of  any  other  of  these  apocryphal  narratives, 
though  in  this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  it  is  immeasur- 
ably below  the  canonical  books.  Some  things  men- 
tioned in  it  are  alluded  to  by  Justin  Martyr  and 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  the  book  is  expressly 
quoted  by  Origen.  It  was  in  existence,  at  least  a  part 
of  it,  as  early  as  the  third  century,  though  it  was  much 
later  than  that  before  it  was  ascribed  to  the  hrotlwr  of 
our  Lord,  or  took  the  title  of  Protevangdium.  It  was 
for  a  long  time  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Greek 
church,  and  publicly  read  at  their  festivals,  especially 
those  which  pertained  to  Mary.  Very  probably  many 
of  the  early  church  traditions  respecting  Mary  are 
preserved  in  it;  and  in  this  respect  it  may  gratify  a 
curiosity  for  which  the  canonical  Gospels  make  very 
little  provision. 

2.  The  Greek  Oospd  of  Thomas.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  extravagant  of  the  apocryphal  books,  and  pro- 
fesses to  give  a  minute  account  of  Jesus  from  the  fifth 
to  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  filled  with  miracles 
which  are  wholly  ridiculous,  and  some  of  them  decidedly 
immoral  and  malevolent.  The  beginning  and  close  of 
the  book  are  very  fragmentary.  Irenaeus  (adv.  Haer. 
L  17)  refers  to  some  things  contained  in  the  book,  and 
Origen  ('  Hom.  in  Luc'  i.)  expressly  mentions  it.  There 
is  not  a  shadow  of  probability  that  it  was  written  by 
Thomas  the  Apostle.  It  is  evidently  of  heretical  origin^ 
and  was  highly  esteemed  and  in  great  use  among  the 
Manichseans.  It  is  probably  of  considerably  later  date 
than  the  preceding  one,  and  its  Greek  style  is  very 
impure. 

3.  The  Greek  Gosjpd  of  Nicodemus.    This,  next  to 
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the  Prot&vangdium^  is  the  most  important  and  respect- 
able, as  well  as  the  most  widely  circulated  of  the  apoc- 
ryphal gospels.  It  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts, 
which  seem  originally  to  have  been  separate  works. 
The  first  part  (cap.  1-16)  contains  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  examination  of  Jesus  before  Pilate,  and  of 
his  crucifixion  and  resurrection,  and  appears  to  be  a 
remodelling  and  amplification  of  certain  epistles  and 
acts  of  Pikite,  which  are  very  early  mentioned,  but  have 
not  come  down  to  us  in  a  reliable  shape.  (See  Justin 
Martyr,  'Apol.' i.  76,  84 ;  TertuU. ^  ApoL'  21 ;  Oros.  'Hist.' 
vii.  4  ;  Eusebius,  *  Eccl.  Hist.'  ii.  2).  It  is  probably  of 
Jewish-Christian  origin,  and  written  for  the  purpose  of 
affecting  unbelieving  Jews  by  the  example  of  Annas 
and  Caiaphas,  who,  it  alleges,  were  converted  by  the 
testimony  of  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

The  second  part  (cap.  19-27)  describes  Christ's 
descent  into  Hades,  and  the  wonderful  things  he  accom- 
plished there.  This  is  apparently  more  modem  than 
the  first  part.  Some  Latin  manuscripts  have  an  addi- 
tional chapter,  in  which  Annas  and  Caiaphas  make  oath 
before  Pilate  that  they  are  convinced,  from  all  the 
testimony,  that  the  Jesus,  condemned  and  executed  at 
their  instigation,  is  truly  the  Son  of  God.  There  are 
also  printed  with  it,  by  Thilo,  letters  of  Pilate  to  the 
Emperors  Claudius  and  Tiberius. 

The  book,  in  its  present  form,  cannot  have  been 
earlier  than  the  fifth  century,  and  was  probably  much 
later.  It  is  not  expressly  mentioned  until  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  prologue,  which  states  that  it  was  written 
in  the  Hebrew  language  by  Nicodemus  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  translated  into  Greek  by  a  Jewish  Christian, 
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named  Ananias,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  is  evidently  a  mere  fiction.  The  book  was 
held  in  high  esteem  during  the  middle  ages ;  and  before 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  it  had  been  translated 
into  Latin,  Gaelic.  Anglo-Saxon,  German,  and  French. 

4.  The  Latin  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary.  This 
probably  belongs  to  the  sixth  century.  The  prologue, 
which  states  that  it  was  written  by  Matthew,  and  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Jerome,  deserves  no  regard.  It 
goes  over  the  same  ground  as  the  Protevangdiuni^  but 
is  more  minute  as  to  the  birth  of  Mary,  and  more  con- 
densed on  the  other  points. 

5.  Tfie  Latin  History  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary  and  of 
the  Infancy  of  the  Saviour.  The  first  part  (cap.  1-17), 
from  the  annunciation  of  Mary  to  the  Bethlehem  mas- 
sacre, follows  mainly  the  Protevangdium,  though  with 
considerable  variations  and  amplifications ;  while  the 
latter  part,  the  childhood  of  the  Saviour,  is  more  like 
the  apocryphal  books  which  we  find  in  the  Arabic 
language. 

6.  The  Arabic  History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter.  In 
this  book  Christ  is  introduced  as  discoursing  with  his 
disciples,  and  gives  them  a  long  and  marvellous  account 
of  the  life,  death,  and  burial  of  Joseph.  Its  Arabic 
style  has  an  air  of  antiquity  about  it,  though  it  is  some- 
what bombastic.  It  seems  to  be  the  product  of  a 
Jewish  Christian,  and  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew. 
It  may  possibly,  in  its  present  form,  be  as  early  as  the 
third  or  fourth  century. 

7.  The  Arabic  Gospd  of  the  Childhood  of  the  Be- 
deemer.  This  book  was  in  high  esteem  among  the 
Nestorians,  and  may  have  been  the  product  of  some 
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Nestorian  Christian  of  the  fifth  of  sixth  century,  and 
originally  written  in  Syriac.  Cap.  1-9  relates  minutely 
the  birth  of  Christ ;  10-26  the  flight  into  Egypt,  and 
the  wonderful  miracles  wrought  by  his  presence,  his 
clothes,  the  water  in  which  he  had  been  washed,  etc. ; 
27-35  another  course  of  miracles  through  the  instiga- 
sion  of  Mary ;  36-49  miracles  wrought  by  the  boy  of 
his  own  accord,  all  of  them  childish,  some  of  them 
obscene ;  and  cap.  50  relates  a  visit  made  to  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem. 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  APOCRYPHAL  GOSPELS. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  these  books,  it 
remains  that  we  present  an  outline  of  their  contents,  in 
order  to  afford  opportunity  for  a  comparison  between 
them  and  the  genuine.  To  avoid  repetition,  it  will  be 
most  convenient  to  do  this  in  the  form  which  Ullmann 
has  adopted  in  the  work  above  referred  to,  namely,  by 
grouping  into  one  view  what  is  said  in  the  different 
books  respecting  the  same  person  or  subject.  Each 
subject,  however,  has  some  one  book  particularly  de- 
voted to  it,  so  that  an  analysis  of  a  subject  is  generally 
the  analysis  of  a  book.     We  begin  with 

Joseph.  According  to  the  Arabic  History  of  Joseph 
(No.  6),  Christ,  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  relates  for  substance  the  following 
story:  ** Joseph,  w^ell  acquainted  with  the  arts  and 
sciences,  was  a  priest  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord ;  bat  he 
pursued  his  carpenter's  trade,  and  lived,  even  in  Egypt, 
by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  that,  according  to  the  law, 
be  might  not,  for  his  support,  be  chargeable  to  any  one. 
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He  was  highly  distinguished,  not  only  by  his  intellectual 
qualities,  but  also  by  the  physical ;  he  nevrr  suffered 
from  weakness,  his  sight  never  failed,  he  never  lost  a 
tooth  nor  had  the  toothache,  he  never  lost  his  presence 
of  mind,  he  always  walked  erect,  he  never  had  a  pain 
in  his  limbs,  and  was  always  fresh  and  cheerful  for 
labour.  He  lived  to  be  a  hundred  and  twelve  years 
old ;  and  it  was  not  till  near  the  close  of  his  life  that  he 
felt  any  diminution  of  the  liveliness  and  vigour  of  his 
mind  or  body,  or  lost  in  any  degree  his  interest  in  his 
handicraft.  An  angel  announced  to  him  his  approach- 
ing death.  He  prayed  God  not  to  permit  frightful- 
looking  demons  to  come  in  his  way,  nor  the  gate- 
keepers of  paradise  to  obstruct  the  entering  in  of  his 
soul,  nor  the  lions  to  rush  upon  him,  nor  the  waves  of 
the  fiery  sea,  through  which  his  soul  must  pass,  to 
overwhelm  him,  before  he  had  seen  the  glory  of  God. 
In  the  anguish  of  death  Joseph  cursed  himself,  his  life, 
the  day  of  his  birth,  the  breasts  he  had  sucked ;  he 
heaped  all  kinds  of  accusations  against  himself,  besides 
original  sin,  all  kinds  of  actual  sin,  untruthfulness, 
hypocrisy,  reproachfulness,  fraud,  and  many  others.  In 
this  distress  he  calls  upon  Jesus,  the  Nazarene,  as  his 
Saviour  and  deliverer,  his  Lord  and  God;  begs  his 
pardon  that  he,  through  ignorance,  had  sinned  against 
the  mystery  of  his  miraculous  birth  by  an  unworthy 
suspicion,  and  then  concludes  :  '  O  my  Lord  and  God,  be 
not  angry,  and  condemn  me  not  on  account  of  that 
hour ;  I  am  thy  servant,  and  the  son  of  thy  handmaid, 
and  thou  art  my  Lord,  my  God  and  Saviour,  the  Son  of 
God  in  truth.'  This  earnest  prayer  of  Joseph  not  to  be 
forsaken  being  satisfactory,  Jesus  laid  his  hand  upon 
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the  bosom  of  the  djring  man,  and  perceived  that  his 
soul  was  about  to  flee  out  of  his  mouth  ;  and  from  the 
south  he  sees  death  and  hell  approaching  with  their 
fiery  troop;  and  then,  at  his  prayer^  the  archangels 
Michael  and  Gabriel  appear,  receive  the  soul  of  Joseph, 
enfold  it  in  a  lustrous  garment,  and  protect  it  from  the 
demons  of  darkness  which  are  found  on  the  way.  At 
the  lamentations  of  the  family,  Nazareth  and  Galilee 
come  together  and  take  part  in  the  mourning.  Jesus 
utters  a  prayer  which  he  had  composed  before  he  was 
bom  of  Mary ;  and  as  soon  as  he  says  '  Amen,'  a  multi- 
tude of  the  heavenly  host  draw  near;  he  commands  one 
of  them  to  spread  out  a  resplendent  shroud,  and  therein 
enwrap  the  body  of  Joseph.  Then  he  blessed  the 
dead ;  no  smell  of  death  should  proceed  from  him,  no 
worm  should  touch  him,  no  limb  should  be  decomposed, 
no  hair  should  fall  from  his  head ;  but  he  should  remain 
entire  and  uninjured  till  the  millennial  feast.  After- 
wards the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  dty  come  to 
array  Joseph  in  his  grave-clothes,  but  they  cannot 
remove  from  him  the  linen  garment;  so  closely  and 
immovably  does  it  adhere  to  his  body,  that  they  cannot 
find  a  single  fold  by  which  they  can  seize  hold  of  it" 

The  apostles,  to  whom  Jesus  relates  all  this,  only 
wonder  that  Joseph,  the  just  one,  whom  Jesus  calls  his 
father,  whose  festival  by  the  command  of  Jesus  all  the 
world  must  annually  celebrate,  was  not,  by  the  miraculous 
power  of  Jesus,  made  immortal,  like  Enoch  and  Elijah. 
To  this  Jesus  replies,  that  by  Adam  all  men,  without 
exception,  who  descended  from  him,  are  made  mortal — 
that  this  is  the  fate  which  even  Enoch  and  Elijah,  who 
as  yet  retain  their  bodies,  will  experience  at  the  final 
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consummation,  when  four  will  be  slain  by  Anti-Christ, 
namely,  Enoch  and  Elijah,  Shilo  and  Tabitha. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  book  the  celebration  of 
Joseph's  festival  is  most  earnestly  enjoined,  as  also  the 
copying  and  circulating  of  this  history  of  Joseph.  Who- 
ever, on  the  festival  of  Joseph,  distributes  alms,  or  offers 
gifts  and  prayers,  shall  be  rewarded  thirty,  sixty,  and  a 
hundred  fold;  whoever  copies  the  history  of  his  life, 
him  will  Christ  commend  to  the  special  protection  of 
God  for  perfect  absolution  ;  the  poor,  who  have  nothing 
to  give,  must  at  least  give  the  name  of  Joseph  to  a  new 
bom  son,  and  thus  protect  him  from  poverty  and  sudden 
death  ;  and  finally,  as  Christ  in  the  canonical  Gospels 
says,  "Go  and  teach  all  nations,"  so  here  he  says, 
"  Proclaim  to  them  the  death  of  my  father  Joseph, 
celebrate  his  birth  with  a  yearly  festival ;  and  he  who 
adds  to  this  word  or  takes  from  it,  is  guilty  of  sin." 

In  reading  such  a  Gospel  as  this,  what  a  totally  dif- 
ferent atmosphere  we  breathe  from  that  of  the  canonical 
Gospels.  We  are  transported  at  once  to  another  age,  to  a 
different  planet,  to  a  totally  diverse  world  of  ideas.  It 
is  as  different  from  the  New  Testament  Gospels  as  *  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer '  is  from  Bunyan's  '  Pilgrim's  Progress.' 
Yet  it  was  written  in  or  near  the  same  country  as  the 
canonical  Gospels,  and  probably  not  many  generations 
later. 

Mary.  Here  we  derive  our  information  mainly  from 
the  book  already  quoted  (No.  6.),  from  the  Protevange- 
Hum  (No.  1),  from  the  Oospd  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary 
(No.  4),  and  from  the  History  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary 
(No.  5).  In  the  History  of  Joseph  (No.  6),  Jesus  makes 
the  following  statements  respecting  his  mother,  namely, 
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that  when  she  was  three  years  old  she  was  brought  into 
the  temple,  and  remained  there  nine  years,  till  she  was 
twelve.  At  the  close  of  this  period,  on  consultation  with 
the  priests,  that  the  change  of  constitution  might  not 
occur  to  her  in  the  temple,  and  thereby  God  be  incensed, 
it  was  resolved  to  give  her  to  a  just  and  pious  man. 
Twelve  venerable  men  from  the  tribe  of  Judah  were 
called  together,  and  the  lot  cast,  by  which  she  was  given 
to  Joseph,  who  took  her  away.  With  Joseph  Mary 
found  children  of  a  former  marriage,  among  them  James, 
whom  she  brought  up,  and  thence  she  was  called  the 
mother  of  James.  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  Mary's  age, 
Christ,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Father,  and  the 
concurrence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  accomplished  through  her 
his  incarnation,  being  bom  in  a  mysterious  way  which 
no  created  being  can  understand.  The  birth,  on  account 
of  which  Joseph  went  with  Mary  to  Bethlehem,  occurred 
in  that  prophetic  city  in  a  cave  near  the  grave  of  Eachel. 
Satan  informed  Herod  of  it,  and  this  occasioned  the 
persecution  and  flight  into  ^gypt  Says  Jesus:  "  Then 
Joseph  arose  and  took  my  mother,  and  I  rested  in  her 
bosom,  and  Salome  accompanied  us  on  our  journey  to 
Egypt."  The  family  remained  in  Egypt  a  year,  and 
Jesus  relates  all  the  circumstances,  as  if  he  had  the  most 
perfect  recollections  of  them. 

The  account  of  Mary  in  the  Protevangelium  is  far  more 
minute  and  circumstantial.  In  this  narrative  she  is  in  a 
miraculous  manner  promised  to  her  parents,  Joachim 
and  Anna,  who  had  long  been  childless,  and  mourned 
and  suffered  much  on  that  account.  When  Mary  was 
six  months  old,  her  mother  put  her  on  the  floor  to  see 
whether  she  could  stand,  and  she  walked  seven  steps 
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and  then  came  back  to  the  arms  of  her  mother.  In  her 
third  year  she  was  brought  into  the  temple  attended 
by  a  company  of  pure  virgins,  and  was  received  by  the 
high  priest  with  the  eulogistic  words:  "  Mary,  the  Lord 
hath  exalted  thy  name  among  all  generations,  and  in 
the  last  days  God  will  reveal  to  thee  the  treasures  of 
his  redemption  for  the  sons  of  Israel"  Then  the  high 
priest  placed  her  on  the  third  step  of  the  altar,  and  she 
sprang  upon  her  feet  and  the  whole  house  of  Israel 
loved  her.  Mary  was  now  brought  up  like  a  dove  in 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  received  her  food  from  the 
hand  of  an  angel.  By  a  revelation  made  to  the  high 
priest,  at  twelve  years  of  age  she  must  be  betrothed  to 
an  Israelite  for  her  protection,  and  this  her  protector 
must  be  pointed  out  by  a  divine  token.  All  the  widowers 
of  the  people  were  to  come  together  with  their  staves ; 
and  he  on  whose  staff  the  sign  appeared,  was  to  take  her 
away.  A  dove  flew  out  from  the  staff  of  Joseph,  the 
last  one,  and  rested  upon  his  head  ;  and  then,  notwith- 
standing his  reluctance,  Mary  was  given  to  him. 

When  Mary  first  went  out  to  draw  water,  she  heard  a 
voice  :  "  Hail,  thou  favoured  one,  the  Lord  is  with  thee, 
blessed  art  thou  among  women."  She  looked  about  her 
to  the  right  and  left  to  see  whence  the  voice  proceeded ; 
and  when  she  returned  to  the  house,  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  met  her,  and  announced  to  her  that  she  would  be 
the  mother  of  the  Son  of  God.  Joseph,  when  he  some- 
time after  returned  from  his  work,  was  exceedingly 
shocked  at  the  appearance  of  Mary,  and  broke  out  into 
the  most  bitter  complaints  against  her,  both  on  her 
account  and  on  his  own.  She  resolutely  asserted  her 
purity.    The  affair  came  to  the  ears  of  the  high  priest. 
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who  called  them  before  him  and  loaded  them  with  re- 
proaches. Mary  affirmed  that  she  was  pure,  and  Joseph 
that  he  was  innocent ;  and  they  both  passed  the  ordeal 
by  drinking  the  water  of  proof,  and  with  a  result  so  clear 
that  the  high  priest  acquitted  them.  Soon  after,  on 
account  of  the  enrolment,  they  took  their  journey  to 
Bethlehem ;  and  on  the  way  Joseph,  perceiving  that 
Mary  is  sometimes  sad  and  sometimes  laughing,  inquires 
of  her  the  cause.  She  answers:  *'I  see  two  nations 
before  mine  eyes,  the  one  sighing  and  weeping,  the  other 
exulting  and  laughing."  When  the  time  of  her  delivery 
drew  near,  Joseph  placed  her  in  a  cave  and  went  out  to 
seek  a  nurse.  And  here  for  a  few  sentences  we  will 
give  the  narrative  literally  as  it  is  contained  in  the 
gospel. 

"  As  I  was  going  (said  Joseph)  I  looked  up  into  the 
air  and  I  saw  the  clouds  astonished,  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air  stopping  in  the  midst  of  their  flight.  And  I  looked 
down  towards  the  earth,  and  I  saw  a  table  spread,  and 
working  people  sitting  around  it,  but  their  hands  were 
upon  the  table  and  they  did  not  move  to  eat.  They 
who  had  meat  in  their  mouths  did  not  eat,  they  who 
lifted  their  hands  to  the  table  did  not  draw  them  back, 
and  they  who  lifted  them  up  to  their  mouths  did  not 
put  anything  in,  but  all  their  faces  were  fixed  upwards. 
And  I  beheld  there  sheep  dispersed,  and  yet  the  sheep 
stood  still,  and  the  shepherd  lifted  up  his  hand  to  smite 
them,  and  his  hand  continued  up.  And  I  looked  into 
the  river,  and  saw  the  kids  with  their  mouths  close  to 
the  water,  and  touching  it,  but  they  did  not  drink. 
Then  I  beheld  a  woman  coming  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  she  said  to  me,  '  Whither  art  thou  going,  O 
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man  ?'  And  I  said  to  her, '  I  go  to  inquire  for  a  Hebrew 
midwife.'  She  replied  to  me,  '  Where  is  the  woman 
that  is  to  be  delivered  ?  And  I  answered, '  In  the  cave, 
and  she  is  betrothed  to  me.'  Then  said  the  midwife, 
'  Is  she  not  thy  wife  ?  Joseph  answered,  '  It  is  Mary, 
who  was  educated  in  the  holy  of  holies,  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  she  fell  to  me  by  lot,  and  is  not  my  wife, 
but  hath  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'  The  midwife 
said,  *  Is  this  true  T  He  answered,  '  Come  and  see.' 
And  the  midwife  went  along  with  him  and  stood  in  the 
cave.  Then  a  bright  cloud  overshadowed  the  cave,  and 
the  midwife  said,  '  This  day  my  soul  is  magnified,  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  surprising  things,  and  salvation  is 
brought  forth  to  Israel.'  But  on  a  sudden  the  cloud 
became  a  great  light  in  the  cave,  so  that  their  eyes 
could  not  bear  it  But  the  light  gradually  decreased, 
until  the  infant  appeared,  and  sucked  the  breast  of  his 
mother  Mary.  Then  the  midwife  cried  out,  and  said, 
'  How  glorious  a  day  is  this,  wherein  mine  eyes  have 
seen  this  extraordinary  sight  ?'  And  the  midwife  went 
out  of  the  cave,  and  Salome  met  her.  And  the  midwife 
said  to  her,  *  Salome,  Salome,  I  will  tell  you  a  most 
surprising  thing  which  I  saw.  A  virgin  hath  brought 
forth,  which  is  a  thing  contrary  to  nature.'  To  which 
Salome  replied,  '  As  the  Lord  my  God  liveth,  unless  I 
receive  particular  proof  of  this  matter  I  will  not  believe 
that  a  virgin  hath  brought  forth.' " 

The  narrative  goes  on  to  inform  us  that  Salome  entered 
the  cave,  and  proceeded  to  examine  that  she  might 
have  demonstration  of  this  wonderful  fact,  when  her 
hand  was  seized  with  a  blazing  fire  and  excruciating 
pain ;  and  it  was  only  by  earnest  prayer  and  the  inter- 
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position  of  a  miracle,  an  angel  directing  her  to  take  the 
child  in  her  arms,  that  she  was  rescued. 

The  Latin  Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary  (No.  4)  is 
similar  to  the  preceding,  but  has  some  things  peculiar 
to  itself.  According  to  this,  as  many  of  the  greatest 
and  most  holy  persons  were  bom  of  mothers  before 
unfruitful,  such  was  the  case  also  with  Mary.  She  was 
promised  to  her  mother,  Anna,  as  a  special  gift  of  God, 
by  an  angel,  who  also  predicted  her  course  of  life.  In 
her  third  year,  having  been  taken  by  her  parents  to  the 
temple,  without  a  leader  she  walked  up  the  steps  like 
an  adult;  and  hereby  the  Lord  indicated  her  future 
destination.  During  her  residence  in  the  temple,  she 
was  daily  visited  by  angels  and  enjoyed  the  visions  of 
God,  whereby  she  was  protected  from  all  evil  and  filled 
with  all  good.  In  her  fourteenth  year,  by  the  direction 
of  the  priest,  she  with  her  companions  were  to  be 
betrothed.  They  consented,  but  Mary  resisted  because 
she  had  vowed  perpetual  virginity.  The  priest  in 
perplexity  asked  for  a  divine  oracle,  and  was  pointed 
to  Isaiah  xi.  1.  In  order  now  to  espouse  her  to  some 
one,  he  called  together  all  the  unmarried  men  of  the 
house  of  David.  They  were  to  appear  with  their  staves, 
and  he  whose  staff  should  blossom,  or  upon  which  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  should  rest  in  the  form  of  a  dove, 
should  be  affianced  to  the  virgin,  and  take  her  under 
his  protection.  The  decision  was  in  favour  of  Joseph, 
for  a  dove  came  from  heaven  and  seated  itself  upon 
his  staff.  During  her  residence  in  the  house  of  Joseph, 
the  angel  of  the  annunciation  appeared  to  her,  and  she 
at  once  recognized  him  as  a  heavenly  messenger,  for  she 
had   already  become  familiar  with  such  appearances. 
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The  angel  promised  to  her  a  son,  whom  she  would 
conceive  and  bring  into  the  worid  without  sin  and  with 
virginity  intact.  Mary  wished  to  know  how  this  were 
possible ;  and  the  angel  informed  her  that  it  would  be 
without  the  aid  of  man,  solely  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
the  power  of  the  Most  High. 

The  same  general  features  pervade  the  other  History 
of  the  Nativity  of  Mary  (No.  5),  though  with  enlarge- 
ments and  additions,  and  still  greater  extravagances. 
According  to  this,  Mary,  when  three  years  old,  was  Uke 
an  adult;  her  face  glistened  like  the  snow,  so  that 
one  could  scarcely  look  at  it ;  she  busied  herself  with  all 
the  labours  appropriate  to  woman,  but  especially  with 
prayer,  in  which  she  continued  from  early  dawn  till  the 
third  hour  of  the  day,  and  then  again  from  the  ninth 
hour  onward,  till  there  appeared  to  her  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  from  whose  hand  she  received  her  food,  in  order 
that  she  might  daily  grow  in  the  love  of  God.  Never 
was  virgin  more  pious,  more  pure,  more  virtuous,  more 
lovely,  better  instructed  in  the  wisdom  of  the  divine 
law ;  she  was  firm,  always  equable,  immovable,  con- 
stantly increasing  in  goodness.  She  took  care  for  her 
companions  that  none  of  them  should  fail  in  word,  or 
laugh  aloud,  or  do  anything  wrong.  She  lived  only  on 
angelic  food ;  the  provisions  which  she  received  from 
the  priests  in  the  temple  she  distributed  among  the 
poor.  When  a  sick  person  touched  her,  he  returned 
well  to  his  house.  Frequently  angels  were  seen  waiting 
upon  her  and  talking  with  her. 

In  the  choice  of  a  husband  for  her,  three  thousand 
men  came  together  and  deposited  their  staves  with  the 
high  priest     Joseph,  who  was  highly  esteemed  as  an 
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elder,  would  not  take  his  staff  again;  but  the  high 
priest,  Abiathar,  called  after  him  with  a  loud  voice,  and 
when  he  received  his  staiBF,  out  of  the  top  of  it  there 
came  a  dove,  whiter  than  snow,  and  of  great  beauty, 
which  flew  a  long  time  about  the  pinnacles  of  the 
temple,  and  then  soared  away  to  heaven.  Joseph  took 
Mary,  and  also  five  other  virgins  to  whom  the  high 
priest  had  assigned  work,  namely,  Kebecca,  Sephiphora, 
Susanna,  Abigail,  and  Zabel.  Mary  obtained  by  lot 
the  most  honourable  work,  namely,  the  sewing  of  purple 
for  curtains  of  the  temple ;  and  on  this  account  the 
other  virgins  called  her  the  queen.  On  the  third  day, 
while  about  her  usual  employment,  an  angel  of  won- 
derful beauty  appeared  to  her,  and  made  to  her  the 
annunciation,  etc.,  etc. 

Contrast  all  this  fanfaronade  of  childishness,  supersti- 
tion, and  foolery,  with  the  few  brief,  simple,  and  rigidly 
commoQ-sense  notices  of  Mary,  which  we  find  in  the 
four  canonical  Gospels.  Can  any  two  kinds  of  writings 
be  more  utterly  unlike  ? 

Christ.  We  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  account 
which  these  books  give  of  Christ  himself.  Here  the 
contrast  between  them  and  the  canonical  Gospels  ap- 
pears, if  possible,  in  still  stronger  colours.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  Christ  whom  we  find  in  the  New 
Testament.  All  is  puerile,  bizarre,  extravagant.  The 
real  dignity,  the  steady  benevolence,  the  unvarying 
good  scDse  of  the  New  Testament  Christ  are  wholly 
unknown.  The  periods  of  life  selected,  and  the  topics 
treated,  are  wholly  different  from  those  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Infancy  and  Childhood  of  Christ.    These  topics  occur 
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in  but  two  of  the  canonical  Gospels,  and  are  there  treated 
very  briefly;  but  they  make  the  great  staple  of  the 
apocryphal  gospels,  and  are  drawn  out  to  a  most  weari- 
some length.  The  most  minute  and  characteristic  of 
these  narratives  is  the  Arabic  Oospd  of  the  Childhood  of 
the  Redeemer.  According  to  this  book,  while  the  child 
Jesus  was  lying  in  his  cradle  he  said  to  his  mother,  "  I, 
whom  thou  hast  brought  forth,  am  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Logos,  as  the  angel  Gabriel  announced  to  thee; 
and  I  am  sent  by  my  Father  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world."  At  his  birth  his  parents  are  in  a  cave,  amid  the 
splendour  of  lights  which  shine  more  brightly  than  the 
light  of  the  sun.  The  woman  called  in  by  Joseph,  as 
soon  as  she  saw  that  Mary  was  the  mother,  exclaimed, 
"  Thou  art  not  like  the  daughters  of  Eve ;"  to  which 
Mary  replied :  "  As  none  among  the  children  is  like  my 
child,  so  his  mother  has  not  her  Hke  among  women." 
Mary  allows  the  nurse  to  lay  her  hands  on  the  child,  and 
thus  are  they  made  clean.  The  child  is  circumcised  in 
the  cave,  and  the  Hebrew  woman  preserves  the  foreskin 
in  a  vessel  of  spikenard,  the  same  vessel  from  which 
afterwards  Mary  the  sinner  anointed  the  head  and  feet 
of  the  Lord.  To  the  Magi,  who  came  in  consequence  of 
a  prophecy  of  Zoroaster,  Mary  gave  one  of  the  swaddling 
cloths  in  which  the  child  had  been  wrapped,  and  they 
received  it  as  the  choicest  treasure.  On  their  return 
home  they  held  a  festival,  and,  according  to  their  custom 
in  religious  worship,  kindled  a  fire,  and  into  it  they 
threw  the  bandage,  which,  however,  remained  unscorched, 
as  if  the  fire  had  not  touched  it.  They  kissed  it,  spread 
it  over  their  heads  and  eyes,  and  said,  **  This  is  an  un- 
doubted truth,  verily  it  is  a  great  thing  that  the  fire 
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cannot  destroy  it."  And  they  took  the  bandage,  and 
with  great  reverence  preserved  it  in  their  treasury. 

Next  comes  the  narrative  of  the  journey  into  Egypt, 
and  a  loose,  disconnected  story  of  the  strangest  and  most 
trivial  miracles.  The  holy  family  come  to  a  city  which 
is  the  abode  of  the  most  distinguished  god  in  the  land ; 
and  the  moment  they  take  lodgings  in  ^  pubUc  house 
there  is  great  excitement  among  the  citizens,  and  they 
flock  to  their  god  to  learn  the  cause.  He  replies,  "  An 
unknown  God  has  arrived  here,  and  he  is  God  in  truth  ; 
and  besides  Him  there  is  no  one  worthy  to  be  worshipped, 
for  he  is  indeed  the  Son  of  God."  In  that  same  hour 
the  idol  fell  to  piecen  and  at  his  fall  came  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Egypt  with  the  other  citizens  running  together ; 
and  a  son  of  the  priest,  three  years  old,  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  many  devils,  being  seized  with  his  frenzy,  ran 
to  the  public  house,  where  Mary  was  washing  and  drying 
her  child's  linen,  one  piece  of  which  the  demoniac  boy 
caught  down  and  placed  upon  his  head,  when  immediately 
the  devils  came  out  of  his  mouth  and  fled  away  in  the 
form  of  rams  and  snakes. 

The  holy  family,  proceeding  on  their  journey,  came  to 
a  den  of  robbers  ;  and  the  robbers  hearing  a  noise,  and 
supposing  the  king  to  be  approaching  with  an  army, 
took  to  flight,  leaving  behind  them  their  booty  and  their 
prisoners.  The  prisoners  stood  up  and  began  to  break 
off  each  other's  fetters,  and  were  about  to  depart  with 
their  property,  when,  seeing  the  holy  family  drawing 
near  them,  they  asked  Joseph  what  king  it  was  whose 
perceived  approach  had  put  the  robbers  to  flight.  Joseph 
replied,  "  He  is  coming  behind  us."  In  the  city  to  which 
they  came  next,  there  met  them  a  demoniac  woman, 
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who  could  neither  live  in  a  house  nor  endure  clothing  ; 
but  the  very  sight  of  Mary  so  completely  pacified  her, 
that  the  devil  fled  from  her  in  the  form  of  a  young  man. 
In  another  city  there  was  a  nuptial  ceremony,  but  by 
the  influence  of  Satan  and  the  magicians,  the  bride  was 
dumb.     She  took  the  Christ-child  in  her  arms,  folded 
him  to  her  bosom,  and  kissed  him,  when  immediately 
the  band  of  her  tongue  was  loosed.     They  spent  a  night 
in  another  city,  where  was  a  woman  whom  Satan,  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent,  was  accustomed  to  overpower  and 
embrace ;  but  she  took  the  child  in  her  arms  and  kissed 
him,  and  was  thus  delivered  from  Satan's  power.     This 
same  woman  the  next  day  washei  the  child  Jesus  in 
perfumed  water,  which  she  kept.     A  girl  whose  body 
was  white  with  leprosy,  being  sprinkled  with  the  water, 
became  entirely  well.      The  people  said,  "Doubtless 
Joseph  and  Mary  and  their  child  are  gods,  for  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  mortals."     The  maiden  who  was  healed, 
now  attended  them,  and  by  the  wash-water  which  had 
cured  her,  she  now  performed  many  miracles;  as,  for 
example,  she  cured  the  young  son  of  a  prince  who  had 
been  leprous  from  his  birth.     They  came  to  another 
city  to  spend  the  night,  and  put  up  at  the  house  of  a 
man  recently  married,  but,  in  consequence  of  some  poison 
in  his  system,  he  was  unable  to  consummate  his  mar- 
riage.    The  presence  of  the  child  Jesus  entirely  cured 
him  of  his  infirmity,  and  he  constrained  them  to  stop 
the  next  day  and  feast  with  him. 

The  holy  family  then  met  three  ladies  in  distress  for 
their  brother,  who  by  magic  had  been  transformed  into  a 
mule,  and  they  were  taking  care  of  him  very  tenderly 
in  this  form.     Mary  placed  the  child  on  the  mule,  and 
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said,  "  0  my  son,  by  thy  great  power  restore  this  mule, 
and  make  him  what  he  was  before,  a  rational  being ;" 
whereupon  the  mule  immediately  became  a  beautiful 
young  man,  and  afterwards  married  the  maiden  before 
referred  to,  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  the  devil,  and 
was  then  attending  them.  The  following  night  they 
came  upon  an  encampment  of  robbers  under  two  leaders, 
Titus  and  Dumachus.  The  first  by  a  gift  restrained  the 
other  from  attacking  the  holy  family,  for  which  Mary 
blessed  him,  and  Jesus  said,  "JThirty  years  from  now  the 
Jews  in  Jerusalem  will  crucify  me  and  the  two  robbers 
with  me,  Titus  on  my  right  hand  and  Dumachus  on  my 
left;  and  on  that  day  Titus  will  go  before  me  into 
paradise."  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Matarea,  Jesus 
called  forth  a  fountain,  in  which  his  mother  washed  his 
clothes ;  and  from  the  perspiration  which  there  fell  from 
Jesus,  there  sprang  up  an  abundance  of  balsam.  They 
journeyed  to  Memphis  and  visited  Pharaoh.  They  abode 
in  Egypt  three  years,  and  Jesus  wrought  many  miracles, 
which  are  recorded  neither  in  this  Gospel  of  the  Child- 
hood, nor  in  the  JSvangdio  perfedo. 

To  the  above  narrative  we  add  some  incidents  irom 
the  Latin  Hktory  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary  and  the  In- 
fancy of  the  Saviour  (No.  5).  According  to  this,  during 
the  flight  to  Egypt,  the  holy  family  rested  near  a  cave, 
out  of  which  many  dragons  suddenly  emerged,  where- 
upon Jesus  descended  from  the  lap  of  his  mother,  and 
placed  himself  before  the  monsters,  when  they  fled,  and 
then  turned  and  worshipped  him.  Likewise  lions  and 
leopards  honoured  him,  and  even  acted  as  his  guidea 
Lions  mingled  with  the  oxen  and  other  beasts  of  burden 
which  they  had  with  them ;  wolves  associated  with  the 
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sheep,  and  they  were  all  equally  peaceful  and  harmless. 
A  tall  palm  tree,  whose  fruit  was  beyond  reach,  at  the 
command  of  the  child  Jesus,  bowed  itself  down  to  Mary 
and  allowed  her  to  pluck  its  fruit;  and  at  a  second 
command  it  restored  itself  to  its  original  position.  From 
the  roots  of  this  palm  Jesus  caused  to  flow  a  spring  of 
the  freshest  and  purest  water.  A  branch  of  the  same 
palm,  at  the  command  of  Jesiis,  was  carried  into  para- 
dise by  the  angels,  there  to  be  a  sign  of  victory  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Christian  "warfare.  When  the  wanderers 
were  oppressed  by  heat,  Jesus  by  his  word  enabled  them 
in  one  day  to  perform  a  journey  of  thirty  days.  It  is 
also  related  here  that  when  Jesus  entered  a  temple,  the 
idols  all  tumbled  down. 

We  now  return  to  the  Arabic  Gospel  of  tJie  Childhood 
(No.  7),  which  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  return 
to  Bethlehem,  and  of  many  miracles  wrought  by  the 
water  in  which  Jesus  had  been  washed.  This  sprinkled 
upon  a  child  enabled  it  to  remain  unhurt  in  a  burning 
oven.  A  sick  child  also  was  healed  by  being  put  into 
the  bed  of  Jesus  and  covered  with  his  clothes.  Mary 
often  distributed  his  washing-water  as  a  miraculous 
tincture,  and  pieces  of  his  clothing  as  amulets  against  all 
kinds  of  harm.  A  demoniac  boy,  named  Judas,  was 
accustomed  in  his  frenzy  to  bite  at  those  who  were  near 
him  ;  and  when  he  was  brought  near  to  Jesus  he  began 
to  snap  and  strike  at  him,  but  Satan  soon  came  out  of 
him  in  the  shape  of  a  mad  dog.  This  was  Judas 
Iscariot,  and  the  same  right  side  on  which  he  struck  at 
Jesus,  the  Jews  afterwards  pierced  with  the  lance. 

Then  follow  miracles  which  belong  to  his  later  child- 
hood, and  which  are  distinguished  from  the  preceding 
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in  this  respect,  that  they  are  not  only  performed  by 
the  power  which  dwelt  in  Jesus,  but  with  a  more  defi- 
nite consciousness  and  will  of  his  own.  Once,  in  his 
seventh  year,  he  was  playing  with  other  boys,  and  they 
were  making,  with  clay,  images  of  oxen,  asses,  birds, 
etc.,  and  while  each  was  endeavouring  to  excel  the 
others,  the  child  Jesus  said,  "  The  figures  which  I  have 
made  I  will  command  to  walk."  He  did  so ;  and  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  other  children  the  clay  images 
walked  oflf,  and  returned  at  his  command ;  he  then 
made  sparrows  which  flew  about,  obeyed  his  word,  and 
received  food  at  his  hand.  At  another  time,  Jesus 
came  into  the  house  of  Salem  the  dyer,  and  there  were 
clothes  there  which  were  to  receive  different  colours. 
All  these  Jesus  threw  into  one  dye-pot,  whereupon  the 
dyer  coming  in  was  exceedingly  angry ;  but  Jesus  said 
to  him,  "I  will  give  to  each  piece  of  cloth  the  colour  you 
desire ;"  and  taking  them  out,  each  was  dyed  as  the 
dyer  wished.  Then  the  Jews,  who  saw  this  sign  and 
wonder,  praised  God. 

Joseph,  in  his  travels  to  his  work,  was  accustomed  to 
take  the  boy  Jesus  with  him,  and  when  anything  was 
made  too  long  or  too  short,  too  wide  or  too  narrow  (for 
he  was  but  a  bungling  carpenter),  the  child  stretched 
his  hands  over  it,  and  brought  it  all  right.  Once  he  had 
a  throne  to  make  for  the  king  in  Jerusalem,  and  worked 
upon  it  two  years.  When  it  was  finished,  he  found  it 
too  small  for  the  place  where  it  must  be  put,  and  being 
much  cast  down  about  it,  the  child  Jesus  bade  him  be 
of  good  cheer,  and  each  taking  hold  of  an  end  of  the 
throne,  they  pulled  upon  it  till  it  came  to  the  right  size. 
The  throne  was  made  of  the  figured  wood  which  was  in 
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use  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  At  another  time,  the  boys 
who  were  playing  with  him  he  turned  into  little  goats, 
and  they  hopped  about  him  and  honoured  him  as  their 
shepherd.  The  women  seeing  this,  cried  out,  "  O  !  our 
Lord  Jesus,  Son  of  Mary,  thou  art  indeed  the  good 
shepherd  of  Israel ;  have  mercy  on  thy  handmaidens." 
Then,  at  the  entreaty  of  these  women,  he  restored  the 
boys  to  their  proper  shape.  In  the  month  Adar,  Jesus 
collected  the  boys  together,  as  their  king.  With  their 
clothes  they  spread  for  him  a  seat,  they  made  him  a 
crown  of  flowers,  placed  themselves  around  him  as  his 
guards,  and  compelled  all  who  passed  by  to  do  him 
honour.  Then  came  men  bearing  on  a  bier  a  boy  who 
had  been  bitten  by  a  serpent  in  the  woods.  They  were 
compelled  to  come  up  and  do  homage  to  the  little  king. 
Jesus  commanded  them  to  take  the  wounded  boy  back 
to  the  place  where  he  had  received  the  bite,  to  force  the 
snake  from  his  hole  and  compel  him  to  suck  out  the 
poison,  which  was  promptly  done,  and  immediately  the 
snake  burst  asunder.  The  boy  was  the  Simon  Zelotes 
afterwards  mentioned  in  the  Gospels. 

Once  as  the  boys  were  playing,  one  fell  from  a  roof 
and  was  killed.  The  others  fled,  but  Jesus  stood  by. 
The  relatives,  coming  up,  accused  Jesus  of  throwing 
the  child  down,  but  he  ordered  the  boy  to  arise  and 
give  testimony,  which  he  did,  and  affirmed  that  it  was 
another  who  threw  him  down.  Another  time  Mary 
sent  him  for  water,  but  the  pitcher,  after  he  had  filled 
it,  broke  in  his  hands ;  so  he  caught  the  water  in  his 
apron  and  brought  it  to  his  mother.  One  Sabbath  day 
he  was  playing  with  other  boys  by  a  brook,  and  he 
made  sparrows  which  he  placed  around  a  little  arti- 
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ficial  pool ;  but  a  son  of  the  Jew  Hannas,  enraged  at 
this  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  ran  and  destroyed  the 
pool.  Jesus  let  the  sparrows  fly,  and  then  said  to  the 
boy,  "  As  the  water  has  disappeared  from  this  pool,  so 
will  thy  life  disappear ;"  and  from  that  moment  the 
child  sickened,  and  soon  after  died.  One  evening  as 
Jesus  was  going  home  with  Joseph,  a  rough,  careless 
boy  ran  against  him,  and  he  said  :  *'  As  thou  hast  over- 
thrown me,  so  shalt  thou  be  overthrown  and  not  rise 
again,"  and  immediately  the  boy  fell  down  and  died. 
Other  revengeful  acts  of  the  boy  Jesus  may  be  found 
in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  (No.  2).  Joseph  at  length 
gives  Jesus  to  understand  that  they  could  no  longer  be 
tolerated  among  parents  whose  children  had  been  slain 
by  his  mischievous  power,  and  Jesus  answered :  '*  I  know 
those  are  not  my  words,  but  thine ;  nevertheless  for  thy 
sake  I  will  be  silent,  but  those  who  have  complained  of 
me  shall  receive  their  punishment;"  and  the  com- 
plainers  were  soon  struck  blind.  Jesus  subsequently 
restored  them  to  sight,  but  no  one  after  that  dared 
provoke  him  to  anger. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Childhood  and  of  Thomas  have 
many  anecdotes  of  the  schooldays  of  Jesus,  and  of  his 
being  taught  to  read.  A  schoolmaster  in  Jerusalem,  by 
the  name  of  Zacheus,  offered  to  teach  the  child,  and 
when  his  parents  brought  him,  the  teacher  wrote  the 
alphabet,  and  told  the  new  scholar  to  pronounce  first 
Aleph  and  then  Beth,  Jesus  said,  "  Tell  me  the  mean- 
ing of  Aleph,  and  then  I  will  pronounce  BethJ'  The 
master  threatened  to  punish  him  for  his  impudence; 
but  Jesus  unfolded  the  meauing  of  the  letters  Aleph 
and  Beth,  and  described  their  different  forms  and  po- 
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sitions  in  a  way  the  master  had  never  heard  of  nor 
read  in  books;  and  then  he  pronounced  the  whole 
alphabet.  The  master  then  said,  "I  believe  this  boy 
was  bom  before  Noah;"  and  sent  him  back  to  his 
parents  because  he  was  more  learned  than  all  teachers, 
and  had  no  need  of  instruction.  It  fared  worse  with 
another  more  able  teacher,  who,  on  a  like  occasion, 
struck  the  boy  Jesus,  and  at  once  his  hand  was  withered 
and  he  died,  so  that  Mary  said,  "  We  will  not  any  more 
let  him  go  out  of  the  house,  for  all  who  resist  him  are 
punished  with  death."  A  third  teacher,  who  hoped  to 
gain  the  boy's  aflfection,  was  so  astonished  at  his  learning 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  law  which  he  manifested 
to  all  the  bystanders,  that  he  entreated  Joseph  to  take 
him  away.  Jesus  smiled,  and  praised  the 'teacher,  and 
said  he  had  spoken  well ;  and  on  his  account  he  healed 
the  others.  When  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  asked  questions  on  the  different 
sciences  ;  he  explained  the  law  and  the  mysteries  in  the 
prophetical  books,  the  depth  of  which  no  created  mind 
can  sound ;  he  explained  to  an  astronomer  all  the 
relations  and  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
the  rules  of  astrology  which  are  thence  derived ;  he 
showed  knowledge  of  all  parts  of  the  human  body,  the 
fluids  and  solids,  the  bones,  nerves,  and  veins — all  the 
faculties  of  the  soul  and  their  relation  to  each  other  and 
to  the  body;  in  short,  all  kinds  of  knowledge  were 
entirely  familiar  to  him ;  as  the  naiTative  expresses  it, 
the  physical  and  the  metaphysical,  the  hyperphysicaJ  and 
hypophysical,  so  that  a  learned  philosopher  present  arose 
and  said,  "  0  Lord,  from  this  time  onward,  I  am  thy 
scholar  and  thy  servant." 
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From  this  time  Jesus  began  to  withhold  the  manifesta- 
tions of  his  knowledge  and  his  power  till  his  thirtieth 
year. 

The  Death  of  Christ  and  his  Descent  to  Hades.  The 
account  of  these  we  find  in  the  Greek  Gospel  of  Nico- 
demus  (No.  3).  Pilate  commands  an  officer  to  bring 
Jesus  before  him,  but  with  gentleness.  The  officer 
spreads  a  cloth  before  Jesus,  for  him  to  walk  on.  The 
Jews  complain  of  this ;  and  Pilate  asking  him  why  he 
had  done  it,  he  replied,  that  he  had  witnessed  the  en- 
trance of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem,  and  noticed  how  he  was 
honoured.  Je§us  was  made  to  advance  without  the 
cloth,  but  as  he  stepped  between  the  soldiers  who  held 
the  standards,  these  eagles  themselves  bowed  down  to 
do  him  honour.  The  Jews,  observing  this,  raised  their 
voices  in  anger  against  the  standard-bearers.  Pilate 
called  them  before  him,  and  inquired  why  they  had 
done  this ;  and  they  assured  him  that  they,  as  pagans, 
knew  no  reason  for  honouring  Jesus,  but  the  standards 
had  done  it  of  themselves.  Then  Pilate  leaves  it  to  the 
chief  of  the  Jews  to  make  trial  for  their  own  satisfaction, 
and  they  select  twelve  of  their  strongest  and  bravest 
men,  and  commit  the  two  standards,  each  to  a  company 
of  six,  to  hold  them  before  Pilate.  They  are  threatened 
with  death  if  they  allow  the  standards  to  bow.  But 
when  the  officers  bring  in  Jesus,  again  the  standards 
bow  and  worship  him.  Now  the  Jews  complain  of 
Jesus  that  he  is  a  magician ;  that  his  birth  was  attended 
with  infamy ;  that  he  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  and  was 
the  cause  of  the  massacre  there ;  that  his  parents  fled  to 
Egypt  because  they  dared  not  confide  in  the  people ; 
that  he  had  profaned  the  Sabbath,  etc.     During  this 
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strife  Pilate  asked  Jesus,  "What  is  truth?'  Jesus 
answered,  "  Tmth  is  from  heaven."  Pilate  again — "  Is 
there  not  truth  on  earth  also  ?"  And  Jesus  answered, 
"  Mark  how  those  who  have  the  truth  on  earth,  are 
judged  by  those  who  have  the  power  on  earth." 

Then  follows  the  narrative  of  the  crucifixion  and 
resurrection.  After  this,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  had  a 
vision  of  Jesus,  who  appeared  to  him  in  a  splendid 
light.  Joseph  sank  down  and  knew  not  Jesus,  but 
Jesus  raised  him  up  and  said,  "  Fear  not,  Joseph ;  see 
me,  who  I  am."  Joseph  cried  out,  "  Rabboni,  Elias." 
He  replied,  "I  am  not  Elias,  but  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
buried  by  you."  For  proof,  Jesus  led  Joseph  to  the 
tomb  in  which  his  body  had  lain,  and  showed  him  the 
clothes  in  which  the  corpse  had  been  wrapped,  and 
then  led  him  back  to  his  liouse,  and,  blessing  him, 
separated  from  him.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  afterwards 
related  to  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  that  Jesus  had  not  risen 
from  the  dead  alone,  but  had  called  several  others  to 
life,  who  had  appeared  in  Jerusalem,  among  them  two 
sons  of  the  high-priest  Simeon,  who  had  taken  Jesus 
in  his  arms  when  he  was  a  child.  They  were  then 
living  in  Arimathea,  but  were  silent  as  the  dead,  and 
engaged  wholly  in  prayer.  Joseph,  Nicodemus,  Annas, 
and  Caiaphas  went  immediately  to  Arimathea,  and  found 
them  praying,  and  brought  them  reverently  into  the 
synagogue  at  Jerusalem,  where,  with  closed  doors,  they 
adjured  them  to  disclose  the  particulars  of  their  resur- 
rection. Charinus  and  Lenthius  (these  were  their 
names),  when  they  heard  this,  trembled  and  groaned, 
and  they  looked  towards  heaven  and  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  on  their  tongues.     They  then  demanded 
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writing  materials,  and  when  these  were  brought,  they 
wrote  in  substance  the  following  narrative : — 

"  They  were  with  the  fathers  in  the  dark  abyss,  when 
suddenly  a  golden  sunlight  entered  and  shone  around 
them.  Father  Adam,  the  patriarchs  and  prophets, 
arose  and  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Deliverer ;  and 
their  father  Simeon,  who  had  taken  the  infant  Jesus 
in  his  arms,  joined  m  the  announcement.  The  whole 
multitude  of  the  saints  rejoiced ;  John  the  Baptist  also 
stepped  up  and  declared  what  had  happened  at  the 
baptism,  and  that  he  had  come  there  before  Jesus  to 
announce  his  arrival.  Then  Adam,  through  Seth,  in- 
formed the  patriarchs  and  prophets  what  he  had  heard 
from  the  archangel  Michael,  when  in  his  weakness  he 
had  sent  him  to  the  gates  of  paradise  to  get  for  him 
some  oil  from  the  tree  of  mercy.  Seth  related  that 
he  was  then  referred  to  the  coming  of  Christ  on  earth  ; 
he  should  bring  to  believers  the  oil  of  mercy,  and 
should  also  lead  father  Adam  into  paradise  to  the  tree 
of  mercy.  Satan  now  commanded  hell  to  arm  against 
Jesus,  who  had  boasted  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God, 
though  still  a  man  who  was  afraid  of  death ;  he  had 
himself  tempted  him  while  on  earth,  and  excited  against 
him  his  ancient  people  the  Jews.  Yet  hell  was  afraid, 
for  she  had  felt  the  power  of  Jesus,  and  could  not  retain 
Lazarus  against  his  will.  Finally  the  Lord  of  glory 
arrived  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  enlightened  the  eternal 
darkness,  and  loosed  the  perpetual  bonds.  Death  and 
hell  acknowledged  themselves  conquered,  and  against 
their  will  celebrated  the  glory  of  Jesus.  Jesus  smote 
death  by  his  majesty,  gave  over  Satan  to  the  power 
of  hell,  and  took  Adam  with  him  into  his  glory.     He 
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called  to  him  all  the  saints  who  bore  his  image  and 
likeness,  he  took  Adam  by  the  right  hand  and  blessed 
him  with  his  righteous  descendants.  Adam  returned 
thanks,  and  all  with  him  bowed  the  knee  to  Jesus. 
Then  he  marked  them  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
led  them  out  of  hell  with  Adam  at  their  head.  David 
uttered  a  song  of  praise,  so  did  Habakkuk,  Micah,  and 
the  other  prophets,  all  the  saints  joining  in.  The  Lord 
then  delivered  Adam  and  the  saints  to  the  archangel 
Michael,  who  led  them  into  paradise.  Here  they  were 
met  by  two  very  old  men,  who,  on  being  asked  who 
they  were,  replied  that  they  were  Enoch  and  Elijah ; 
they  had  not  yet  tasted  death,  and  were  to  be  kept 
alive  till  the  coming  of  Anti-Christ,  with  whom  they 
were  to  fight,  and  to  be  slain  by  him,  and  then,  after 
three  days  and  a  half,  they  would  be  taken  up  into  the 
clouds  alive.  During  this  conversation  there  came 
along  a  poor,  wretched  looking  man,  bearing  on  his 
shoulder  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  resembling  in  ap- 
pearance a  robber.  On  being  questioned,  he  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  the  thief  whom  the  Jews  had  crucified 
with  Christ,  that  Jesus  had  sent  him  into  paradise,  that 
the  angel  of  paradise  had  admitted  him  on  account  of 
the  sign  of  the  cross;  and  had  informed  him  that  Adam 
with  his  righteous  and  holy  sons  would  soon  arrive. 

"These  are  the  divine  mysteries  which  we,  even  Ii 
Charinus  and  Lenthius,  saw  and  heard ;  more  we  dare 
not  tell,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  arch- 
angel Michael.  But  repent,  and  make  acknowledg- 
ment, and  give  honour  to  God,  that  he  may  have  mercy 
upon  you." 
Charinus  gave  what  he  had  written  to  Annas,  Caia- 
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phas,  and  Gamaliel,  and  Lenthius  gave  his  manuscript 
to  Nicodemus  and  Joseph,  when  suddenly  they  were 
transfigured  in  glory,  and  were  no  more  seen.  The 
two  writings,  on  being  compared,  were  found  to  cor- 
respond exactly,  without  the  diflference  of  a  single 
letter. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  APOCRYPHAL   GOSPELS,   AS  COMPARED 
WITH  THE  CANONICAL. 

The  above  is  a  full  and  faithful  narrative  of  all  that 
these  apocryphal  gospels  contain ;  more  full,  perhaps, 
than  some  may  think  necessary  or  will  have  patience 
to  read.  But  as  the  idea  has  been  seriously  advanced 
by  Strauss,  and  enlarged  upon  by  others,  that  these 
apocryphal  books  are  of  very  much  the  same  kind, 
and  got  up  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  the  canoni- 
cal, it  is  time  that  the  friends  of  evangelical  truth  fully 
understood  the  matter  ;  and  it  can  be  understood  only 
by  examination.  The  books  are  as  yet  in  but  few 
hands;  some  of  them  are  published  only  in  foreign 
and  difficult  languages,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the 
abstract,  which  we  give,  should  be  sufficiently  full  to 
make  a  fair  and  complete  representation  of  what  they 
actually  contain.  Such  a  representation  we  claim  to 
have  made  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Now  let  any  candid  man,  with  a  reasonable  share 
of  common  sense,  carefully  read  the  narratives  above 
given,  and  compare  them  with  our  four  Gospels,  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament,  and  what  will  he  say  to 
the  allegation  of  Strauss,  and  those  like  him  ?  Is  there 
anything  to   be  said,   except  this,   that  the   clumsiest 
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coTinterfeit  of  a  bank  note  which  was  ever  issued,  a 
counterfeit  so  gross  that  the  most  juvenile  clerk  of  a 
country  store  can  detect  it  as  well  as  the  most  expe- 
rienced banker,  can  not  be  more  unlike  the  genuine 
note  than  these  apocryphal  gospels  are  unlike  the 
canonical  ?  In  the  great  mass,  there  are  some  very 
few  touches  which  seem  to  indicate  a  tradition  above 
the  ordinary  level ;  but  as  a  whole,  in  every  aspect  of 
the  case,  they  present  a  perfect  contrast.  So  far  from 
possessing  any  of  the  excellencies  of  the  canonical 
Gospels,  there  is  not  resemblance  suflBcient  to  make 
them  even  caricatures.  Instead  of  simplicity,  we 
have  bombast ;  instead  of  strong,  good  sense,  silliness ; 
instead  of  purity,  filthiness;  instead  of  manliness, 
puerility ;  instead  of  dignity,  meanness ;  instead  of 
self-forgetfulness,  self-exaltation  ;  instead  of  generosity, 
spitefulness ;  instead  of  elevated,  sublime  sentiment, 
poor,  degrading  nonsense.  Indeed,  while  the  genuine 
Gospels  are  fully  equal  to,  and  even  above,  the  delicacy 
and  true  refinement  and  intellectual  and  moral  ele- 
vation of  the  most  cultivated  nations  and  ages,  the 
apocryphal  generally  fall  below  almost  the  lowest,  and 
could  scarcely  find  anywhere  a  public  mean  enough 
to  receive  and  relish  them,  except  in  the  dark  corners 
of  the  declining  Roman  empire,  where  they  first  ori- 
ginated, or  the  equally  dark  comers  of  the  modern 
papacy  and  Mormonism. 

Moreover,  if  the  genuine  Gospels  were  of  the  same 
character  as  the  apocryphal,  how  could  the  philosophic 
historian,  from  such  a  beginning,  account  for  the  de- 
velopment of  such  an  institution  as  the  Christian  church  ? 

The   Christian  church   exists ;    Hegel  himself  could 
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not  deny  that,  nor  reason  the  fact  into  non-existence. 
The  Christian  church  has  existed  for  a  long  time ;  it 
has  had  a  history,  it  has  exerted  influence,  it  has  had 
a  character ;  and  here  are  results  to  be  accounted  for, 
events  which  have  had  a  cause ;  and  is  the  cause  to 
be  sought  in  such  stuff  as  these  apocryphal  gospels  are 
made  of?  Are  these  results  to  be  accounted  for  by 
ascribing  them  to  such  persons  as  are  described  in 
these  books,  or  such  minds  as  produced  these  writings  ? 
With  even  more  reason  might  you  attribute  the  plan- 
ning and  rearing  of  such  edifices  as  Westminster  Abbey 
and  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  the  new  parliament  house, 
to  such  characters  as  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Jingle,  the 
Artful  Dodger,  and  Fagin  the  Jew.  There  is  reason 
in  all  things  that  are  really  things ;  and  that  which 
has  no  reason  in  it  is  nothing  (an  TJnding),  and  neither 
deserves  nor  needs  an  answer. 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  CANONICAL  GOSPELS  WITH  THE 
FRAGMENTS  OF  GOSPELS  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  LOST. 

Besides  these  apocryphal  gospels,  which  a  mere  in- 
spection and  comparison  with  the  genuine  show  to  be 
worthless  and  of  comparatively  late  origin,  there  are 
preserved  in  ancient  writers  the  names  and  certain  pas- 
sages of  others,  which  seem  nearer  the  apostolic  period 
and  more  worthy  of  notice.  That  there  were  written 
memorials  of  our  Saviour's  ministry  anterior  to  some  of 
our  canonical  Gospels,  is  plain  from  the  declaration  of 
Luke  in  the  prologue  to  his  Gospel;  and  that  these 
memorials  were  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  is  equally 
evident  from  the  same  authority.     To  be  fully  satisfied 
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on  this  head  one  need  only  carefully  read  the  verses 
referred  to,  Luke  i.  1-4. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Luke  had  here  in  mind 
Matthew  and  Mark,  for  two  could  not  with  propriety  be 
called  many  {ttoWoi)  ;  and  had  he  referred  to  these 
divinely  authorized  historians,  he  could  hardly  have 
assigned  it  as  his  reason  for  writing,  that  Theophilus 
might  know  the  certainty  {aaf^aXeiav)  of  the  things 
wherein  he  had  been  instructed;  for  as  far  as  the 
certainty  is  concerned,  it  could  be  as  well  ascertained 
from  Matthew  or  Mark  as  from  Luke.  Luke,  when  he 
wrote,  might  not  have  known  that  Matthew  and  Mark 
had  written  before  him;  and  it  would  seem  from  his 
introductory  remarks,  that  Theophilus,  his  friend,  had 
not  yet  found  access  to  any  written  account  of  Christ, 
except  such  imperfect  and  fragmentary  notices  as  had 
been  penned  by  diflferent  men  without  divine  authority. 
That  such  notices  should  have  been  written,  is  in  itself 
in  the  highest  degree  probable;  and  existing  as  they 
must  only  in  manuscript  and  in  private  hands,  it  is 
also  certain  that  after  the  authentic  Gospels  were  pub- 
lished, they  would  generally  cease  to  be  transcribed, 
and  would  finally  perish.  Yet  portions  of  them  would 
probably  remain  extant  for  a  considerable  period ;  in 
certain  places  and  by  some  persons,  they  would  most 
likely  be  preferred  to  the  true  Gospels ;  and  combined, 
augmented,  and  variously  fashioned,  they  might  hold 
their  position  several  generations,  before  they  would 
finally  perish. 

The  earlier  Christian  writers,  as  Justin  Martyr,  Ire- 
naeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian,  make 
allusions  and  even  quotations,  which  seem  to  establish 
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the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  narratives  in  their 
time ;  and  when  we  come  down  to  the  time  of  Origei^ 
and  Jerome,  we  find  gospels  mentioned  by  name  which 
diflfer  both  from  the  canonical  and  the  apocryphal  as  we 
now  have  them.  In  the  first  homily  on  Luke,  published 
with  the  works  of  Origen,  and  ascribed  to  that  author, 
there  is  the  following  statement :  "  Many  undertook  to 
write  gospels,  but  all  were  not  received  ....  so 
that  you   may  know  that  not  four  gospels  only,  but 

many,  were  written The  church  has  four 

gospels,  the  heretics  many;  one  of  which  is  inscribed 
according  to  the  Egyptians^  another,  according  to  the 

twelve  apostles I  know  a   certain  gospel 

which  is  called  according  to  Thomas,  and  according  to 
Matthias.''  The  last  two  of  these  may  properly  be  called 
apocryphal,  but  the  first  two  seem  not  with  strict  justice 
to  come  under  that  designation,  inasmuch  as  it  seems 
probable  that  the  first  was  mainly  an  Egyptian  edition 
of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  the  second  nearly  identical 
with  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew.  In  his  preface 
to  Matthew,  Jerome  says:  "There  were  many  who 
wrote  gospels,  .  ,  .  .  which,  being  edited  by  dif- 
ferent authors,  became  the  sources  of  diverse  heresies, 
as  that  according  to  the  Egyptians,  and  Thomas,  and 
Bartholomew,  and  also  the  twelve  apostles.''  In  his  work 
Be  Vir.  Must.  (c.  2),  he  makes  mention  of  a  "gospel 
which  is  called  according  to  the  Hebrews,  which  was 
lately  translated  by  me  into  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  • 
languages."  Eusebius,  speaking  of  the  Ebionites  ('  Eccl. 
Hist'  iii.  29),  says :  *'  They  use  only  the  gospel  which  is 
according  to  the  Hebrews!' 

Of  those  writings,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
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some  connection  with  the  "  many  "  alluded  to  by  Luke, 
we  will  present  a  translation  of  some  fragments  still 
preserved  from  that  according  to  the  ffebrews,  from  the 
one  according!  to  tJie  Egyptians,  and  the  memorabilia 
(diro/j^vTjfiovevfiaTa)  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr.  We  shall 
add  a  brief  notice  of  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  and  of 
the  gospel  of  Marcion,  which  last,  being  for  substance 
an  abridged  edition  of  Luke,  has  been  learnedly  and 
laboriously  restored  and  edited  by  Aug.  Hahn,  and  pub- 
lished entire  by  Thilo  in  his  Codex  Apoc.  Nov.  Test, 
i.  401-486. 

GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

Neither  this  gospel  itself,  nor  Jerome's  translation  of 
it,  have  for  many  centuries  been  seen ;  and  all  the 
knowledge  which  we  can  now  obtain  of  its  contents 
must  be  derived  from  incidental  quotations,  like  those 
which  we  herewith  translate. 

Clemens  Alex.  (L,  ii.  Strom,  p.  380)  :  "  In  the  gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is  written,  He  that  hath 
admired  shall  reign  ;  a/nd  he  that  hath  reigned  shall  have 
rest:' 

Origen  (in  Johan.  vol.  iv.  p.  63) :  "  But  if  any  one 
will  go  to  the  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  where 
the  Saviour  himself  saith:  Now,  my  mother,  the  Soly 
Ghost  took  me  hy  one  of  my  hairs,  and  brought  me  to  the 
great  mountain,  even  Tabor:' 

Li  Matt.  xix.  19  (vol.  iii.  p.  691)  :  "  It  is  written  in  a 
certain  gospel,  which  is  called  according  to  the  Hebrews 
(if  yet  it  may  please  any  one  to  take  it,  not  as  authority, 
but  as  an  illustration  of  the  question  proposed),  and  it 
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says :  One  of  the  rich  men  said  to  tim,  Master,  doing 
what  good  thing  shall  I  live  ?  He  said  to  him,  Man, 
fulfil  the  law  and  the  prophets.  He  replied  to  him, 
I  have  done  it.  He  said  to  him,  Go,  sell  all  which  thou 
possessest,  and  divide  among  the  poor,  and  come,  follow 
me.  But  the  rich  man  began  to  scratch  his  head,  and 
it  did  not  please  him.  And  the  Lord  said  to  him,  How 
canst  thou  say  I  have  fulfilled  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
when  it  is  written  in  the  law,  thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself;  and  behold  many  of  thy  brethren, 
the  sons  of  Abraham,  are  covered  with  filth,  dying  with 
famine,  and  thy  house  is  filled  with  many  good  things, 
and  nothing  almost  goes  out  of  it  to  them  ?  And  turning 
to  Simon,  his  disciple,  who  sat  by  him,  he  said,  Simon, 
son  of  John,  it  is  easier  that  a  camel  go  through  the  eye  of 
a  needle,  than  a  rich  man  go  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
Epiphanius  (Hseres.  xxx.  13):  "In  the  gospel  with 
them  (the  Ebionites)  called  according  to  Matthew,  yet 

not  entire  and  pure,  but  adulterated they  call 

it  the  Hebrew  (gospel) it  is  contained  thus: 

There  was  a  certain  man,  Jesus  by  name,  and  he  was 
about  thirty  years  old,  who  chose  us.  And  going  into 
Capernaum  he  went  into  the  house  of  Simon,  who  is 
called  Peter,  and  opening  his  mouth  he  said :  Passing 
along  by  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  I  chose  John  and  James, 
the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  Simon  and  Andrew  and  Simon 
Zelotes,  and  Judas  Iscariot;  and  thee,  O  Matthew, 
sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  I  called,  and  thou  didst 
follow  me.  Wherefore  I  will  that  ye  be  twelve  apostles 
for  a  testimony  unto  Israel.  And  John  was  baptizing, 
and  the  Pharisees  went  out  to  him  and  were  baptized, 
and  all  Jerusalem.     And  John  had  raiment  of  camel's 
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hair,  and  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins.  And  his 
food,  it  says,  was  wild  honey,  whose  taste  was  that  of 
manna,  as  honey-cakes  with  oil ;  and  thence  they  may 
change  the  word  of  truth  to  a  lie,  and  instead  of  locusts 
(aKplBcov)  they  may  make  it  cakes  (kyKplBaf;)  with  honey. 
But  the  beginning  of  the  gospel  with  them  is  this  :  It 
came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Herod,  the  king  of  Judea, 
John  came  baptizing  the  baptism  of  repentance  in  the 
river  Jordan,  who  was  said  to  be  of  the  race  of  Aaron 
the  priest,  the  son  of  Zachariah  and  Elizabeth  ;  and  all 
came  to  him.  And  after  saying  many  things,  it  goes  on  : 
The  people  being  baptized,  Jesus  also  came  and  was 
baptized.  And  when  he  went  up  from  the  water,  the 
heavens  were  opened,  and  he  saw  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  form  of  a  dove  descending  and  coming  to 
him.  And  there  was  a  voice  from  heaven  saying.  Thou 
art  my  beloved  Son,  in  thee  I  am  well  pleased.  And 
again,  I  this  day  have  begotten  thee.  And  immediately 
a  great  light  illumined  the  place.  Which  seeing,  it 
says,  John  said  unto  him.  Who  art  thou,  Lord  ?  And 
again  there  was  a  voice  from  heaven  to  him.  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  And  then  it 
says,  John  falling  down  before  him,  says,  I  pray  thee, 
0  Lord,  baptize  thou  me.  But  he  forbade  him,  saying. 
Suffer  it,  for  thus  it  is  becoming  that  all  things  be 
fulfilled." 

XXX.  14 :  "  Cutting  off  the  genealogies  in  Matthew, 
they  begin  :  To  make  the  beginning,  as  I  said  before, 
saying,  It  came  to  pass,  it  says,  in  the  days  of  Herod 
king  of  Judea,  in  the  high  priesthood  of  Caiaphas,  a 
certain  man,  John  by  name,  came  baptizing  the  baptism 
of  repentance  in  the  river  Jordan,  and  so  on." 
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XXX.  16:  **That  which  is  called  the  gospel  with 
them,  contains  this  :  I  have  come  to  destroy  the  sacri- 
fices, and  if  ye  will  not  cease  to  sacrifice,  wrath  will  not 
cease  from  you." 

Jerome  (Contra  Pel.  iii.  2)  :  "In  the  gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews  the  history  narrates,  Behold  the  mother 
of  the  Lord  and  his  brethren  said  to  him,  John  Baptist 
is  baptizing  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  let  us  go  and  be 
baptized  by  him.  But  he  said  to  them,  What  have  I 
sinned,  that  I  should  go  and  be  baptized  by  him  ?" 

Comm.  in  Isa.  xL  1 :  "  According  to  the  gospel  which 
the  Nazaraeans  read,  the  foimt  of  every  Holy  Spirit 
shall  be  upon  him.  Moreover,  we  find  these  things 
written :  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  Lord  ascended 
from  the  water,  the  fount  of  every  Holy  Spirit  descended, 
and  rested  upon  him,  and  said  to  him,  My  Son,  in  all  the 
prophets  I  was  expecting  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  come, 
and  I  should  rest  upon  thee.  For  thou  art  my  rest, 
thou  art  my  first  bom  Son,  who  shalt  reign  for  ever." 

Comm.  in  Mich.  vii.  6  :  "In  which  (gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews)  it  is  said  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour, 
My  Mother,  the  Holy  Spirit  took  me  lately  by  one  of 
my  hairs." 

Comm.  in  Ephes.  v.  3  :  "  Also  in  the  Hebrew  gospel 
we  read,  that  the  Lord,  speaking  to  the  disciples,  said. 
You  may  never  rejoice  except  when  you  see  your  brother 
in  charity." 

De  Vir.  111.  c.  2 :  "  The  gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  after  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour,  reports : 
But  the  Lord  when  he  had  given  the  linen  cloth  to  a 
servant  of  the  priest,  went  to  James  and  appeared  to 
him.     For'  James  had   sworn  that  he  would  not  eat 
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bread  from  that  hour  in  which  he  had  drank  the  cup  of 
the  Lord,  until  he  had  seen  him  arise  from  them  that 
sleep.  And  again,  a  little  after,  the  Lord  said.  Bring  a 
table  and  bread.  And  immediately  it  adds,  He  took 
the  bread  and  blessed  and  break  and  gave  to  James  the 
just,  and  said  to  him,  My  brother,  eat  thy  bread,  for  the 
Son  of  Man  has  risen  from  them  that  sleep." 

'  Con.  Pel  iii.  2  :  "  And  in  the  same  volume  (Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews),  he  says.  If  thy  brother  sin  against  thee 
in  word,  and  make  satisfaction  to  thee  seven  times  in  a 
day,  receive  him.  Simon,  his  disciple,  said  to  him. 
Seven  times  in  a  day  ?  The  Lord  answered,  and  said 
unto  him,  Yes,  I  say  unto  thee,  until  seventy  times 
seven !  For  even  in  the  prophets,  after  they  are  anointed 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  found  matter  of  sin." 

Comm.  in  Matt.  vi.  11  :  "  In  the  (Hebrew)  gospel, 
the  man  who  had  the  withered  hand  is  said  to  be  a 
bricklayer  {casmerdarius),  and  he  prayed  for  help  in  this 
manner :  I  was  a  bricklayer,  earning  my  living  by  my 
hands ;  I  pray  thee,  0  Jesus,  that  thou  wouldst  restore 
health  to  me,  that  I  may  njot  basely  beg  my  bread." 

Ep.  120,  ad  Hedib. :  "  In  the  (Hebrew)  gospel  we 
read,  not  that  the  vale  of  the  temple  was  rent,  but  that 
the  lintel  of  the  temple,  of  wonderful  magnitude,  was 
broken  down." 

From  the  above  extracts,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  was  vastly  superior  to 
the  latter  apocryphal  gospels,  of  which  an  abstract  has 
already  been  given;  and  greatly  inferior  to  the  ca,nonical 
Gospels  of  our  New  Testament.  The  ground-work  of 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of 
Matthew,   in  some  places    mutilated,   and    in    others 
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enlarged  by  augmentations  from  a  tradition  not  then 
remote.  There  were  probably  several  diflferent  recensions 
of  it ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  substantially  the  same 
with  that  which  was  sometimes  called  the  gospel  accord^ 
ing  to  the  twelve  apostles, 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  THE  EGYPTIANS. 

EpiphaniuSy  in  speaking  of  the  Sabellians,  has  the 
following  passage  (Haer.  L.  xxii  2) :  "  Their  whole 
error,  and  the  power  of  their  error,  they  derive  from 
certain  apocryphal  books,  especially  from  one  called  the 
Egyptian  Gospel,  to  which  some  give  this  name.  For  in 
it  are  contained  many  such  things,  as  it  were  mysteriously 
in  a  jumble,  from  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  as  that  he 
declared  to  his  disciples  that  he  was  the  Father,  and  he 
the  Son,  and  he  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Clemens  Alex.  (Strom,  iii.  6,  etc.,  pp.  445,  452,  453) : 
"  To  Salome,  inquiring  how  long  death  should  have 
power,  the  Lord  said.  As  long  as  you  women  bear 
children.  .  .  .  Moreover,  sho^  saying,  I  have  done  well 
in  not  bearing  children,  the  Lord  answered,  saying. 
Eat  every  herb,  but  that  which  is  bitter  thou  mayest 
not  eat ;  by  which  words  he  signifies,  that  celibacy  or 
marriage  is  a  matter  within  our  own  choice,  neither 
being  enforced  by  any  prohibition  of  the  other.  This, 
I  suppose,  is  contained  in  the  gospel  according  to  the 
Egyptians'' 

Clemens  Romanus.  In  the  second  epistle,  ascribed 
to  this  author  (vi.  12),  there  are  two  quotations  from 
a  certain  gospel,  which,  when  compared  with  what  is 
said  of  the  Egyptian  Gospel  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
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learned  men  have  inferred  to  be  from  that  work.  The 
first  is  as  follows :  "  For  the  Lord  saith,  ye  shall  be  as 
lambs  in  the  midst  of  wolves.  Peter  answered  and  said, 
What  if  the  wolves  shall  tear  the  lambs  in  pieces? 
Jesus  said  unto  Peter,  Let  not  the  lambs,  after  they 
are  dead,  be  afraid  of  the  wolves.  And  ye  also,  fear 
not  them  that  kill  you,  and  are  then  able  to  do  nothing 
to  you ;  but  fear  him  who  hath  powe^  after  that  ye  are 
dead,  to  cast  both  soul  and  body  into  hell-fire."  The 
second  passage  is  this :  "  Wherefore  also  he  saith  thus  : 
Keep  the  flesh  pure  and  the  soul  unspotted,  that  ye  may 
receive  eternal  life." 

The  above  is  nearly  all  that  remains  of  the  gospel 
according  to  (he  Egyptians;  and  it  is  not  absolutely 
certain  that  all  even  of  these  passages  are  from  that 
work,  for  Clemens  Alexandrinus  only  supposes,  and 
the  source  of  the  quotations  of  Romanus  is  wholly 
conjectural.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  this 
Egyptian  gospel  was  still  more  faulty  than  that  of  the 
Hebrews. 

Besides  these,  there  are  .mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
a  gospel  of  Peter  (Theodoret.,  Hseret.  Fab.  ii.  2),  and  a 
gospel  of  Cerinthus  (Epiphan.  xxvii.  5  ;  xxx.  14) ;  but 
no  extracts  are  given  from  them,  and  from  what  is 
said  about  them,  it  would  seem  that  the  latter  was 
closely  connected  with  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  former  with  that  of  the  Egjrptians.  According  to 
this,  the  G-ospd  of  Cerinthus  would  have  some  connection 
with  our  canonical  Matthew,  and  the  Gospel  of  Peter 
with  our  canonical  Mark.  (Guericke,  Einleit.  N.  T. 
198,  199.) 
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MEMORABILIA  OF  JUSTIN  MARTTR. 

This  father  in  his  writings  frequently  refers  to  the 
deeds  and  words  of  Christ,  and  cites  passages  from 
certain  apostolic  writings,  which  he  calls  memorabilia, 
or  memoirs,  and  also  gospels.  These  writings  he  aflBrms 
were  the  work  of  apostles  and  of  companions  of  apostles. 
Two  passages  from  his  second  Apology  may  be  suflBcient 
to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  he  refers  to  these 
authorities.  For  the  apostles,  in  the  memoirs  composed 
hy  them,  which  are  called  gospels,  have  thus  handed  dovm, 
etc.  For  in  the  memoirs  which  I  say  were  composed  by 
the  apostles  or  by  those  who  accompanied  them,  etc. 

Some  of  the  passages  which  Justin  quotes  are  literal 
transcripts  from  our  canonical  Matthew ;  many  are 
quotations,  with  slight  verbal  differences,  from  Matthew 
and  Luke ;  some  combine  the  sense  of  passages  found 
in  two  or  more  of  the  Gospels ;  and  others  merely  give 
the  meaning  of  a  text  without  attempting  to  give  the 
words.  There  are  still  others  which  diflfer  very  much 
from  our  present  Gospels,  and  some  few,  of  which  no 
trace  can  be  found  in  our  canon.  Of  the  two  kinds  last 
mentioned  we  will  give  a  full  selection,  and  specimens  of 
the  others. 

By  comparing  all  the  quotations,  it  would  seem  that 
Justin  used  mainly  our  Matthew,  and  was  quite  familiar 
with  Luke;  while  he  makes  very  little  direct  use  of 
Mark,  and  still  less  of  John.  He  seems  also  to  have 
had  traditionary  reports  of  some  passages  in  the  life 
of  Christ  not  contained  in  our  Gospels,  and  access  to 
some  writings  not  now  extant,  as  perhaps  the  original 
Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  some  of  the  **  many  " 
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referred  to  by  Luke  in  the  introduction  to  his  Gospel. 
All  this  is  very  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
Justin  was  a  native  and  resident  of  Palestine,  where 
these  traditions  and  the  writings  from  which  he  draws 
originated,  and  were  longest  preserved ;  while,  of  the 
two  Gospels  which  Ke  passes  over  almost  without  notice, 
the  one  (Mark)  was  written  and  published  for  the  use 
of  the  Latins,  the  other  (John)  was  originally  designed 
for  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor. 

We  begin  our  extracts  with  the  sentences  which  diflfer 
most  widely  from  our  canonical  gospels. 

Dial.  c.  Tryph. :  "  And  then  the  child,  having  been 
bom  in  Bethlehem,  since  Joseph  had  not  in  that  village 
a  place  to  lodge,  was  lodged  in  a  certain  cave  near  the 
village.  They  being  there  Mary  brought  forth  the 
Christ,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger  (^drvrj)  where  the 
Magi,  coming  from  Arabia,  found  him." 

"  Then  Jesus  came  to  the  Eiver  Jordan,  where  John 
was  baptizing,  and  when  he  went  down  to  the  water, 
a  fire  was  kindled  in  the  Jordan ;  and  while  he  was 
ascending  from  the  water,  his  apostles  write,  the  Holy 
Ghost  like  a  dove  flew  upon  him  ....  and  at  the 
same  time  a  voice  came  out  of  the  heavens,  Thou  art 
my  son,  I  this  day  have  begotten  thee" 

(Jesus)  ''  being  among  men,  did  carpenter  s  work, 
making  ploughs,  and  yokes,  by  these  things  even  teach- 
ing the  symbols  of  righteousness  and  an  industrious  life." 

"  And  they,  seeing  these  things  take  place,  said  it 
was  a  magical  fantasy,  for  they  dared  to  call  him  a 
magician  and  a  deceiver  of  the  people." 

"  Christ  said.  In  what  things  I  apprehend  you,  in 
those  also  I  shall  judge  you." 
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The  matters  in  the  above  statements,  to  which  there 
is  nothing  corresponding  in  our  canonical  Gospels,  are 
evidently  traditionary  notices  ;  and  some  of  them  very 
closely  resemble  what  the  fathers  quote  from  the  gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews. 

We  proceed  to  give  extracts,  of  which  the  sense  is 
found  in  the  canonical  Gospels,  though  not  always  in 
one  passage  nor  in  the  same  words. 

Apol.  ii. :  **  Be  not  anxious  as  to  what  ye  shall  eat, 
or  wherewith  ye  shall  be  clothed.  Are  ye  not  better 
than  birds  and  beasts?  yet  God  feedeth  them.  Be 
not  anxious,  then,  as  to  what  ye  shall  eat  "or  wherewith 
ye  shall  be  clothed ;  for  your  heavenly  father  knoweth 
that  ye  have  need  of  these  things ;  but  seek  ye  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
imto  you ;  for  where  the  treasure  is,  there  is  also  the 
mind  of  the  man." 

"  Many  will  say  to  me,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  eaten 
and  drank  in  thy  name,  and  wrought  miracles  ?  and 
then  I  will  say  to  them.  Depart  from  me,  ye  workers 
of  iniquity.  There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth,  when  the  righteous  shall  shine  like  the  sun,  and 
the  wicked  shall  be  sent  into  eternal  fire.  For  many 
shall  come  in  my  name,  being  clothed  outwardly  with 
the  skins  of  sheep,  but  inwardly  are  ravening  wolves. 
By  their  works  ye  shall  know  them.  Every  tree  not 
bearing  good  fruit,  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the 
fire."  ^ 

"  Be  not  afraid  of  those  who  destroy  you,  and  after 
that  are  not  able  to  do  anything  ;  but  fear  him  who, 
after  death,  is  able  to  cast  both  soul  and  body  into 
heU." 
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These  extracts  all  have  the  appearance  of  being 
quoted  from  memory  outtof  different  parts  of  the 
canonical  Matthew  and  Luke,  without  reference  to  the 
particular  place,  or  any  attempt  at  verbal  accuracy. 

Apol.  ii. ;  "  Whosoever  is  angry,  shall  be  obnoxious 
to  the  fire." 

"  For  whosoever  heareth  me  and  doeth  what  I  say, 
heareth  him  that  sent  me." 

**  Woe  to  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  ;  for 
ye  tithe  seasoning  and  rue  ;  but  consider  not  the  love 
of  God  and  the  judgment." 

^*Many  false  Christs  and  false  apostles  shall  arise, 
and  shall  lead  astray  many  of  the  faithful." 

"  For  Christ  also  said.  Except  ye  be  bom  again,  ye 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  it  is 
plain  to  all,  that  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  have 
once  been  bom,  to  enter  again  into  the  womb  of  those 
that  bear  them." 

Dial.  c.  Tryph. :  **  A  certain  one  saying  to  him,  Good 
Master,  he  answered,  *  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  there 
is  one  good,  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 

These  are  the  quotations  by  Justin  which  differ  most 
widely  from  the  text  of  our  canon.  He  quotas  often, 
generally  without  any  variation  in  sense,  and  frequently 
with  literal  exactness.  Very  many  verses  of  the  New 
Testament  are  found  complete  in  his  writings.  It  is 
evident,  on  comparison  of  the  whole,  that  his  memoror 
hilia  memoirs  were  the  sam^  Gospels  which  we  now 
have,  with  perhaps  the  adition  of  a  Hebrew  Matthew ; 
and  when  he  gives  what  is  not  in  our  Gospels,  he  copies 
from  the  traditions  of  his  own  times,  either  oral  or 
written,  or  both. 
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DL^TESSARON  OF  TATIAN. 


Tatian  is  described  by  Eusebius  ('Eccl.  Hist.'  iv.  29) 
as  once  a  hearer  of  Justin  Martyr,  in  good  repute  among 
Christians;  but  after  the  death  of  Justin  he  became 
an  ascetic  Encratite,  abstaining  from  flesh  and  wine, 
and  denying  the  lawfulness  of  marriage.  He  wrote 
against  the  Gentiles  a  book  which  Eusebius  com- 
mends, the  object  of  which  was  to  prove  the  superior 
antiquity  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  to  the  sages  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  He  also  wrote  the  DicUessaron 
{Sut  T€(T(TapoDv),  an  abridgement  and  harmony  of 
the  four  Gospels;  and  of  this  Eusebius  speaks  dis- 
paragingly. 

Theodoret  (Hser.  Fab.  i.  20)  informs  us  that  Tatian 
cut  oflf  the  genealogies  of  Jesus  and  the  account  of 
his  birth ;  and  Bar-Salibi,  an  oriental  writer  (Asseman. 
Bibl.  Or.  i.  57),  says  his  Diatessaron  began  with  the 
first  words  of  John's  Gospel,  'Ei;  ap'xfi  fjv  6  X0709. 

Epiphanius  (Hser.  xlvi.  1)  says,  that  some  called  his 
TO  Bl^  rea-adpcov  evar/y^cov  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews. 

This,  I  believe,  is  all  the  reliable  information  we 
have  respecting  this  work  of  Tatian,  which  some  modem 
critics,  as  Eichhorn  and  Schmidt,  would  have  to  be  a 
biography  of  Jesus,  independent  of  our  canon.  There 
is  not  the  least  evidence  of  any  such  thing,  but  of  the 
exact  reverse.  The  most  probable  supposition  is,  that  it 
was  a  harmony  of  our  four  canonical  Gospels,  somewhat 
mutilated  and  modified  to  suit  his  Encratite  views,  and 
based  mainly  on  the  Hebrew  Matthew ;  as  Tatian,  it 
seems,  was  taught  Christianity  in  Palestine,  and  by 
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Justin  Martyr.  In  any  event,  certainly,  nothing  can  be 
made  out  of  it  to  the  disparagement  of  our  canonical 
Grospek 

GOSPEL  OF  MAECION. 

Marcion,  an  anti-JTudaizing  Gnostic,  according  to  the 
uncontradicted  testimony  of  antiquity,  published  for 
his  followers  a  gospel,  which  was  simply  the  Gospel 
of  Luke,  mutilated  and  changed  to  suit  his  own  views. 
This  is  the  testimony  of  both  Tertullian  and  Epipha- 
nius  (adv.  Mara  iv.  2,  6 ;  Haer.  xlii.  11).  Some  of  the 
important  parts  omitted  are  cap.  L,  iL  and  iiL  1-9, 
29-35;  XV.  11-32;  xix.  29-46;  xx.  9-18,  37,  38; 
xxil  35-38,  42-44.     Guericke,  Einleit.  N.  T.  206. 

The  beginning  of  Marcion's  gospel,  according  to  the 
edition  of  Hahn,  is  as  follows:  "In  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  God  came  down 
to  Capernaum,  a  city  of  GaUlee,  and  was  teaching  on 
the  Sabbath  days.  And  they  were  astonished  at  his 
doctrine,  for  his  word  was  with  power.  And  there 
was  in  the  synagogue  a  man,  having  a  spirit  of  an  un- 
clean devil,  and  he  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  saying :" 
and  so  on,  word  for  word,  according  to  Luke  iii.  1 ;  iv. 
31-33,  etc.  In  accordance  with  the  above  representa- 
tion of  the  first  appearance  of  Christ  in  Galilee,  an 
ancient  writer  informs^  us  that  "  Marcionites  frequently 
affirm  that  the  good  God  suddenly  appeared,  and  came 
down  immediately  from  heaven  into  the  synagogue." 
(Pseudo-Grig.  Dial  p.  823 ;  Thilo,  Codex  Apoc.  N.  T. 
i.  403.) 

The  extract  given  above  may  be  considered  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  book,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
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compares  with  the  canonical  Luke.  It  is  perfectly 
plain  from  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  and  from  an 
inspection  of  the  work  itself,  that  it  is  in  no  sense  a 
rival  of  our  canonical  Gospels,  nor  derived  from  any 
sources  independent  of  them. 

Of  the  other  early  gospels,  sometimes  alluded  to, 
that  of  Bartholomew,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Eusebius  (*  Eccl.  Hist.'  v.  10)  and  Jerome  (De  Vir.  HI. 
c.  36),  was  nothing  else  than  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of 
Matthew.  Of  those  ascribed  to  Matthias  and  Thomas, 
no  authentic  trace  remains;  and  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  evidence  that  either  of  these  apostles  ever 
wrote  a  gospel.  Those  ascribed  to  Apelles  and  Basi- 
lides  were  nothing  more  than  extracts  from  the  canoni- 
cal Gospels,  variously  mutilated  and  interpolated. 
None  of  these,  certainly,  are  fit  to  hold  any  rivalship 
with  our  four  which  are  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Arabia  has  been  prolific  in  the  apocryphal  literature 
of  the  New  Testament ;  several  of  the  apocryphal  gos- 
pels have  been  preserved  to  us  through  the  Arabic 
language ;  and  Mohammed  was  much  indebted  to  this 
source  for  his  materials  in  the  construction  of  the  Koran. 
Chapters  iii.  and  xix.  of  that  strange  book  are  well 
worthy  the  perusal  of  every  Christian,  for  they  contain 
a  minute  account  of  the  families  of  Christ  and  John, 
and  all  the  wonderful  circumstances  attending  their 
birth,  in  the  true  Arabic  fashion. 

In  drawing  up  the  preceding  account  of  the  gospel 
fragments  of  the  early  age,  we  have  been  largely  in- 
debted to  De  Wette's  learned  and  vigorous  *  Introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Testament.*     The  German  imbelief 
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cannot  now  be  successfully  encountered  without  the 
help  of  the  German  learning.  The  antidote  is  scarcely 
to  be  found  except  where  the  poison  grows.  The 
climes  which  yield  the  most  noxious  plants  are  the 
very  climes  which  produce  the  most  eflfective  medicines, 
the  sweetest  fruits,  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

THE  MODERN  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  THE  GOSPEL  HISTORY  OP 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

THE  VALUE   OF  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS,   AS  WE   NOW  HAVE 
THEM  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

To  every  man  who  feels  the  need  of  religion,  and  can- 
not surrender  his  reason  to  the  tyrannical  and  pre- 
posterous claims  of  the  papacy,  the  four  Gospels,  as  we 
now  have  them  in  the  New  Testament,  are  of  priceless 
value.  The  human  soul,  in  its  wants  and  sorrows  and 
conscious  weakness,  in  view  of  its  brief  existence  on 
earth,  and  the  dread  unknown  which  awaits  it  beyond 
the  grave,  is  greatly  in  want  of  some  dbjedive  truth  to 
rest  upon ;  and  without  it  the  oidy  wise  philosophy  is 
that  which  says,  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  tcMnorrow 
we  die.  If  the  four  Gospels  be  received  as  objectively 
true  ;  if  Jesus  Christ,  as  therein  described,  be  an  actually 
existing  personage,  and  our  ever-Uving,  ever-present 
friend  and  guide,  then  we  have  what  we  need  ;  then 
the  soul  can  rest  and  rejoice ;  then  the  spiritual  can 
gain  a  permanent  victory  over  the  physical ;  our  life  on 
earth  can  be  made  a  time  of  usefulness  and  peace,  and 
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our  death  a  season  of  triumph  and  joy.  Moreover, 
having  Jesus  and  the  Gospels  objectively  true,  on  their 
authority  we  have  also  the  other  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  historians,  the  poets,  and  the 
prophets  of  the  Old ;  and  now,  with  an  unmutilated, 
unimpeachable  Bible  in  our  hands,  we,  like  our  fathers, 
can  march  through  the  world  with  heads  erect,  and  a 
joyous  courage,  bidding  defiance  to  Satan,  and  sorrow, 
and  wicked  men. 

But  weaken  our  confidence  in  the  Gospels  ;  let  them 
be  regarded  as  a  jumble  of  traditions,  partly  true  and 
partly  false,  then  the  chief  efifect  of  the  Christian  religion 
is,  to  raise  our  hopes  only  to  sink  us  the  deeper  in 
despair;  to  increase  our  fears,  without  showing  us 
definitely  our  danger,  or  teaching  us  how  to  escape  it ; 
our  life  on  earth  is  equally  unfitted  for  sensual  pleasure 
and  for  spiritual  enjoyment;  and  beyond  the  grave  we 
have  only  just  light  enough  to  make  the  darkness 
visible.  With  the  mere  mockery  of  a  revelation  which 
is  then  left  us,  there  are  but  two  classes  of  men  who  can 
be  satisfied  with  life  as  it  now  exists — ^namely,  those 
whose  desires  and  aspirations  never  go  beyond  the 
physical  comforts  of  the  external  world,  and  the  proud, 
cold,  self-sufficient  thinkers,  whose  chief  pleasure  it  is 
to  despise  the  weaknesses  of  their  fellow  creatures,  and 
think  themselves  above  them. 

Entertaining  such  views,  I  confess  I  never  can  read, 
or  listen  to  a  critique  on  the  sacred  writings,  and 
especially  on  the  Gospels,  without  deep  feeling.  If 
indiffiarenoe  as  to  the  result  be  an  essential  qualification 
for  a  good  investigator  of  the  Scriptures,  then  I  must 
:l41iqp»  4lf'6V«t  being  one.    To  the  result  I 
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cannot  be  indifferent  if  I  would,  for  there  are  all  my 
hopes.  Who  would  be  expected  to  be  indifferent,  if  the 
object  of  the  investigation  on  which  he  is  obliged  to 
enter  were  to  ascertain  whether  his  father  were  a  cheat, 
or  his  son  a  thief,  or  his  wife  false  ? 

"  But  we  must  have  a  zeal  for  science  ;  we  must  let 
truth  work  its  way  ;  we  must  be  willing  that  every 
falsehood,  and  every  mistake,  however  long  and  lovingly 
cherished,  should  be  torn  from  our  embrace."  Very 
true,  so  we  must ;  but  does  a  proper  regard  for  science, 
a  proper  love  of  truth,  a  proper  hatred  of  error,  require 
the  sacrifice  of  every  humanizing  and  ennobling  feeling? 
Is  man,  or  is  he  required  to  be,  all  intellect  and  no 
heart  ?  To  honour  the  mind,  must  we  crucify  the  soul  ? 
Is  he  the  only  anatomist  who  can  lay  bare  to  his  knife 
the  body  of  a  beloved  sister,  with  the  same  indifference 
with  which  he  would  hack  upon  the  carcase  of  an  un- 
known culprit  just  snatched  from  its  dishonoured  grave  ? 
I  believe  no  such  thing;  and  while  Christ  is  to  me 
more  than  father  or  mother,  more  than  wife  or  child,  or 
my  own  Ufe  even,  I  do  not  believe  that  sound  philosophy 
requires  me  to  see  that  holy  Gospel,  which  contains  all 
that  I  know  of  him,  treated  by  an  irreverent  critic  as 
the  greedy  swine  would  treat  a  beautiful  field  of  growing 
com.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  an  irreverent,  ungodly 
critic  is  the  man  to  do  justice  to  the  Gospels,  or  tell  the 
truth  about  them  fairly,  in  any  sense.  He  may  investi- 
gate their  language,  and  examine  their  history,  and  give 
correctly  the  results  of  his  verbal  criticisms ;  but  the 
real  substance  of  the  Gospels  is  far  above,  out  of  his 
sight ;  he  can  have  no  sympathy  with  Christ ;  he  can 
have  no  conception  of  the  motives  which  influenced  the 
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apostles ;    he  can  have  no  idea  of  the  feelings  which 
animated  the  sacred  writers ;  he  is  a  total  stranger  to 
the  whole  soul  of  that  which  he  criticises.     When  a 
man  who  has  never  seen,  can  accurately  describe  colours, 
or  one  who  has  never  had  the  sense  of  hearing,  can  give 
a  good  account  of  sounds,  or  a  horse  with  iron-shod 
hoofs  can  play  tunes  on  a  church  organ,  then  I  will  not 
refiise  to   believe  that  an  ungodly  critic  can  write  a 
reliable  book  on  the  New  Testament     It  is  only  the 
very  lowest  part  of  the  work  that  such  a  critic  can 
perform ;  and  when  he  comes  to  the  higher  criticism, 
the  interior  life  of  the  word,  he  is  wholly  out  of  his 
sphere.      How  can  a  man  with  no  poetry  in  his  soul 
review  a  poem  ?     How  can  a  man  with  no  mathematics 
properly  estimate  a  treatise  on  fluxions  ?    How  can  one 
destitute  of  the  first  principles  of  taste  be  a  critic  m  the 
fine  arts  ?    And  how  can  a  man  wholly  irreligious  be  a 
fit  judge  of  the  most  religious  of  all  books  ?     Let  the 
Gospels  be  estimated  according  to  their  real  worth,  and 
the  writers  upon  them  according  to  their  real  worth, 
and  then  justice  will  be  done  on  both  sides.     We  will 
refuse  no  help,  and  we  will  repel  no  truth,  though  it 
come  from  the  most  ungodly ;  but  we  will  not  idolize 
intellect  which  has  no  heart,  nor  allow  profane  hands  to 
filch  from  us  our  choicest  treasures. 

There  is  a  decided  tendency,  in  our  times,  to  award 
peculiar  consideration  and  deference  to  profane  writers 
on  sacred  subjects.  If  an  author  with  the  spirit  and 
principles  and  talent  of  Voltaire  were  to  write  a  life 
of  Christ,  or  a  commentary  on  the  Gospels,  or  especially 
an  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  it  would  be  just 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  study  and 
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quote  such  works  with  more  profound  respect  than  is 
awarded  to  the  writings  of  Luther,  or  Calvin,  or  Bengel, 
or  any  otlier  writer  who  loves  and  venerates  the  Word 
of  God.  This  whole  tendency  is  most  particularly  to  be 
despised  or  deplored. 

RELIGIOUS  CHARACTER  OF  THE   HEGELIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  recent  assaults  on  the  Gospels  have  proceeded 
almost  entirely  from  the  Hegelian  school  of  philosophy. 
The  influence  of  this  philosophy  extends  far  beyond  the 
circle  of  its  professed  disciples.  It  is  found  where  the 
very  name  of  Hegel  is  almost  unknown,  and  where  not 
a  syllable  of  his  writings  has  ever  been  read.  It  invades 
Christian  and  even  orthodox  pulpits,  and  sometimes 
neutrllizes  the  power  of  the  Gospel  under  the  most 
evangelical  forms.  It  is  a  proud  and  godless  philosophy ; 
and,  like  a  cholera  miasma  in  the  atmosphere,  often 
deals  desolation  and  death  where  its  very  existence  is 
unsuspected.  Though  the  most  abstruse  of  all  specula- 
tions, it  never  exists  as  a  mere  speculation,  but  immedi- 
ately proceeds  to  action — and  its  first  acts  are  the  an- 
nihilation of  human  responsibility,  and  of  the  spiritual 
world,  and  of  God  himself  While  in  some  cases  it 
retains  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  most  evangelical 
faith,  it  expels  from  them  all  their  meaning,  and  leaves 
them  the  mere  hieroglyphs  of  an  atheistic  mystery. 
There  is  a  universe  but  no  God — there  is  development 
but  not  creation. 

In  thus  describing  the  religious  character  of  this 
philosophy,  I  am  far  from  intending  a  personal  attack 
on  its  great  founder.     In  many  of  the  qualities  which 
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make  up  a  man,  he  was  among  the  noblest  of  men — 
a  fine  physical  organization,  a  prodigious  intellect,  and 
a  generous  heart ;  and  he  would  probably  himself  be 
one  of  the  first  to  protest  against  the  atheistic  extremes 
of  some  of  his  followers.  Nor  are  his  disciples  all 
alike.  There  is  the  extreme  rigM,  the  central,  and  the 
extreme  left — or,  as  I  would  characterize  them,  the 
religious,  the  non-reliffious,  and  the  •  anti-rdigious.  On 
the  extreme  right  was  Marheinecke,  a  clear-headed  and 
sound-hearted  Christian  theologian  and  preacher,  one 
of  the  best  historians  and  one  of  the  most  accurate 
reasoners ;  and  how  he  could  be  a  Hegelian  and  the 
author  of  such  works  as  his  History  of  the  'Reforma- 
tion and  his  Christian  Sywholih  was  always  a  mystery 
to  me.  There,  too,  is  Goeschel,  a  truly  pious  and 
eminent  jurist ;  but  inasmuch  as  he  could  find  in  uoethe 
an  apo&iJe  of  Christianity,  and  in  the  Faust  a  high  de- 
velopment of  the  Christian  spirit,  it  is  not  so  surprising 
that  he  can  see  in  Hegel  the  Christian  philosopher. 
Domer,  too,  one  of  the  best  of  men,  one  of  the  most 
learned,  conscientious,  and  reliable  of  writers,  the  author 
of  that  most  admirable  work,  the  Development-history  of 
the  Doctrine  respecting  the  Person  of  Christ,  is  said  to  be 
a  Hegelian  of  this  class. 

The  assaults  on  the  Gospels  have  proceeded  from  the 
extreme  left,  represented  by  such  men  as  the  younger 
Feuerbach,  and  Strauss,  and  Bruno  Bauer,  F.  C.  Baur, 
E^nan,  Schenkel,  etc.  This,  I  suppose,  is  the  legitimate 
result  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  and  these  men,  what- 
ever Hegel  himself  might  think  of  them,  I  regard  as  his 
true  followers. 

But  what  is  the  Hegelian  philosophy  ?    I  have  been 
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admonished  more  than  once  to  treat  this  philosophy 
with  respect,  to  admire  it  at  least  as  an  "  exquisite  work 
of  art,  if  not  a  system  of  absolute  truth."  I  shall  do  my 
best  in  this  particular.  I  have  acknowledged  before, 
and  here  repeat  the  acknowledgment,  that  I  have  no 
very  definite  knowledge  of  it.  It  stands  before  me,  in 
its  bulk  and  unintelligibleness,  as  a  huge,  shapeless, 
threatening  spectre,  most  fitly  described  in  the  words  of  • 
Virgil : 

Monstrum  korrendum,  informe,  ingens,  cut  Iwnen  ademptum, 
(A  monster  horrid,  hideous,  huge  and  blind.) 

But  when  I  think  of  the  tremendous  influence  it 
exerts,  and  the  mighty  mischief  it  is  making,  it  assumes, 
to  me  (in  the  language  of  Milton), 

The  other  shape, 
If  shape  it  may  be  called,  which  shape  has  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb ; 
Or  substance  may  be  called  that  shadow  seems. 
For  each  seems  either ;  black  it  stands  as  night. 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell. 
And  shakes  a  dreadful  dart ;  and  what  seems  its  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  has  on. 

We  speak  here  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  only  in 
its  connection  with  religion,  and  as  it  now  exists. 
Whatever  of  obscurity  may  rest  over  some  of  its  specu- 
lations, its  principal  bearings  on  religion  are  perfectly 
intelligible,  and  are  carried  out  to  their  extreme  con- 
sequences with  a  cool  audacity  that  is  almost  frightful. 
According  to  Hegelianism,  the  subjective  is  not  only  more 
than  the  objective,  but  the  subjective  is  the  whole — it  is 
the  entire  substance,  and  the  objective  has  no  existence, 
except  as  the  shadow  or  reflection  or  creation  of  the 
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subjective.  The  great  discovery  boasted  by  Hegel  and 
his  followers,  the  great  first  principle  of  all  truth,  the 
honour  of  whose  development  Schelling  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  dispute  with  Hegel,  is  the  absolute  identity  of 
subject  and  object ;  that  is,  I  suppose,  the  thing  perceiving 
and  the  thing  perceived  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Admitting  this  as  a  fundamental  principle,  what  is 
God  ?  Is  God  the  creator  of  man,  or  is  man  the  creator 
of  "God?  The  latter,  of  coursa  The  human  mind  is 
the  only  development  of  God, — only  by  the  workings  of 
the  human  soul  does  God  arrive  at  self-consciousness ; 
and  if  there  were,  no  men  there  would  be  no  God,  as 
there  can  be  no  colour  without  an  eye,  and  no  sound 
without  an  ear.  There  seems  to  be  recognized  a  sort  of 
natura  naiurans,  a  sort  of  blind,  unconscious,  ferment- 
ing leaven,  constantly  working ;  but  this  never  attains 
to  personality  or  consciousness  except  in  the  human  soul. 

We  will  not  ourselves  imdertake  to  make  the  state- 
ments of  the  doctrines  of  this  sect — ^we  will  take  them 
just  as  they  are  made  by  one  of  the  most  able  and  active 
of  the.  living  advocates  of  the  system,  in  his  work  entitled 
Bos  Wesen  des  Christenthums.  This  is  a  favourite  book 
among  the  Germans  of  our  own  country,  and  can  be 
obtained  in  any  quantities  at  our  principal  German 
book-stores.  A  brief,  but  very  satisfactory,  notice  of  it 
has  been  given  in  the*  Christian  Examiner,'  published  in 
Boston,  No.  clxi 

Says  this  writer,  **The  absolute  Being,  the  God  of 
man,  is  man's  own  being."  "  Since  God  is  but  our  own 
being,  the  power  of  any  object  over  us,  is  the  might 
of  our  own  being.  In  willing,  loving,  feeling,  etc.,  there 
is  no  influence  but  of  ourselves  over  ourselves."     "  All 
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limiting  of  the  reason  rests  on  error."  "  Every  being 
is  all-suflScient  to  itself."  "  It  is  delusion  to  suppose 
the  nature  of  man  a  limited  nature."  '*  Eeligion  is  the 
consciousness  of  the  infinite  :  it  is  and  can  be  nothing 
but  man's  consciousness  of  his  own  infinite  being."  **  If 
you  think  infinity,  or  feel  infinity,  it  is  the  infinity 
of  thought  and  feeling,  nothing  else.  The  knowledge 
of  God  is  the  knowledge  of  ourselves ;  for  the  religious 
object  is  within  us."  "  God  is  man's  revealed  inner  nature 
— his  pronounced  self.  Eeligion  is  the  solemn  unveiling 
of  the  concealed  treasures  of  humanity,  the  disclosure  of 
its  secret  thoughts,  the  confession  of  its  dearest  secrets. 
The  Christian  religion  is  the  relation  of  man  to  his  own 
being  as  to  another  being."  '*  Religion  is  the  dream  of 
the  human  soul." 

This  is  not  caricature,  nor  ridicule,  nor  misrepresentation. 
It  is  just  a  plain  statement  of  some  of  the  prominent 
doctrines  of  the  system,  by  one  of  its  most  able  advocates. 
There  is  no  God  ;  and  the  devout  man,  when  he  thinks 
he  is  worshipping  God,  is  simply  worshipping  himself. 
There  is  no  accountability ;  there  is  no  individual  im- 
mortality ;  when  a  man  dies,  his  soul  is  reabsorbed  into 
the  great  mass  of  being,  by  the  natura  naturana  to  be 
again,  perhaps,  in  time,  developed,  and  so  on  from 
eternity  to  eternity.  These  principles  are  boldly  and 
openly  avowed,  and  find  able  and  popular  advocates 
both  in  Germany  and  in  this  coxmtry.  One  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  German  republicans,  Dr.  Voight  of 
Giessen,  during  the  summer  of  1848,  declared  publicly 
in  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  that  there  could  be  no 
permanent  freedom,  till  the  idea  of  God  and  all  respon- 
sibility to  God  were  entirely  banished  from  the  human 
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mind.  No  wonder  that  the  German  revolution,  with 
such  men  to  lead  it,  proved  a  miserable  failure.  No 
wonder  that  the  pious,  intelligent,  sober  men  of  Europe 
viewed  the  whole  movement  with  distrust,  and  finally 
abandoned  it  altogether.  Atheistic  liberty  is  the  worst 
kind  of  tyranny.  An  editorial  article  in  a  political 
newspaper,  published  in  Cincinnati,  says,  **  Eeligion  is 
the  cause  of  all  the  oppression  which  exists ;  inasmuch 
as  it  cajoles  poor  sufferers  with  the  chimerical  idea  of  a 
heaven  hereafter ;  and  the  source  of  religion  is  want  of 
education — ignorance.  This  is  the  origin  of  all  evil." 
The  same  principles,  with  a  little  more  regard  to  reli- 
gious public  sentiment,  and  partially  disguised  under 
a  garb  of  specious  phraseology,  are  zealously  propagated 
in  New  England,  and  infect  large  numbers  especially  of 
our  educated  young  men.  Before  they  begin  to  feel  the 
need  of  religion,  the  foundation  of  religious  faith  is 
taken  away.  For  this  work  of  ruin,  the  genius  of  Hege- 
lianism  has  peculiar  facilities.  It  can  approacli  unper- 
ceived,  and  accomplish  its  purpose  before  its  presence 
is  suspected.  It  can  use  the  language  of  any  theology, 
even  the  most  orthodox,  and  convey  its  own  ideas  in  the 
words  of  an  evangelical  faith,  and  here  is  our  danger 
now. 

One  of  the  phrases  already  quoted  from  Feuerbach 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  deceptive  manner  in 
which  language  may  be  used.  It  is  this :  '*  God  is 
man's  inner  nature — his  pronounced  self."  Here,  it 
may  be  alleged,  is  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of 
the  Logos,  the  God-man,  God  revealed ;  and  in  like 
manner  we  may  get  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  that  may  be 
considered    to  be  the   inner  nature  of    man  reacting 
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upon  itself,  and  this  may  be  called  that  spiritual  in- 
fluence which  good  men  crave  and  pray  for.  Thus 
can  the  Hegelian  atheist,  with  most  conscientious  de- 
ceptiveness,  use  all  the  language  of  the  Trinitarian 
Christian. 

With  this  philosophy,  testimony  is  nothing,  objective 
narrative  is  nothing  ;  history  is  not  to  be  learned  from 
external  sources,  it  must  be  developed  from  within — 
facts  must  not  be  sought  for,  they  must  be  made ;  and 
on  this  principle  these  philosophers  act  with  great  con- 
sistency and  vigour,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to 
examine  their  theories  of  the  Gospel  history.  Another 
of  the  principles  of  this  philosophy  is  eminently  a  prac- 
tical one,  namely,  that  "man  is  God,  and  must  worship 
himself.''  This  the  Hegelians  do  with  the  most  enthu- 
siastic devotion.  Such  self- worship  was  never  before 
witnessed  on  earth.  The  enormous  self-conceit  of  these 
men,  the  self-conceit  of  Hegel  himself,  the  pitiful  folly 
of  his  admirers,  who  pronounced  their  eulogies  over  his 
grave,  are  among  the  greatest  monstrosities  which  ever 
existed  on  this  planet  of  monsters,  comparable  to  nothing 
but  the  lizards  larger  than  ten  whales,  and  the  frogs 
bigger  than  elephants,  which  are  said  to  have  existed 
on  the  pre-Adamite  earth.  Self-conceit  is  a  symptom  of 
the  disease.  The  venerated  Neander,  in  a  letter  to  Pro- 
fessor Schaff  of  Mercersburg,  justly  characterizes  the 
system  as  '*  the  philosphy  of  a  one-sided  logic,  of  intel- 
lectual fanaticism,  and  of  self-deificaiion.^^  My  respected 
friend,  Professor  Schaff  himself,  I  am  happy  to  see, 
takes  no  exceptions  to  this  view  of  the  subject.  Indeed, 
he  himself  calls  this  kind  of  Hegelianism  "  an  arrogant 
pantheism,  different  from  atheism  only  in  form  " — *'  a 
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lifeless  formalism  of  the  understanding,  that  destroys  at 
last  all  soul  in  man,  and  turns  him  into  a  pure  speculator 
on  the  open  heath,  an  unfruitful  thinker  of  thinking,  a 
heartless  critic  and  fault-finder."  (Schaff's  'Kirchen- 
freund'  for  January,  1851,  also  'Mercersburg  Review,' 
vol.  iii.  p.  81,  flF.) 

There  is  no  disinterestedness  in  this  philosophy,  there 
is  no  veneration,  there  is  no  love.  Each  being  is  all- 
sufficient  to  itself,  and  each  revolves  around  itself  as  its 
own  centre,  and  each  is  at  the  same  time  both  planet  and 
sun,  both  axis  and  orbit.  And  what  can  come  of  such 
kind  of  principles  but  selfishness,  and  animalism,  and 
every  evil  work  ? 

Now,  it  is  such  philosophers  as  these  who  presume 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  New  Testament,  to  estimate 
the  characters  therein  portrayed,  to  determine  as  to 
what  is,  and  what  is  not,  fitting  in  a  revelation  from 
God  to  man  ;  to  decide  with  solemn  majesty,  d  priori, 
from  internal  marks  only,  out  of  the  depth  of  their  own 
consciousness,  and  with  nothing  else  to  aid  them,  as  to 
what  is  spurious  and  what  is  genuine  in  the  sacred 
writings  !  How  well  they  succeed,  we  shall  see  as  we 
go  on.  And  we  will  only  say  here,  that  if  opposites 
are  the  best  judges  of  opposites,  if  goats  are  the  best 
judges  of  perfumes,  if  worms  have  suitable  qualifications 
to  decide  on  the  merits  of  eagles,  then  are  these  men 
qualified  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Jesus,  and  the  apostles, 
and  the  writers  of  the  Gospels.  Yet  their  writings  are 
published,  translated  into  diflFerent  languages,  and  ex- 
tensively read.  In  various  ways  they  exert  a  great 
influence,  even  over  those  who  never  read  them ;  the 
echoes  of  their  voice  reverberate  from  many  a  newspaper 
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and  popular  periodical ;  their  sound  is  heard  in  many  a 
lyceum,  and  mechanics'  institute,  and  mercantile  asso- 
ciation, and  debating  club ;  they  inflate  the  vanity,  and 
heighten  the  self-conceit,  and  set  loose  the  passions  of 
many  a  young  man  in  our  institutions  of  leaiiiing,  and 
in  our  mercantile  and  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  produce  extensively  a  ruinous  infection  in  the 
whole  intellectual  atmosphere — not  sparing  even  the 
theological  school,  the  ministerial  study,  or  the  Chris- 
tian pulpit. 

So  many  ingenious  ways  do  poor  short-lived  men  de- 
vise, and  such  infinite  pains  do  they  take,  to  rid  them- 
selves of  God  their  heavenly  Father,  of  Christ  their 
gracious  and  only  Saviour.  It  is  often  and  justly  remarked 
of  rogues  and  freebooters,  that  they  employ  far  more 
ingenuity,  and  energy,  and  perseverance,  to  get  a  living 
by  dishonesty,  than  would  be  necessary  to  make  them 
securely  and  reputably  wealthy  in  an  honourable  calling ; 
yet,  they  are  always  poor,  and  in  constant  dread  of 
detection  and  punishment.  So  these  proud  thinkers 
tax  their  minds  and  hearts  more  severely  to  be  irreligious 
than  would  be  necessary  to  secure  an  eminent  place  in 
the  Christian  walk ;  while  they  can  look  only  for  the 
wages  of  sin,  which  is  death  ;  while  the  the  gift  of  God, 
and  that  only,  is  life  and  peace.  According  to  the 
Scripture,  it  is  the  fool  who  hath  said  in  his  hearty  there 
is  no  God ;  and  the  same  Scripture  says.  The  fool  is  wiser 
in  his  own  conceit  than  seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason ; 
and,  though  you  hray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  with  a  pestle 
among  wheat,  yet  will  not  his  folly  depart  from  him. 
How  wonderfully  descriptive  of  the  foolishness  of  Hegelian 
pantheistic  atheism ! 
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ANALYSIS  AND  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
HEGELIAN  ASSAULTS  ON  THE  GOSPELS. 

The  four  Gospels  exist,  they  have  for  ages  existed, 
in  all  the  languages  of  the  civilized  world ;  they  have 
produced  the  most  astonishing  revolutions,  they  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  all  modem  civilization ;  they  did  not 
arise  in  a  remote  antiquity  nor  in  a  fabulous  era,  but 
in  the  zenith  of  the  Roman  empire  and  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  Grecian  culture.  The  problem  of  the 
philosophic  sceptic  is  to  account  for  all  this  on  any 
other  supposition  than  that  of  the  historical  truth  of 
the  Gospel  narrative  and  the  reality  of  miraculous  in- 
terposition. The  first  regular,  systematic,  Hegelian 
attempt  towards  the  solution  of  this  great  problem  was 
made  in  1836,  by  David  Frederic  Strauss,  then  a  young 
man,  just  commencing  his  career  as  a  teacher  in  the 
university  at  Tuebingen.  I  was  in  Germany  at  the 
time  when  Strauss's  '  Life  of  Jesus '  first  appeared,  and 
it  was  exciting  as  great  a  commotion  among  the  learned 
of  Germany  then,  as,  a  few  years  after,  the  prophesying 
of  the  millenarian  Miller  excited  among  the  unlearned 
in  America.  That  was  the  year  fixed  on  by  Bengel 
for  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  many  who  had  no  faith 
in  Bengel,  or  the  Apostle  John,  yet  devoutly  believing 
in  Strauss,  thought  surely  the  end  of  Christianity  had 
come.  Professor  Tholuck  told  me  he  considered  it  the 
most  formidable  attack  the  New  Testament  had  ever 
sustained,  and  he  was  right  heartily  at  work  in  answer- 
ing it,  and  soon  after  published  his  excellent  book  on 
the  '  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History.'  The  answers 
to  Strauss  were  numerous,  almost  numberless ;  the  con- 
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troversy  raged  with  great  vigour  for  some  six  or  eight 
years  ;  but  now  Strauss,  before  he  is  an  old  man,  finds 
himself  an  obsolete  and  antiquated  writer;  as  much 
so  as  was,  when  he  began,  the  old  Paulus  whom  he 
treated  so  cavalierly.  But  though  Strauss  is  already 
intellectually  dead  and  buried,  never  to  rise  again, 
among  the  Germans,  he  just  begins  to  live  among 
those  who  use  the  English  language,  and  translations 
of  his  book  are  read  with  the  most  innocent  wonder- 
ment by  many  of  our  young  men,  who  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  it  has  long  since  been  thoroughly 
exposed  and  exploded  in  the  land  of  its  birth.  In  the 
track  of  Strauss,  with  more  or  less  of  divergency,  followed 
Weisse,  Gfroerer,  Bruno  Bauer,  Wilke,  Sehweitzer, 
Schwegler,  Leutzelberger,  F.  C.  Baur,  Renan,  Schenkel, 
and  many,  many  others;  the  greater  part  of  whom 
remain  unto  this  present,  though,  as  to  any  influence, 
they  have  already  mostly /oZfei^  asleep. 

In  analyzing  some  of  the  principal  Hegelian  hypo- 
theses of  the  Gospel  history,  as  specimens  of  the  whole, 
we  shall  avail  ourselves  liberally  of  the  labours  of 
Ebrard,  who  in  his  admirable  work,  entitled  Wissen- 
shaftliche  KrUih  der  evangelischen  Gesckiclde,  has  with 
great  industry,  skill,  and  fairness,  epitomised,  arranged, 
and  made  them  intelligible. 

(1)  HYPOTHESIS  OF  STRAUSS. 

(a)  The  facts  out  of  which  the  Qospd  narratives  have 
arisen.  These,  according  to  Strauss,  were  very  few, 
and  mainly  the  following :  The  Jewish  nation,  during  the 
reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberias,  had  the  expectation 
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of  a  national  Messiah,  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament, 
who  would  be  a  political  deliverer,  and  work  miracles 
greater  than  Moses  wrought  At  this  period  there  was 
a  Jew  bom  at  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  named  Jeschuah 
(the  sceptic  sometimes  gains  considerably  by  simply 
changing  the  othography  of  a  well-known  name) ;  and 
another  Jew,  by  the  name  of  John,  became  a  celebrated 
ascetic  preacher  and  baptizer.  Jeschuah  attached  him- 
self to  John  as  one  of  his  disciples;  and  after  the 
imprisonment  of  the  latter,  prosecuted  the  same  work, 
and  gathered  disciples  of  his  own.  Jeschuah  now 
formed  the  design  of  effecting  by  his  doctrine  the 
moral  regeneration  of  his  countrymen ;  and  being  under 
the  influence  of  the  supernatural  prejudices  of  his  times, 
imagined  that  God  would  interpose  to  help  him  in  so 
worthy  an  attempt,  and  to  re-establish  the  kingdom  of 
Davii  The  idea  corresponded  very  nearly  to  the 
Messianic  expectations  of  the  Jews ;  and  they,  hearing 
him  preach  from  time  to  time,  began  to  think  whether 
he  might  not  be  the  expected  Messiah.  At  first, 
Jeschuah  shrunk  from  such  a  thought,  but  gradually 
became  reconciled  to  it,  and  at  length  it  gained  full 
possession  of  his  mind.  He  was,  however,  entirely 
destitute  of  the  means  of  carrying  out  this  idea  in  prac- 
tice, for  he  had  no  political  influence,  nor  any  power 
of  working  miracles.  He  saw  that  the  all-powerful 
priest  party  was  daily  becoming  more  and  more  incensed 
against  him ;  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  persecuted 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  dwelt  on  his  mind; 
some  texts  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  he  began  to  think, 
indicated  a  suffering  and  dying  Messiah ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  he  at  length  anticipated  a  violent  death  from 
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the  hands  of  his  enemies.  His  anticipations  were 
realized,  and  he  perished  on  the  cross  in  early  life. 

This,  according  to  Strauss,  is  the  whole  of  the  his- 
torical basis  of  the  Gospels.  There  were  no  miracles 
wrought,  nor  even  pretended  to  be  wrought,  during  the 
lifetime  of  Jesus;  nor  did  he,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  career,  imagine  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  nor 
anticipate  the  sad  fate  which  at  length  overtook  him. 

(b)  Origin  of  the  miraculous  stories  of  the  Gospels. 
The  disciples  of  Jeschuah  believed  him  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  when  the  first  shock  of  his  terrible  end  and 
of  their  own  bitter  disappointment  was  past,  they  set 
themselves  to  devise  some  method  of  reconciling  actual 
facts  with  their  cherished  expectations,  and  especially 
to  see  if  they  could  not  in  some  way  get  the  idea  of 
suffering  and  death  into  their  notion  of  the  Messiah. 
They  searched  the  Old  Testament,  and  foimd  many 
passages  which  represented  men  of  God  as  plagued, 
persecuted,  and  slain ;  and  these  answered  to  them  for 
Messianic  predictions.  The  Messiah,  then,  though  de- 
parted, was  not  lost ;  he  had  only  gone  into  his  glory ; 
he  must  still  love  and  care  for  his  own.  This  idea 
took  such  complete  possession  of  their  minds,  that 
some  of  the  women  began  to  imagine  they  had  actually 
seen  him  after  his  burial,  and  they  so  said  to  the  men 
— and  the  whole  company  became  so  excited,  and  talked 
about  the  matter  so  much,  and  got  their  imaginations 
so  inflamed,  that  two  or  three  times,  when  they  were 
gathered  together,  some  object  dimly  seen  in  the 
mountain  mist,  or  some  unknown  person  approaching 
them,  gave  them  the  impression  that  they  had  actually 
seen  the  Lord  in  bodily  presence. 
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The  great  miracle  of  the  resurrection,  being  thus 
generated  and  born  and  brought  into  the  world,  becomes 
the  fruitful  parent  of  other  miracles.  According  to  the 
expectation  of  the  Jews,  the  Messiah  must  work  miracles, 
and  if  Jeschuah  wrought  no  miracles,  how  could  he  be 
the  Messiah?  The  matter  was  anxiously  thought  of, 
and  the  remembered  words  and  deeds  of  Jeschuah  were 
scrutinized,  to  see  if  they  might  contain  any  germs  out 
of  which  miraculous  narratives  could  naturally  grow. 
He  had  told  them  they  should  he  fishers  of  men — happy 
reminiscence  !  what  more  natural  than  that  out  of  this 
should  grow  the  story  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  ? 
He  had  said  the  unfruitful  tree  should  be  cut  down; 
and  here  we  have  the  nucleus  of  the  fig-tree  which  was 
cursed  and  withered  away.  True,  the  apostles  could  not 
themselves  imagine  that  they  had  with  their  own  eyes 
seen  these  miracles ;  but  knowing,  as  they  did,  that  the 
Messiah  must  work  miracles,  they  could  not  doubt  that 
such  miracles  actually  occurred.  At  least,  if  this  was 
not  the  idea  of  the  apostles,  it  must  have  occurred  to 
those  who  had  seen  but  little  of  Christ  while  he  was  on 
earth,  and  it  became  the  popular  beUef  of  most  of  the 
Christian  congregations. 

The  miracles  being  thus  set  on  growing  by  Strauss, 
their  increase  is  very  rapid,  and  many  a  scion  from  the 
Old  Testament  tree  is  grafted  into  the  New,  and  imme- 
diately bears  firuit.  The  hand  of  Moses,  the  face  of 
Miriam,  the  body  of  Naaman,  had  been  leprous,  and 
were  cured  at  a  word ;  and  the  Messiah  of  course  could 
heal  leprosy  as  well  as  Moses  and  Elijah,  and  therefore 
he  did.  As  Jordan  occasioned  miraculous  cures  in  the 
Old  Testament,  so  Siloam  in  the  New ;  as  Elijah  struck 
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men  with  blindness  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  Christ 
cured  blind  men  in  the  New ;  as  Jeroboam's  withered 
hand  was  restored  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  Christ  healed 
withered  hands  in  the  New  ;  as  Moses  divided  the  Red 
Sea,  so  Christ  stilled  the  Galilean  Sea ;  as  Moses  turned 
water  into  blood,  so  Christ  turned  water  into  wine — and 
so  all  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  find  parallels 
in  the  New ;  and  this  accounts  for  very  many  of  the 
miraculous  narratives  of  the  New  Testament.  But 
Strauss  does  not  so  clearly  tell  us  how  to  account  for 
these  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament.  On  his  principles, 
however,  it  is  very  easy  to  invent  methods,  and  any  in- 
vention is  preferable  to  the  plain,  simple,  matter-of-fact 
truth. 

As  with  the  doings  of  Christ,  so  with  his  sayings; 
those  which  stand  recorded  are  compositions,  amplifica- 
tions, from  brief  hints  of  his  remembered  apophthegms. 

Now  we  have  the  materials  of  the  Gospel  story,  and 
after  a  while,  one  and  another  writer  works  up  these 
materials  into  a  written  narrative,  of  which  we  have  four 
still  extant,  ascribed  severally  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  to 
Luke  and  John. 

(c)  Estimate  of  this  hypothesis.  Such  is  the  hypothesis 
of  Strauss ;  and  this  sort  of  stuff  forms  the  staple  of  two 
thick,  heavy  volumes  (three  in  the  English  translation), 
written  with  great  energy,  clearness,  and  show  of  learning, 
apparently  in  the  most  sober  earnest,  and  giving  evidence 
of  untiring  industry.  And  these  volumes  have  set  the 
world  on  fire,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  have  demo- 
lished the  very  foundations  of  Christianity,  and  left  the 
world  without  a  Saviour,  and  almost  without  a  God. 
What  a  monstrosity !  in  every  view  of  it  a  monstrosity ! 
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The  church  of  Christ  is  an  accomplished  fact — a  most 
mighty,  efficient,  working  fact — a  fact  which  confessedly 
began  at  the  time  alleged — and  does  the  hypothesis  of 
Strauss  give  us  means  in  the  least  degree  adequate  to 
account  for  this  fact  ?  The  African  who  imagines  that 
when  the  moon  is  in  an  eclipse,  there  is  a  great  serpent 
attempting  to  swallow  her,  and  the  child  who  supposes 
that  when  it  thunders,  God  is  riding  in  a  big  waggon 
over  a  tin  bridge,  are  philosophers  of  the  highest  order 
in  comparison  with  Strauss  as  he  exhibits  himself  in 
his  LAen  Jesu, 

What  an  inexplicable  enigma  is  that  Jeschuah,  for 
whose  existence  we  are  indebted  solely  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  Strauss !  What  unheard-of,  unaccountable  com- 
pounds of  knavery  and  goodness,  of  silliness  and  great- 
ness, are  Strauss's  disciples  of  Jeschuah !  What  wonder- 
ful proficients  in  stupidity  must  have  been  the  men  of 
that  generation,  and  the  generation  immediately  suc- 
ceeding !  How  could  myths  arise  and  gain  credence,  in 
the  manner  and  to  the  extent  which  he  dreams  of,  in 
the  same  generation  and  the  same  country  wherein  the 
facts  are  alleged  to  have  occurred?  This  difficulty  is 
felt  by  Strauss,  and  he  attempts  to  get  rid  of  it  by  sup- 
posing that  the  stories  originated  mostly  in  those  parts 
of  Palestine  east  of  the  Jordan,  where  Christ  had  per- 
sonally seldom  appeared.  The  whole  of  Palestine  has 
scarcely  one  quarter  the  extent  of  the  State  of  Maine  ; 
aud  can  men  in  Maine  lie  with  impunity,  by  going  east 
of  the  Penobscot  ?  That  was  an  active,  enlightened, 
revolutionizing,  realistic  age.  The  whole  world  was  in 
motion,  nations  intermingled  with  each  other,  languages 
were  cultivated— commerce,  literature,  the  arts,  military 
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operations,  kept  everything  astir,  and  there  was  neither 
sluggishness,  nor  stagnation,  nor  mental  stupor  to  favour 
the  growth  of  a  new  mythology.  One  might  as  well 
look  for  the  growth  of  mushrooms  at  midday  on  the 
pavement  of  the  Royal  Exchange  in  London,  under  the 
tread  of  the  thousands  of  feet  ^  which  daily  there  per- 
ambulate, as  expect  the  prosperous  development  of  such 
myths  as  Strauss  dreams  of,  in  such  an  age  and  country 
as  that  which  witnessed  the  lives  and  deeds  of  Christ 
and  his  disciples. 

Again,  how  does  Strauss  know  that  matters  came  about 
in  the  way  which  he  represents  ?  Who  told  him  ?  or 
was  he  there  to  see  ?  What  authority  does  he  bring, 
that  we  should  postpone  to  this  single  statement  the 
testimony  of  prophets  and  apostles  and  martyrs  ?  Ah  1 
he  knows  it  by  the  Hegelian  power  of  intuition — by 
means  of  which  history  is  constructed  subjectively,  instead 
of  being  objectively  learned  from  the  proper  sources.  In 
such  constructive  history,  or  rather  theories  of  history,  we 
have  no  confidence. 

Yet  there  is  in  Strauss's  book  not  a  little  of  learning, 
and  a  great  amount  of  acuteness  and  ingenuity.  He 
starts  many  difficulties  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  which  it 
requires  a  clear  head,  and  a  steady  hand,  and  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  effectually  to  obviate. 
His  book  has  exerted  a  great  and  pernicious  influence  in 
Europe,  and  is  doing  the  same  in  this  country..  By 
means  of  English  translations  he  is  in  the  hands  of  many 
young  men,  who  are  greedily  reading  him  without  any 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  detect  the  ground- 
lessness of  his  assumptions  or  the  fallaciousness  of  his 
reasonings,  and  without  dreaming  that  he  has  already 
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been  thoroughly  refuted  and  antiquated  in  his  own 
country.  In  the  German  book-stores  the  critical  writings 
of  Strauss  and  the  theological  writings  of  Tom  Paine 
stand  on  the  same  shelf,  and  are  apparently  held  in 
equal  honour.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  with  us  ?  In 
what  respect  is  Strauss  so  much  better  than  Paine,  that 
he  should  be  respected  while  Paine  is  despised  ?  If  he 
has  more  learning  and  more  decency  than  Paine,  he  cer- 
tainly has  much  less  of  sound  practical  common  sense. 
And  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  much  of 
what  De  Wette  has  said  about  the  Old  Testament  (made 
current  among  us  by  Theodore  Parker's  translations)  is 
very  little  better  than  what  Strauss  says  about  the  New. 
Since  the  blazing  celebrity  of  Renan  has  thrown  its  glare 
over  the  world,  Strauss  has  entirely  re-written  his  *  Life  of 
Jesus,'  but  with  no  essential  improvement. 

(2)  HYPOTHESIS  OF  WEISSE. 

Chr.  Herm.  Weisse  is  an  older  man  than  Strauss,  a 
philosopher  of  no  mean  pretensions,  and  a  metaphysician. 
He  had  published  a  work  on  the  Fundamental  Principles 
of  Metaphysics^  another  on  the  Idea  of  God,  a  System  of 
Msthetics,  etc.;  and  in  1838,  awakened  by  the  celebrity 
of  Strauss,  he  published  a  book  entitled  the  Gospel  History 
critically  and  philosophically  investigated  (bearheitet,  hela- 
hored),  Weisse  understands  animal  magnetism,  and  all 
the  mysteries  of  clairvoyance. 

(a)  The  facts  out  of  which  the  Gospel  narratives  have 
arisen.  There  lived  in  Palestine  during  the  reign  of 
Tiberias  a  good  man,  one  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who,  among 
other  happy  gifts,  possessed   the  magnetic  power  of 
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healing.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  full-charged  galvanic  battery, 
ready  at  any  touch  to  be  discharged.  He  went  about 
Galilee  preaching,  collecting  disciples,  and  applying  his 
magnetic  power  to  the  healing  of  diseases  and  the  quiet- 
ing of  demoniacs ;  so  that  he  very  naturally  gained  the 
affections  of  the  Galileans,  who  recognized  in  him  the 
Messiah,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  make  him  king. 
But,  though  he  felt  his  Messiahship,  he  had  no  political 
ambition,  and  sought  rather  the  moral  elevation  of  the 
people  ;  and  in  prosecution  of  this  purpose  he  uttered 
many  parables.  Thus  he  represented  the  blessed  effects 
of  his  ministry  under  the  image  of  the  opening  of  the 
heavens  and  the  descent  of  a  dove;  the  strong  faith 
which  men  should  exercise  in  the  grace  of  God,  by  the 
parable  of  a  Canaanitish  woman  seeking  help  of  a  Jew, 
and  taking  no  denial ;  the  judgment  which  is  to  come 
upon  men  spiritually  unfruitful,  by  the  image  of  a  barren 
fig-tree  cursed  and  withered;  the  regeneration  of  the 
world  by  his  word  he  compares  to  turning  water  into 
wine,  etc.  He  once  occasioned  great  excitement  by 
awakening  a  maiden  who  had  fallen  into  a  swoon  and 
was  supposed  to  be  dead.  He  never  went  to  Jerusalem 
but  once,  and  that  was  at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  when 
he  was  immediately  apprehended  and  crucified.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  prayed  aloud  the  night 
before  his  apprehension ;  or  that  he  said,  when  they  were 
nailing  him  to  the  cross,  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do.  During  his  crucifixion  there 
was  an  accidental  obscurity  of  the  heavens  which  made 
much  talk.  He  was  buried,  and  his  body  remained  in 
the  tomb ;  but  his  nervo-magnetie  spirit  once  appeared 
to  his  disciples  and  passed  up  into  the  clouds. 

s 
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(b)  Origin  of  the  miraculous  stories.  These  all 
came  very  naturally.  After  the  death  of  Jesus  his 
parables  were  turned  into  stories,  and  men  thought 
they  were  actual  occurrences.  (How  many  times  has 
this  happened  in  respect  to  ^Esop's  fables!)  These 
stories  were  not  propagated  by  the  apostles;  they 
busied  themselves  only  with  teaching  the  doctrines  of 
their  Master,  and  said  nothing  about  his  biography. 
But  somebody  told  the  stories,  and  found  people  to 
believe  them ;  and  other  stories  were  made  from  very 
trivial  circumstances.  From  what  he  once  casually 
said,  that  he  whose  feet  are  washed  is  every  whit  dean, 
arose  the  story  of  his  having  washed  his  disciples'  feet ; 
the  apostles  practised  baptism,  and  after  a  while  began 
to  think  (Weisse  does  not  tell  us  why)  that  Jesus  had 
instituted  such  a  rite.  Once,  after  Jesus'  death,  when 
the  apostles  were  at  supper  together,  they  became 
greatly  excited  with  the  idea  of  prosecuting  the  work 
which  he  had  left  unfinished  ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the 
story  that  Christ  himself  had  instituted  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  and  also  to  the  tradition,  so  much  like  the 
theophanies  of  Homer,  of  his  supping  with  the  two 
disciples  at  Emmaus  after  his  crucifixion. 

(c)  Origin  of  the  written  Gospels.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  Papias  (says  Weisse),  the  Apostle 
Matthew  wrote,  in  the  Hebrew  of  that  time,  a  collection 
of  the  discourses  of  Jesus.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  Mark,  a  scholar  of  Peter,  wrote  a  biography 
of  Jesus,  as  he  had  heard  Peter  relate  it ;  and  afterwards 
this  narrative  of  Mark  was  combined  with  Matthew's 
collection  of  discourses  (now  translated  into  Greek), 
and  this  compilation  is  our  present  Greek   Gospel  of 
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Matthew.  Meanwhile,  Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul, 
had  written  another  biography  from  independent  sources. 
Here  we  have  the  first  three  Gospels.  As  to  the  fourth 
Gospel,  ascribed  to  John,  it  was  not  originally  intended 
for  a  biography  at  all ;  but  the  Apostle  John,  when  he 
was  a  very  old  man,  continually  pondering  over  his 
ideal  of  the  life  of  Christ  (now  growing  very  dim  and 
shadowy),  that  he  might  not  lose  entirely  this  image  out 
of  his  mind,  wrote  -down  fragmentary  notices,  as  they 
happened  to  occur  to  him,  without  any  view  to  publica- 
tion, and  not  even  intending  any  real  objective  biography, 
but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  defining  and  fixing  his  own 
subjective  ideal.  But,  after  the  good  apostle's  death, 
some  unlucky  elders  found  these  firagments  in  his  study, 
and,  imagining  they  were  written  as  an  actual  memoir  of 
Jesus,  arranged  them  for  publication,  and  gave  them  to 
the  world,  with  such  modifications,  additions,  and  con- 
necting sentences,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  seemed 
to  require.     Thus  we  have  our  present  Gospel  of  John. 

(d)  Estimate  of  this  hypothesis.  The  reader  must 
understand  that  Weisse  does  not  even  pretend  to  have 
any  testimony  as  to  the  facts  being  as  he  states  them. 
He  would  think  it  unworthy  of  a  philosopher  like  him 
to  come  at  a  historical  result  in  that  way.  It  is  but  a 
specimen  of  the  developing  of  histoiy  from  internal 
consciousness,  instead  of  learning  it  from  external  evi- 
dence. To  illustrate  the  safety  and  accuracy  of  this 
method  of  developing  historical  facts,  let  us  try  it  in 
reference  to  some  book  of  American  biography. 
Marshall's  '  Life  of  Washington,'  as  we  now  have  it,  was 
not  written  by  Judge  Marshall,  except  detached  por- 
tions of  it,  nor  has  the  book  been  seen  in  the  United 
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States  till  within  a  few  months  past.  The  origin  of  the 
work  was  this :  During  the  nullification  excitement  of 
1827,  the  Hon.  John  Holmes  of  Maine  amused  himself 
by  writing  notes  across  the  Senate  Chamber  to  the  Hon. 
T.  H.  Benton  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Benton  preserved  these 
notes,  thinking  he  might  sometime  have  occasion  for 
them,  and  he  added  some  of  his  own.  At  the  session  of 
Congress  during  Mr.  Clay's  compromise  efforts,  Mr.  B., 
perceiving  that  his  time  had  come,  committed  these 
papers  to  the  Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  who,  out  of  them  and 
Judge  Marshall's  papers,  forged  the  book  called  Mar- 
shall's 'Life  of  Washington.'  In  consequence  of  this 
publication,  Col.  Benton  was  elected  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  Gen.  Cass,  amid  much  noise  and  co7i- 
fudofn^  migrated  to  California.  This,  if  not  exactly  like 
the  Hegelian  hypotheses  of  Scripture  history,  is  just  as 
good  and  just  as  true  as  the  most  of  them. 

(3)   HYPOTHESIS   OF  GFROERER. 

Aug.  Gfroerer  is  a  countryman  of  Strauss,  and  a 
writer  of  reputation.  His  *  Church  History  '  especially 
(published  in  1841-45)  is  spoken  of  by  competent 
judges  as  a  work  of  great  merit.  He  began  (as  he  says) 
to  meditate  his  theories  earlier  than  Strauss,  but  they 
are  no  better,  and,  if  possible,  in  some  respects  even 
worse.  The  Gospel  of  John  he  considers  genuine,  but 
the  other  three  spurious  and  mythical.  A  few  miracles, 
such  as  the  healing  of  the  nobleman's  son  and  the  sick 
man  of  Bethesda,  he  admits,  and  does  not  sympathize 
with  Strauss  in  his  rejection  of  all  miraculous*  narratives. 
The    three    synoptical   Gospels   (Matthew,   Mark,   and 
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Luke),  according  to  him,  owe  their  origin  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  writings  of  Philo  and  other  Jews ;  and  many 
ideas  in  them  are  derived  directly  from  the  Talmud,  the 
Fourth  Book  of  Esdras,  the  Book  of  Enoch,  and  other 
apocryphal  writings.  (The  thing  counterfeited  owes  its 
existence  to  the  counterfeit.)  He  is  at  much  pains  to 
prove  the  antiquity  of  these  apocryphal  and  Talmudic 
writings,  to  make  them,  if  possihle,  seem  older  than  the 
Gospels,  hut  with  very  indiflFerent  success.  Even  grant- 
ing him  the  antiquity  he  claims,  the  resemblance  on 
which  he  relies  for  the  support  of  his  theory  are  marvel- 
ously  unlike,  as  if  one  should  derive  the  wigs  of  the 
English  bishops  and  judges  from  the  head-dress  of  the 
Fejee  Islanders. 

To  cite  a  few  examples :  According  to  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud,  one  day,  when  Rabbi  Eliezer  and  Rabbi  Jona- 
than were  riding  together,  the  former  began  to  dis- 
com-se,  when  the  latter  hastily  dismounted  from  his 
ass,  and  said  :  "  It  is  not  reasonable  that  I  should  bear 
the  honour  of  my  Creator,  and  thereby  ride  on  an  ass." 
They  both  sat  down  under  a  tree,  and  there  fell  fire 
from  heaven  and  surrounded  them  (as  a  reward  of 
their  humility).  From  this  and  other  similar  passages, 
Gfroerer  concludes  that  in  the  time  of  Christ  the  Jews 
held  fire  to  be  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  revelations 
from  God.  Hence  arose  the  tradition  that  John  Baptist 
had  declared  that  Jesus  should  baptize  with  fire !  In 
the  same  Talmud  it  is  related  that  Deuteronomy  came 
to  God  and  said  :  "  0  Lord,  thou  hast  written  down  thy 
law  in  me  ;"  and  then  complained  that  Solomon,  when 
he  took  to»  himself  many  wives,  took  away  the  Jod  or  jy 
out  of  the  word  mht/m  (Deut.  xvii.   17).     Then  God 
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answered  Deuteronomy  and  said :  **  Solomon  and  a 
thousand  like  him  shall  perish ;  but  not  a  vowel  shall 
perish  from  thee."  Hence  arose  the  tradition  that 
Jesus  had  said,  that  not  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  the  law 
should  fail.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan,  in  Zech.  xiv.  21, 
translates  the  word  Canaanite  by  merchant ;  hence  the 
tradition  that  Christ  drove  the  money-changers  out  of 
the  Temple.  These  derivations  certainly  exceed 
Knickerbocker's  etymology  of  the  word  mango  from  the 
name  Jeremiah  King ;  for  in  this  case  the  steps  are 
quite  obvious,  tlms  :  Jeremiah  King,  Jerry  King,  JerMn, 
Cucumber ,  Mango, 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Gfroerer  thinks,  is  of 
Rabbinic  origin.  The  text,  Zech.  xiv.  4,  the  predicted 
disruption  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  is  explained  of  the 
Messiah  and  his  sister  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  are  both,  ac- 
cording to  the  Babbins,  ninety-six  miles  high  and  twenty- 
four  miles  wide.  Hence  comes  the  whole  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  O,  Gfroerer  I  thou  art  beside  thyself; 
much  learning  hath  made  thee  mad. 

Ebrard,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work,  with  great 
significancy  certainly,  if  not  with  scrupulous  delicacy, 
illustrates  the  probability  of  Gfroerer's  hypothesis  of 
the  origin  of  the  Gospels,  by  the  following  figure : 
A  company  of  leprous  beggars  wash  themselves  in 
a  river,  and  from  this  river  a  beautiful  young  man 
is  seen  to  emerge:  the  inference  is  certain  that  this 
young  man  was  made  from  the  impurities  which  the 
beggars  had  washed  ofif.  And  what  in  this  case  is  the 
more  remarkable,  the  young  man  came  to  the  shore 
before  the  beggars  had  been  in  the  water  at  all ! 
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(4)   HYPOTHESIS  OF  BRUNO  BAUER. 

Bruno  Bauer  is  a  younger  man  than  Strauss,  and  he 
may  well  be  regarded  as  the  extreme  extremity  of  the 
extreme  left  wing  of  Hegelianism.  In  him,  self-deifi- 
cation and  the  annihilation  of  all  objective  truth  have 
reached  their  culminating  point.  No  subtilty,  or  re- 
finement, or  locomotive  force  of  Hegelianism  can  ever 
go  beyond  Bruno  Bauer.  His  thoughts  are  so  misty, 
and  his  expressions  so  bombastic  and  overstrained,  that 
it  is  exceedingly  diflBcult  to  get  his  meaning,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  give  a  translation  of  it  in  another  lan- 
guage; for,  like  very  tenuous  gases,  it  all  seems  to 
evaporate  as  soon  as  it  meets  the  air.  It  is,  however, 
sufficiently  plain  that  Bruno  has  a  very  high  opinion  of 
himself,  a  very  low  opinion  of  all  theologians,  and  of  God 
no  opinion  at  all.  At  the  very  outset  he  annihilates  all 
historical  truth.  There  was  indeed  a  Jesus,  and  there 
was  a  community  in  the  Jewish  nation  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  Christian  church ;  and  this  is  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  historical  basis  which  he  is  disposed  to 
acknowledge.  There  were  no  Messianic  prophecies  or 
expectations  among  the  Jews,  there  was  no  baptism  of 
Jesus,  there  were  no  discourses,  no  miracles — not  anything 
to  give  an  objective  foundation  to  the  historical  narratives 
in  the  Gospels.  These  narratives  are  not  records  of  facts 
which  once  actually  occurred;  butthey  are  the  spontaneous 
eflflorescence  of  the  innermost  religious  consciousness  of  the 
age.  The  writers  did  not  even  profess  to  themselves  to 
record  facts,  nor  did  they  pretend  to  make  other  people 
think  they  were  recording  facts.  How  is  it  that  men  could 
write  long  narratives  without  thinking  they  were  facts. 
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and  without  intending  to  write  fiction,  Bauer  himself 
explains  in  a  way  of  his  own.     We  will  translate  his 
language  as  well  as  we  are  able,  and  leave  the  reader 
to  guess  his  meaning.      Says  Bauer :    '*  The  religious 
spirit  is  that  disruption   of  the   self-consciousness,   in 
which  the  essential  definiteness  of  the  same  steps  over 
against  the  consciousness  as  a  power  separate  from  it. 
Before  this  power  the  self-consciousness  must  naturally 
lose  itself;  for  it  has  therein  cast  out  its  own  contents 
out  of  itself,  and  so  far  as  it  can  still  sustain  itself  as  a 
Me  for  itself,  it  feels  itself  before  that  power  as  nothing, 
so  as  it  must  regard  the  same  as  the  nothing  of  its  own 
self.     Nevertheless,  the  Me  as  self-consciousness  cannot 
entirely  lose  itself — in  its  subjective,  secular  thought 
filled  with  moral  ends  and  its  willing,  it  still  maintains 
its  freedom ;  and  into  this  freedom  also  the  religious 
consciousness  and  the  historical  development  of  the  same 
are  involuntarily  drawn.   Both  the  religious  consciousness 
and  free  self-consciousness  thus  come  into  contact,  to 
interpenetration,  without  which  the  first  could  be  neither 
individually  living  nor  capable  of  a  historical  growth. 
But  so  as  this  livingness  and  growth,  after  their  first 
contact,  become  the  subject  of  religious  reflection,  they 
are  again  torn  from  the  self-consciousness,  they  step  be- 
fore the  consciousness  as  the  deed  of  another,  and  now 
also,  necessarily,  the  interposition  which  had  placed  them 
in  the  self-consciousness  as  its  own  movement,  becomes  a 
machinery  whose  bands  are  guided  in  another  world." 
{Kritik  der  evang.    Geschichle  der  Synoptiker,  i.  25  f.) 
Such  is  his  explanation  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon,  and 
doubtless  it  is  to  himself  very  profound  and  satisfactory. 
These  principles  being  settled,  the  origin  of  the  first 
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three  Gospels,  according  to  Bruno,  was  as  follows : 
Somebody  wrote  tfie  book  which  bears  the  name  of 
Mark,  and  others  very  strangely  mistook  it  for  a  veritable 
biography  of  Jesus.  Another  afterwards  took  this  book 
in  hand,  and,  without  thinking  it  was  not  historical, 
changed  and  modified  it  according  to  his  own  ideas, 
and  thus  we  have  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  Now  comes  a 
third,  and  compares  these  two  writings  together,  seeks  to 
reconcile  the  contradictions  he  finds,  compiles  and  com- 
bines, reading  first  a  verse  in  one  and  then  a  verse  in 
the  other.  In  this  writer's  reflection,  subjectivity  pre- 
dominates; yet  he,  as  well  as  his  predecessors,  is  all 
unaware  that  what  he  writes  is  simply  the  product  of 
his  own  imagination,  and  not  real,  objective  history. 
Here  we  have  the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 

This  Bruno  is  very  confident,  and  feels  great  con- 
tempt for  theologians.  He  says :  "  See  how  they  (the 
theologians)  stand  there ;  how  the  theological  hate  glows 
from  their  eyes.  Ha !  would  you  grasp  the  thunder  ? 
Miserable  mortals !  well  that  it  was  not  given  to  you !" 
"  Now,  after  the  above  exploUcdions,  ask  them  whether 
they  really  think  their  Jesuitism  can  hold  on ;  whether 
they  believe  that  their  deception  and  lying  will  endure 
for  ever  ?  When  the  time  comes  that  their  falsehood 
must  be  a  conscious  and  determined  lie,  then  their 
judgment  is  no  longer  far  off." 

HYPOTHESIS  OF  R^NAN. 

The  Vie  de  Jesus  ('  Life  of  Jesus ')  by  Ernest  Renan, 
published  in  Paris  some  two  years  since,  has  become 
well   known.     It   differs  from  the   German  works  to 
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which  we  have  been  attending  as  a  Frenchman  generally, 
differs  from  a  German.  It  is  lively  and  popular  in 
style,  but  pre-eminently  superficial  and  untrustworthy. 
It  is  not  nearly  so  much  a  biography  of  Jesus  as  Daniel 
Defoe's  '  History  of  the  Devil  •'  is  a  biography  of  Satan. 

Before  expressing  my  own  opinion  of  the  work  of 
Eenan,  I  will  give  an  estimate  x)f  it  by  a  learned 
Prussian  Jew,  Dr.  Philippson  of  Magdeburg.  Dr. 
Philippson,  as  a  Jewish  Eabbi,  is  as  much  averse  to 
admitting  the  historical  credibility  of  the  Gospels  as 
Renan  himself,  but  his  solid  Teutonic  erudition  is 
repelled  and  disgusted  by  the  flippant  shallowness  of  the 
Freiichman.  He  says  :  "  The  author  who  after  Strauss 
has  gained  the  greatest  renown  in  literature  of  this 
kind  is  the  Frenchman  Ernest  Eenan  (*  Vie  de  Jesus,' 
cinquieme  edition,  Paris,  1863),  but  for  our  subject 
he.  is  of  no  value.  Renan  is  no  critic ;  he  is  merely 
a  rationalist. 

"  With  the  aid  of  lively  colours,  or  psychological 
raisonnements,  he,  as  a  master  of  his  language,  produces 
a  very  readable  biography.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  his  work  found  many  readers,  especially  in  France, 
and  was  met  with  violent  refutation  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy ;  but  it  could  gain  no  great  importance  in  the 
domain  of  science  and  historical  criticism,  for,  after  all, 
much  of  the  work  rests  upon  arbitrary  assumptions — 
very  little  upon  critical  principles  and  an  examination 
corresponding  with  them. 

"He  often  contradicts  himself  most  glaringly,  even 
now  and  then  on  the  same  page  of  his  book. 

"  Meeting  with  such  a  confusion  of  ideas  and  such  a 
misconception  of  all  history,  we  may  dispense  with  all 
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further  examination.     We  said  so  much,  lest  we  should 
be  charged  with  omission."* 

A  very  brief  exposition  of  the  style  of  thought  and 
the  general  tone  of  Kenan's  celebrated  work  will,  I 
think,  satisfy  every  intelligent  reader  that  the  truly 
learned  Jewish  Kabbi  whom  we  have  just  quoted  has 
given  a  fair  and  accurate  estimate  of  his  real  merits  as  a 
writer  on  the  Gospels. 

In  making  out  the  following  analysis,  we  avail  our- 
selves of  an  able  article  in  the  '  London  Eeader.' 

Sis  Family  and  Native  Place.  He  came  from  the 
ranks  of  the  people.  His  father  Joseph,  and  his  mother 
Mary,  were  persons  of  middling  condition,  belonging 
to  the  class  of  artisans  living  by  their  labour,  in  that 
state,  common  in  the  East,  which  is  neither  one  of  easy 

circumstances,   nor   of  misery If  we  set   aside 

something  of  the  sordid  and  the  repulsive  which  Islamism 
everywhere  carries  with  it,  the  town  of  Nazstreth,  in 
the  time  of  Jesus,  did  not  differ  much,  perhaps,  from 
what  it  is  at  present.  The  streets  where  he  played  as  a 
child,  we  see  them  still  in  those  stony  paths  or  those 
small  crossways  which  separate  the  huts.  The  house  of 
Joseph  much  resembled,  doubtless,  those  poor  shops, 
lighted  by  the  door,  serving  at  once  as  working-booth, 
kitchen,  and  bed-chamber,  and  having  for  their  fiimi- 
ture  a  mat,  some  cushions  on  the  ground,  one  or  two 
clay  vessels,  and  a  painted  chest.  The  family,  proceed- 
ing from  one  or  more  marriages,  was  numerous  enough. 
Jesus  had  brothers  and  sisters,  of  whom  he  seems  to 
have  been  the  eldest.     All  the  others  remain  obscure  ; 

♦  Dr.  Philippson  on  the  *  Crucifixion  and  the  Jews,*  translated  from 
the  Allgemeine  Zeittmg  des  JttderUhums,  by  Mr.  Mayer. 
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for  it  appears  that  the  four  persons  represented  as  his 
brothers,  and  of  whom  at  least  one,  James,  became  ol 
great  importance  in  the  first  years  of  the  development 
of  Christianity,  were  his  cousins-german.     Mary,  in  fact, 
had  a  sister,  named  also  Mary,  who  married  a  certain 
Alpheus  or  Cleophas  (these  two  names  seem  to  desig- 
nate one  person),  and  was  the  mother  of  several  sons, 
who  played  a  considerable  part  among  the  first  disciples 
of  Jesus.     These  cousins-german,  who  adhered  to  the 
young  master  while  his  true  brothers  opposed  him,  took 
the  name  of  "  brothers  of  the  Lord."     The  true  brothers 
of  Jesus  were,  as  well  as  their  mother,  of  no  importance 
tillffter  his  death.  .  .  .  His  sisters  married  at  Nazareth, 
and  there  he  passed  the  years  of  his  first  youth.     Naza- 
reth was  a  small  town  ....  the  population  at  present 
is  firom  three  to  four  thousand  souls ;  and  it  cannot  have 
changed  much.     The  cold  there  is  keen  in  winter,  and 
the  climate  very  healthy.     The  town,  as  at  that  epoch 
all  the  smaller  Jewish  towns,  was  a  collection  of  huts 
built  without  style,  and  must  have  presented  the  dry 
and  poor  aspect  which  villages  in  the  Semitic  countries 
still  ofler.     The  houses,  as  far  as  appears,  did  not  diflFer 
much  from  those  cubes  of  stone,  without  elegance  either 
exterior  or  interior,  which  now  cover  the  richer  parts  of 
the  Libanus,  and  which,  mingled  with  vines  and  fig- 
trees,  have  still  a  very  agreeable  look.    The  surrounding 
country,  on  the  other  hand,  is  charming ;  and  no  spot  in 
the  world  was  so  fitted  for  dreams  of  absolute  happiness. 
Even  in  our  days  Nazareth  is  still  a  delicious  place  of 
residence — the  only  spot,  perhaps,  in  Palestine,  where 
the  soul  feels  itself  somewhat  relieved  from  the  burden 
whidi  oppresses  it  in  the  midst  of  desolation  unequalled. 
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The  people  are  amiable  and  cheerful ;  the  gardens  are 
fresh  and  green.  Antoninus  Martyr,  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  drew  an  enchanting  picture  of  the  fertility 
of  the  country  round,  comparing  it  to  Paradise.  Some 
valleys  on  the  western  side  fully  justify  his  description. 
The  fountain,  round  which  were  gathered  the  life  and 
gaiety  of  the  small  town,  is  destroyed ;  its  choked-up 
channels  give  now  only  turbid  water.  But  the  beauty 
of  the  women  who  meet  there  in  the  evening — that 
beauty  which  was  already  marked  in  the  sixth  century, 
and  in  which  people  saw  a  gift  of  the  Virgin  Mary — is 
preserved  in  a  striking  manner.  It  is  the  Syrian  type, 
in  all  its  grace,  so  full  of  languor.  Doubtless,  Mary 
was  there  almost  every  day,  and  took  her  place,  the  urn 
on  her  shoulder,  in  the  string  of  her  fellow-country- 
women who  have  left  no  name.  Antoninus  Martyr 
remarked  that  the  Jewish  women,  elsewhere  disdainful 
to  Christians,  are  here  full  of  affability.  Even  to  the 
present  day  religious  animosities  are  less  keen  at  Naza- 
reth than  elsewhere. 

His  Youth  and  Education.  He  learned  to  read  and 
write,  doubtless  according  to  the  method  of  the  East, 
which  consists  in  placing  in  the  child's  hands  a  book, 
which  he  repeats  in  cadence  with  his  little  comrades, 
until  he  knows  it  by  heart.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  he  knew  well  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  their 
original  tongiie.  His  biographers  make  him  quote  them 
from  the  Aramean  translations The  school- 
master in  the  small  Jewish  towns  was  the  Hazan,  or 
reader  in  the  synagogues.  Jesus  frequented  little  the 
higher  schools  of  the  scribes,  or  Sqferim  (Nazareth, 
perhaps,  had  not  one  of  them) ;  and  he  had  none  of 
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those  titles  which  confer,  in  ^Igar  eyes,  the  rights 
of  knowledge.  It  would,  nevertheless,  be  a  great  error 
to  imagine  that  Jesus  was  what  we   should  now  call 

uneducated It  is  not  probable  that  he  had 

learned  Greek.  That  language  was  little  spread  in 
Judea  beyond  the  classes  which  shared  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  towns  inhabited  by  pagans,  like  Cesaraea. 
The  idiom  proper  to  Jesus  was  the  Syriac  dialect, 
mixed  with  Hebrew,  then  spoken  in  Palestine.  .  .  . 
Neither  directly  nor  indirectly  did  any  element  of  Hel- 
lenic culture  reach  Jesus.  He  knew  nothing  beyond 
Judaism ;  his  mind  preserved  that  frank  naivete  which 
an  extended  and  varied  culture  always  enfeebles.  Nay, 
within  the  bosom  of  Judaism,  he  remained  a  stranger  to 
many  efforts  that  had  been  made,  often  parallel  to  his 
own.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Asceticism  of  the  Essenians 
or  Therapeutae ;  on  the  other,  the  fine  essays  of  religious 
philosophy  made  by  the  Jewish  school  of  Alexandria, 
and  of  which  his  contemporary  Philo  was  the  ingenious 
interpreter,  were  unknown  to  him.  .  .  .  Happily 
for  him,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  strange  scholasticism 
which  was  being  taught  at  Jerusalem,  and  which  was 
ultimately  to  form  the  Talmud.  If  some  Pharisees  had 
already  brought  it  into  Galilee,  he  did  not  attend  to 
them;  and  when,  afterwards,  he  came  in  contact  with 
this  silly  casuistry,  it  inspired  him  only  with  disgust. 
One  may  suppose^  nevertheless,  that  the  principles  of 
Hillel  were  not  unknown  to  him.  Hillel,  fifty  years 
before  him,  had  uttered  aphorisms  which  had  much 
analogy  to  his  own.  By  his  poverty  humbly  endured, 
by  the  sweetness  of  his  character,  by  his  opposition 
to  hypocrites  and  to  priests,  Hillel  was  the  true  master 
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• 

of  Jesus,  if  it  is  lawful  to  talk  of  a  master  when  one  is 
C5oncemed  with  so  high  an  originality.  .  .  .  The 
reading  of  the  Old  Testament  made  far  more  impression 

upon  him The  law  appears  not  to  have 

had  much  charm  for  him.  He  believed  that  a  better 
could  be  made.  But  the  religious  poetry  of  the  Psalms 
was  in  wonderful  accord  with  his  lyrical  soul ;  they 
remained  all  his  life  his  food  and  sustenance.  The 
prophets,  in  particular  Isaiah  and  his  continuator  of 
the  time  of  the  Captivity,  were,  with  their  brilliant 
dreams  of  the  future,  their  impetuous  eloquence,  their 
invectives  mingled  with  enchanting  pictures,  his  true 
masters.  He  read,  doubtless,  also,  some  of  the  apocryphal 
works — that  is  to  say,  of  those  writings  suflSciently 
modem,  the  authors  of  which,  in  order  to  give  them- 
selves an  authority  more  willingly  allowed  to  the  very 
ancient  writings,  sheltered  themselves  under  the  names 
of  prophets  and  patriarchs.     One  of  these  books,  above 

all,  struck  him ;  it  was  the  Book  of  Daniel 

Betimes,  his  character  in  part  revealed  itself.  The 
legends  delight  in  showing  him,  from  his  childhood, 
revolting  against  paternal  authority,  and  walking  from 
common  paths,  in  order  to  follow  his  calling.  It  is 
certain,  at  least,  that  the  relations  of  kindred  were  to 
him  of  small  concern.  His  family  do  not  seem  to  have 
liked  him;  and,  at  times,  he  is  found  hard  towards 
them.  Jesus,  like  all  men  exclusively  preoccupied  by 
an  idea,  came  to  regard  the  ties  of  blood  as  of  small 
account. 

Galilee  and  Southern  Judea,  Every  people  called 
to  high  destinies  ought  to  be  a  small  complete  world, 
enclosing  opposed  poles  within  its  bosom.     Greece  had, 
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at  a  few  leagues  from  each  other,  Sparta  and  Athens — 
two  antipodes  to  a  superficial  observer,  but  in  reality 
rival  sisters,  necessary  the  one  to  the  other.  It  was  the 
same  with  Judea.  Less  brilliant  in  one  sense  than  the 
development  of  Jerusalem,  that  of  the  north  was  on  the 
whole  much  more  fruitful ;  the  most  living  performances 
of  the  Jewish  people  always  came  thence.  A  complete 
absence  of  the  sentiment  of  nature,  bordering  somewhat 
on  the  dry,  the  narrow,  the  sullen,  struck  all  works  of 
purely  Hierosolymite  origin  with  a  character  grandiose 
indeed,  but  sad  and  repulsive.  With  her  solemn  doctors, 
her  insipid  canonists,  her  hypocritical  and  atrabilious 
devotees,  Jerusalem  could  not  have  conquered  humanity. 
.  .  .  The  north  alone  produced  Christianity ;  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  contrary,  is  the  tnie  native  country  of  the 
obstinate  Judaism  which,  founded  by  the  Pharisees  and 
fixed  by  the  Talmud,  has  traversed  the  Middle  Ages 
and  reached  our  own  days.  A  ravishing  natural  scenery 
contributed  to  form  this  spirit  much  less  austere,  less 
fiercely  monotheistic,  if  I  may  so  say,  which  impressed 
upon  all  the  dreams  of  the  Galilean  mind  something 
idyllic  and  charming.  The  saddest  country  in  the  world 
is,  perhaps,  the  region  near  Jerusalem.  Galilee,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  land  very  green,  very  shady,  smiling 
all  over — the  true  land  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  of  the 
chants  of  the  Well-beloved.  During  the  two  months  of 
March  and  April,  the  champaign  is  a  dense  thicket 
of  flowers  of  incomparable  freshness  and  colours.  The 
animals  there  are  small,  but  of  extreme  docility.  .  . 
In  no  country  in  the  world  do  the  mountains  lay  them- 
selves out  with  more  harmony,  or  inspire  higher  thoughts. 
Jesus  seems  to  have  particularly  loved  them.     The  most 
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important  acts  of  his  divine  career  took  place  on  the 
mountains ;  there  was  he  best  inspired ;  it  was  there 
that  he  held  secret  communion  with  the  ancient  prophets, 
and  that  he  showed  himself  to  the  eyes  of  disciples 
already  transfigured.  .  .  .  Jesus  lived  and  grew  up 
in  this  intoxicating  medium ;  but,  from  his  infancy,  he 
made  almost  annually  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  for  the 
festival. 

The  Theology  of  Jesus.  A  high  notion  of  Deity, 
which  he  did  not  owe  to  Judaism,  and  which  seems  to 
have  been  in  all  its  parts  the  creation  of  his  own  great 
soul,  was,  in  a  manner,  the  principle  of  his  whole 
power.  .  .  .  The  highest  consciousness  of  Deity  that 
has  ever  existed  in  the  breast  of  humanity  was  that  of 
Jesus.  One  sees,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Jesus,  starting 
from  such  a  disposition  of  soul  .as  his,  never  could  have 
been  a  speculative  philosopher  like  Cakya-Mouni. 
Nothing  is  farther  from  scholastic  theology  than  the 
Gospel.  The  speculations  of  the  Greek  fathers  on  the 
divine  essence  came  from  quite  another  spirit  God 
conceived  immediately  as  Father — this  is  all  the  the- 
ology of  Jesus.  ...  It  is  probable  that,  from  the 
first,  he  regarded  himself  as  being  to  God  in  the  relation 
of  a  son  to  his  father.  Here  is  his  great  act  of  originality ; 
in  this  he  is  not  like  one  of  his  race.  Neither  Jew  nor 
Mussulman  has  understood  this  delicious  theology  of  love. 
The  God  of  Jesus  is  not  that  fatal  master  who  kills  us 
when  he  pleases,  condemns  us  when  he  pleases,  saves  us 
when  he  pleases.     The  God  of  Jesus  is  our  Father. 

Matured  Notion  of  his  Mission.  This  name,  *'  King- 
dom of  God,"  or  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  was  the  favourite 
term  with  Jesus  for  expressing  the  revolution  which  he 

T 
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brought  into  the  world.  Like  almost  all  the  other 
Messianic  terms,  it  came  from  the  book  of  Daniel  Ac- 
cording to  the  author  of  that  extraordinary  book,  to  the 
four  profane  kingdoms,  destined  to  sink,  a  fifth  empire 
was  to  succeed,  which  should  be  that  of  the  saints,  and 
should  endure  for  ever.  This  kingdom  of  God  upon 
the  earth  had  naturally  received  diverse  interpretations. 
.  .  .  .  All  that  Jesus  owed  to  John  was,  to  some 
extent,  lessons  in  preaching  and  popular  action.  From 
that  moment,  in  fact,  he  preached  with  much  more  force, 
and  imposed  himself  on  the  crowd  with  authority.  It 
seems,  also,  that  his  sojourn  near  John,  less  by  the 
action  of  the  Baptist  than  by  the  natural  progress  of  his 
own  thoughts,  greatly  matured  his  ideas  respecting  the 
"  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  His  watchword  thenceforward 
was  **  Good  tidings  " — news  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  at  hand.  Jesus  will  no  longer  be  merely  a  delightful 
moralist,  aspiring  to  enclose  sublime  lessons  in  some 
loving  and  brief  aphorism  ;  he  is  the  transcendant 
revolutionist  who  strives  to  renew  the  world  from  its 
foundations,  and  to  found  on  earth  the  ideal  which  he 
has  conceived.     To  "  wait  for  the   Kingdom  of  God " 

will  be  the  synonym  for  being  a  disciple  of  Jesus 

Who  is  to  establish  this  Kingdom  of  God?  Let  us 
remember  that  the  first  thought  of  Jesus — a  thought  so 
profound  with  him  that  it  had  probably  no  origin,  but 
belonged  to  the  very  roots  of  his  being — was  that  he  was 
the  Son  of  God,  the  intimate  of  his  Father,  the  door  of 
his  will ;  and  then  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  such  a  question 
will  not  be  doubtful  The  conviction  that  he  would 
cause  God  to  reign  possessed  itself  of  his  spirit  in  a 
manner  quite  absolute.     He  considered  himself  as  the 
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universal  reformer.  Heaven,  earth,  all  nature,  madness, 
malady,  and  death  are  but  his  instruments.  In  his  access 
of  heroic  will  he  believes  himself  all-powerful.  If  the 
earth  is  not  ready  for  this  last  transformation,  the  earth 
will  be  burnt,  purified  by  fire  and  the  breath  of  God.  A 
new  heaven  will  be  created,  and  the  whole  world  will  be 
peopled  with  the  angels  of  God.  A  radical  revolution, 
embracing  even  physical  nature  itself — such  was  the 
fundamental  thought  of  Jesus. 

Inadequate  Modern  Appreciation  of  great  Characters 
and  Movements,  Our  principles  of  positive  science  are 
hurt  by  the  dreams  which  the  plan  of  Jesus  embraced. 
We  know  the  history  of  the  earth ;  cosmical  revolutions 
of  the  kind  which  Jesus  expected  are  produced  only  by 
geological  or  astronomical  causes,  the  connection  of 
which  with  moral  matters  has  never  been  ascertained. 
But,  to  be  just  to  great  creative  minds,  it  is  necessary  not 
to  stop  at  the  prejudices  they  may  have  shared  with 
their  time.  .  .  .  The  deism  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  a  certain  kind  of  Protestantism  have  accustomed  us 
to  consider  the  founder  of  the  Christian  faith  only  as  a 
great  moralist,  a  benefactor  of  humanity.  We  see  in 
the  Gospel  only  good  maxims ;  we  throw  a  prudent  veil 
over  the  strange  intellectual  state  in  which  it  was  bom. 
There  are  people,  also,  who  regret  that  the  French 
Revolution  went  more  than  once  out  of  the  track  of 
principles,  and  was  not  the  work  of  wise  and  moderate 
men.  Let  us  not  impose  our  small  plans  of  middle-class 
good  sense  upon  those  extraordinary  movements  so  greatly 
beyond  our  stature.  Let  us  continue  to  admire  the 
**  morality  of  the  Gospel," — let  us  suppress  in  our  reli- 
gious instructions  the  chimera  that  was  the  soul  of  it ; 
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but  let  us  not  believe  that,  by  simple  ideas  of  goodness 
or  individual  morality,  the  world  is  ever  stirred.  The 
idea  of  Jesus  was  much  more  profound ;  it  was  the  most 
revolutionary  idea  that  was  ever  conceived  in  a  human 
brain ;  it  must  be  taken  in  its  totality,  and  not  with 
those  timid  suppressions  which  retrench  from  it  precisely 
that  which  made  it  effective  for  the  regeneration  of 
humanity.  Fundamentally,  the  ideal  is  always  a  Utopia. 
When  we  wish  at  present  to  represent  the  Christ  of 
modem  consciousness,  the  consoler,  the  judge  of  these 
new  times,  what  do  we  do  ?  That  which  Jesus  himself 
did  1830  years  ago.  We  suppose  the  conditions  of 
the  real  world  altogether  other  than  they  are ;  we 
represent  a  moral  deliverer  breaking,  without  arms,  the 
chains  of  the  negro,  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  freeing  the  oppressed  nations.  We  forget  that 
this  supposes  a  world  turned  upside-down,  the  climate  of 
Virginia  and  that  of  Congo  modified,  the  blood  and  race 
of  millions  of  men  changed,  our  social  complications 
brought  back  to  a  chimerical  simplicity,  the  political 
stratifications  of  Europe  tilted  out  of  their  order. 

What  is  all  this  but  the  sheerest  and  most  extravagant 
moonshine  ?  What  shadow  or  even  pretence  of  a  shadow 
of  historical  testimony  or  historical  evidence  of  any  kind 
does  Renan  give  us  ?  Not  a  particle  of  evidence  of  any 
kind,  except  the  vagaries  of  his  own  brain,  does  he  pre- 
tend to  give.  Strauss,  Renan,  and  all  the  rest  simply 
start  with  the  principle  that  a  miracle  is  impossible ;  and 
then  any  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  existence  of  Chris- 
tianity, however  wild,  absurd,  and  self-contradictory  it 
may  be,  is  more  rational  than  the  belief  in  its  miraculous 
origin  so  simply  and  so  clearly  stated  in  our  sacred  books. 
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Compare  the  following  passages :  (1)  "  So  long  as  the 
Grospels  are  regarded  as  historical  sources,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  so  long  a  historical  view  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  is  impossible  "  {Strauss  p.  40).  For  **  historical 
inquiry  refuses  absolutely  to  recognize  anywhere  any 
such  thing"  as  a  miracle  (p.  146).  (2)  "In  the  person 
and  work  of  Jesus  nothing  supernatural  happened  ;  .  .  . 
for  thus  much  we  can  soon  discover  about  our  Gospels, 
that  neither  all  nor  any  of  them  display  such  historical 
trustworthiness  as  to  compel  our  reason  to  the  acceptance 
of  a  miracle"  (p.  15). 

Similarly  M.  E6nan :  (1)  "  The  first  twelve  chapters 
of  Acts  are  a  tissue  of  miracles.  Now,  an  absolute  rule 
of  criticism  is,  to  allow  no  place  in  historical  narration  to 
miracles  "  (p.  43),  (2)  "  Show  me  a  specimen  of  these 
things,  and  I  will  admit  them.  .  .  .  The  onuis  pro- 
bandi  in  science  rests  with  those  who  allege  a  fact" 
(p.  45). 

HYPOTHESIS  OF  SCHENKEL. 

Professor  Daniel  Schenkel  is  probably  the  highest  au- 
thority among  the  German  rationalists  of  the  present 
generation  ;  and  his  is  the  most  recent  effort  at  construct- 
ing  the  life  of  Jesus  out  of  one's  own  inward  conscious- 
ness, without  reference,  or  rather  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  historical  testimony  on  the  subject.* 

From  his  own  inward  consciousness,  and  without  any 
external  testimony,  he  thiuks  himself  competent  to  cor- 

♦  *  The  Character  of  Jesus  Portrayed.'  A  Biblical  Essay  with  an 
Appendix,  by  Dr.  Daniel  Schenkel,  Professor  of  Theology,  Heidelberg. 
Translated  from  the  third  German  edition,  with  introduction  and  notes, 
by  W.  H.  Furness,  D.D.    Boston  :  Little,  Brown,  and  C5o. 
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rect  the  Gospel  narrative  as  follows :  "  Jesus  was  bom 
at  Nazareth,  not  at  Bethlehem.  He  was  not  in  the 
wilderness  all  the  time  of  the  temptation,  nor  did  he 
abstain  from  food.  He  made  no  journey  to  Jerusalem 
but  the  last,  which  terminated  in  his  death.  John  the 
Baptist  did  not  recognize  Jesus'  Messiahship,  nor  testify 
of  him,  nor  urge  any  disciples  to  follow  him.  Jesus 
could  not  possibly  have  said  that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of 
the  Old  Testament  would  pass  away.  He  could  not 
have  referred  to  his  resurrection  before  his  death,  for  he 
was  not  raised,  and  if  he  had  been,  he  could  not  have 
known  it  beforehand.  Of  a  sufifering  Messiah  the  Old 
Testament  knows  nothing." 

Of  the  writers  of  the  four  Gospels  "  Mark  he  thinks 
the  most  accurate  of  all,  though  many  things  have  been 
added  by  another  hand,  which  are  not  trustworthy. 
Matthew  was  written  by  a  Jewish  disciple,  and,  as  it 
attempts  to  prove  that  the  prophecies  of  a  Jewish 
Messiah  found  fidfilment  in  Jesus,  much  of  it  must  be 
rejected.  Luke  adds  many  incidents  and  parables  to 
adapt  the  new  religion  to  the  Gentile  world,  and  these 
must  be  carefully  winnowed.  Little  rehance  can  be 
placed  on  John's  Gospel,  for  it  contradicts  the  historical 
order,  by  making  Jesus  have  a  distinct  conception  of  his 
work  from  the  beginning.  This  accords,  indeed,  with 
Old  Testament  teaching,  and  with  the  plan  of  God  as 
revealed,  but  it  cannot  have  a  place  in  Dr.  Schenkel's 
historical  theory,  and  must  be  rejected." 

Now  one  naturally  imagines,  from  such  statements, 
that  Dr.  Schenkel  must  doubt  the  veracity  of  the  Gospel 
writers.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  were  but  two  alter- 
natives in  the  case :  either  they  told  the  simple  truth , 
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which  they  clahn  to  have  known,  and  to  whose  veracity 
they  bore  witness  by  suffering  and  death,  or  else  they 
invented  the  whole  or  a  part  to  deceive  the  world.  But 
his  theory  is  strangely  elastic,  and  saves  their  credit 
while  it  denies  their  statements.     He  says : 

"  It  is  no  device  of  writers  aiming  to  establish  a  point ; 
still  less,  as  from  a  low  historical  point  of  view  it  may  be 
thought,  is  it  falsehood  and  deceit  that  we  have  here. 
In  these  extraordinary  accounts  we  have  the  unconscious 
homage  of  a  religiously  inspired  imagination  paid  to 
Jesus  by  disciples  and  friends."* 

I  cannot  see  that  Dr.  Schenkel  has  improved  at  all 
upon  Strauss,  or  that  he  is  really  any  more  reliable  than 
Renan.  All  these  hypotheses  are  utterly  baseless ;  they 
have  not  a  foot  to  stand  upon  ;  they  are  constructed  not 
only  without  historical  testimony,  but  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  all  the  historical  testimony  we  actually  possess 
on  the  subject.  They  are  simply  the  outgrowth  of  the 
fancy  and  the  imagination  of  the  writers.  They  are,  in 
fact,  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  every  respect  as  apocryphal  as  those  compositions  of 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries,  which  have  already 
passed  under  review,  only  adapted  to  the  faithlessness  of 
this  generation,  as  those  were  to  the  superstitious  cre- 
dulity of  the  times  in  which  they  originated. 

HYPOTHESIS  OF  F.  C.  BAUB. 

It  is  generally  admitted  by  these  theorizers  that  there 
was  no  intentional  deception  on  the  part  of  the  writers 
of  our  Gospels.     Though   there  is  very  little,  if  any, 

*  *  Obristiaii  Watchman  and  BeflectOT.' 
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historical  truth  in  their  compositions,  yet  their  intentions 
were  good ;  a  religious  imagination,  a  harmless  enthu- 
siasm, an  amiable  fanaticism  guided  their  pens.  F.  C. 
Baur,  the  founder  and  the  most  brilliant  representative 
of  the  famous  Tuebingen  school,  takes  a  somewhat 
diflFerent  view.  The  Gospels  were  originally  written  for 
the  express  purpose  of  deception,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  sustaining  the  theology  of  Paul  against  that  of  Peter, 
or  the  theology  of  Peter  against  that  of  Paul.  Of  course 
there  is  no  historical  testimony  to  that  effect,  he  does 
not  even  pretend  to  any ;  he  makes  his  conclusion  from 
internal  evidence  alone;  yet,  strange  to  say,  these 
writings  have  been  so  modified  and  smoothed  over  since 
their  original  production,  that  all  traces  of  this  contro- 
versial tendency  have  pretty  much  disappeared  from  the 
pages.  The  following  statements  are  from  an  elaborate 
article  in  the  London  *  Quarterly  Review :' 

**  According  to  Baur,  each  of  the  Gospels  had  a  t&nr 
dency — was  written  for  a  purpose.  There  was,  he 
alleges,  a  much  more  active  feud  between  two  opposite 
elements  in  the  early  church — ^between  the  Ebionitish 
or  Petrine  element  and  the  Pauline — ^than  would  be 
gathered  from  the  New  Testament  itself.  This  contro- 
versy began  from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  did  not 
end  until  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  It  was  a 
contest-between  those  who  viewed  Christianity  as  Judaism 
and  the  Lord  as  the  Messiah  and  those  who  viewed  it 
as  a  new  principle  by  which  both  Judaism  and  heathen- 
ism were  to  be  moulded  and  transformed  into  a  new 
system.  Of  the  former  opinion  Peter  was  the  chief 
champion;  the  supersedure  of  temple  and  law  in  favour 
of  Christianity,  an  all-embracing  system,  was  the  work 
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of  Paul.  But  the  contest,  says  Baur,  was  much  more 
obstinate  and  lasting  than  we  should  infer  from  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  The  life  of  Paul  was  passed  in  the 
struggle  for  recognition  as  one  of  the  apostles,  for  perfect 
equality  of  Jew  and  Gentile  converts,  for  emancipation 
from  the  law.  But  the  dispute  continued  far  beyond 
his  life,  and  all  the  earlv  church  literature  is  to  be  inter- 
preted  by  the  light  of  this  dispute.  The  books  of  the 
New  Testament  are  either  party  writings  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  or  else  they  are  later  productions,  intended  to 
conciliate  and  conceal  this  difference,  and  to  unite  all 
Christians  upon  one  common  ground.  And  most  of  the 
books  are  of  this  latter  class,  and  it  follows  that  they  are 
not  the  genuine  productions  of  those  whose  names  they 
bear.  The  lateness  of  St.  Mai'k's  Gospel  is  inferred  from 
the  absence  of  controversial  matter  and  other  reasons. 
St.  Luke's  Gospel  had  originally  a  strong  Pauline  and 
anti-Jewish  tendency;  but  in  the  kter  edition  of  it, 
which  we  possess,  this  tendency  was  much  modified  and 
softened.  St.  Matthew  must  likewise  have  been  modi- 
fied, the  original  Gospel  being  very  different  from  that 
which  we  now  possess,  more  decidedly  Judaic  in  *  ten- 
dency,' whilst  the  Greek  Gospel  as  we  possess  it  has  the 
general  character  of  the  other  two  Gospels,  one  of  con- 
ciliation between  the  two  great  parties. 

"  The  critical  power  that  can  discover  a  strong  Gentile 
prejudice  in  a  narrative,  after  some  one  has  gone  over  it 
with  the  express  purpose  of  taking  out  all  signs  of  this, 
does  not  belong  to  the  region  of  science  but  of  second 
sight.  If  ever  there  were  books  free  from  all  taint  of 
prejudice,  from  the  stifling  heat  of  controversy,  the  four 
Gospels  are  these  books.     If  it  had  been  reserved  for 
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this  century  to  disclose  a  hidden  purpose  and  bias  in  the 
writers,  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests  should  surely  be 
accessible  to  us  all.  We  can  conceive  that  eyes  long 
exercised  in  the  twilight  of  antiquity  may  catch  forms 
and  shades  that  escape  our  own ;  but  eyes  that  read  not 
only  what  is  there,  but  what  would  have  been  there  if  it 
had  not  been  taken  out,  are  beyond  the  reach  even  of 
imagination." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  any  specimens  of 
Schwegler,  Keim,  Volkmar,  and  other  critics  of  the 
Tuebingen  school.  Though  differing  somewhat  from 
the  Hegelians  already  noticed,  practically  they  belong 
to  the  same  category.  There  is  the  same  self-conceit 
and  self-deification,  the  same  reckless  disregard  of  facts, 
the  same  extravagant  baselessness  and  groundlessness  of 
speculation.  In  one  species  of  folly  they  even  exceed 
Gfroerer;  for  while  they  admit  the  writings  of  the 
apostolic  fathers,  Papias,  Ignatius,  Irenaeus,  etc.,  to  be 
ancient  and  genuine,  they  aflSrm  that  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  ascribed  to  John,  Paul,  Peter,  etc.,  are 
spurious,  and  the  product  of  a  later  age.  They  have 
been  abundantly  refuted  by  Thiersch,  Ebrard,  Dorner, 
and  other  writers  ;  and  though  they  are  the  most  recent 
representatives  of  the  sceptical  spirit  in  Germany,  and 
some  of  them  (as  for  example,  Baur)  accomplished 
scholars  and  powerful  writers,  they  are  already  growing 
obsolete,  and  fast  hastening  to  a  deserved  oblivion. 

Truth  alone  is  immutable  and  permanent ;  error  has 
numberless  forms,  and  in  all  of  them  it  is  transient  and 
short-lived. 

After  all  these  assaults  and  speculations  the  honest 
old  Bible  stands  just  where  it  did  before,  speaks  the 
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same  language,  exerts  the  same  influence,  and  emits  the 
same  heavenly  radiance.  This  sure  word  of  prophecy 
will  remain,  and  we  do  well  to  take  heed  to  it,  as  to  a 
light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  till  the  day  dawn,  and 
the  day  star  arise  in  our  hearts. 

The  enormous  self-confidence  and  self-estimation  of 
this  whole  class  of  Gospel  assailers  most  forcibly  reminds 
us  of  the  words  of  Holy  writ :  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in 
his  own  conceit  ?  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of 
him,  God  resisteth  the  proud,  hut  giveth  grace  to  the 
humble. 

THE  REAL  VALUE  OF  THESE  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  THE 
GOSPEL  HISTORY. 

These  assaults  on  the  Gospels  consist  of  two  parts, 
namely:  1,  Objections  to  the  historical  truth  of  the 
Gospels,  derived  from  the  narrative  itself;  and,  2, 
Hypotheses  to  account  for  the  existence  and  influence  of 
the  Gospels,  supposing  them  to  be  historically  untrue. 
It  is  these  hypotheses  only  which  we  have  thus  far 
considered.  The  objections  are  matters  of  detail,  and 
must  be  considered  in  detail,  and  there  is  no  room 
for  them  in  a  volume  of  this  kind.  A  few  will  be 
selected  as  specimens  of  the  whole,  and  answers  given 
to  them  which  will  show  how  all  the  rest  may  be 
answered. 

In  considering  these  objections,  we  must  always  bear 
it  in  mind  that  the  Gospels  are  not,  and  do  not  profess 
to  be,  complete  histories.  They  are  simply  detached 
memoirs,  or  select  anecdotes,  intended  solely  to  illustrate 
the  character  and  teachings  of  Christ ;  to  show  what  kind 
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of  a  teacher  he  was,  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  substance 
and  manner  of  his  teaching.  This  the  writers  themselves 
affirm  in  so  many  words.  Says  John,  at  the  close  of  his 
narrative  :  There  are  oho  many  other  things  which  Jesus 
did,  the  which^  if  they  should  he  written  every  one,  I 
suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  covld  not  contain  the 
looks  thai  should  he  written. 

And  many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the  presence 
of  his  disciples^  which  are  not  wriMen  in  this  hook.  But 
these  are  written  thai  ye  might  hdieve  that  Jems  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  might  have 
life  through  his  name.    John  xxi.  25 ;  xx.  30,  31. 

Out  of  the  countless  multitude  of  events  in  our 
Saviour's  life,  and  from  his  numberless  teachings,  the 
different  evangelists  select  diflFerent  transactions  and 
different  discourses  for  this  purpose,  all  equally  appro- 
priate, as  would  also  have  been  thousands  of  others 
which  are  left  unrecorded.  The  evangelists  sometimes 
repeat  each  other,  but  very  often  they  do  not ;  and  not 
one  of  them  undertakes,  or  pretends,  to  give  a  complete 
narrative  of  all  that  Jesus  did  and  said,  but  on  the 
contrary,  they  all  carefully  and  expressly  disclaim  any 
such  undertaking  or  intention. 

The  most  plausible  of  the  objections  to  which  we 
allude  are  derived  from  supposed  contradictions  in  the 
Gospel  narrative  ;  but  such  contradictions  are  assumed 
and  supposed;  they  have  never  yet  heeu  proved. 

For  example,  in  Luke  vii.  1-10,  we  are  informed,  that 
when  Jesus  was  in  Capernaum,  a  centurion  there  sent 
friends  to  him,  requesting  him  to  heal  a  sick  servant  of 
his,  who  was  very  dear  to  him. 

In  John  iv.  46-53,  we  are  told,  that  when  Jesus  was 
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in  Cana,  a  nobleman  of  Capernaum,  whose  son  was  sick, 
went  himself  to  Jesus,  and  asked  him  to  heal  his  son. 

In  both  cases  the  sick  person  was  restored  without 
being  seen  by  Jesus. 

Because  there  are  points  ot  similarity  in  the  two 
narratives,  the  objectors  assume  that  they  are  intended 
as  narratives  of  the  same  event ;  and  then  they  point 
out  the  discrepancies  between  them,  to  show  that  the 
Gospel  history  is  unworthy  of  credit.  The  fallacious- 
ness of  this  mode  of  reasoning,  especially  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  nature  of  the  Gospel 
narrative  as  already  pointed  out,  is  very  easily  demon- 
strated. We  will  suppose  two  discourses  by  two  dif- 
ferent authors,  intended  to  illustrate  American  charac- 
ter by  incidents  of  American  history.  One  of  these 
authors  gives  in  illustration  the  battle  of  Baltimore; 
the  other,  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  in  1815.  In  these 
two  battles  there  were  remarkable  coincidences,  as  well 
as  remarkable  diversities.  They  both  took  place  during 
the  same  war  ;  in  both  an  assault  was  made  by  a  British 
army  on  an  American  city ;  in  both,  the  British  com- 
mander was  killed  and  his  troops  repulsed.  But  in  the 
one  case  there  were  cotton-bale  intrenchments ;  in  the 
other  there  were  none.  In  the  one  battle  Gen.  Jackson 
gained  great  celebrity ;  in  the  other  he  was  not  present. 
One  battle  occurred  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
United  States  ;  the  other  on  the  eastern.  Some  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  years  hence  a  HegeUan  critic 
gets  hold  of  these  two  discourses — and  for  the  sake  of 
destroying  the  credit  of  both,  affirms  that  they  both  refer 
to  the  same  battle  ;  and  gives  the  purpose  and  object  of 
the  writers,  namely,  the  illustration  of  American  cha- 
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racter  from  American  history^  and  states  all  the  resem- 
blances, to  prove  that  they  do  both  intend  the  same 
event ;  and  then  states  all  the  discrepancies,  to  show  that 
they  are  not  reliable  histories.  He  will  not  listen  to  the 
suggestion  that  they  may  be  giving  accounts  of  different 
battles — ^the  similarities  are  too  numerous  and  striking  to 
admit  of  that  idea ;  nor  will  he  allow  that  one  of  the 
two  narratives,  after  all,  may  l)e  true,  for  the  style  and 
tone  of  the  two  are  so  exactly  alike,  that  if  one  is  false, 
the  other  must  certainly  be  false  also. 

This  is  a  fair  illustration  of  a  multitude  of  the  most 
plausible  and  strongest  of  the  objections  of  Strauss  and 
his  colabourers ;  and  sometimes  they  are  even  tenfold 
more  fallacious  and  absurd  than  this. 

For  example,  Luke  xviL  11-19,  at  the  gate  of  the 
city  of  Nain,  Jesus  raised  from  the  dead  a  young  man, 
the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother. 

Mark  v.  35-43,  in  the  house  of  Jairus,  a  ruler  of  the 
synagogue,  Jesus  raises  from  the  dead  a  daughter  of  this 
Jairus,  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old. 

Now,  says  Gfroerer,  there  are  such  resemblances  in 
these  narratives  that  they  must  be  identical;  yet  so 
diverse  are  they,  that  they  destroy  the  historical  credit 
of  the  writers.  The  difference  of  place,  the  difference  of 
sex  in  both  parent  and  child,  the  diversity  of  all  the 
attending  circumstances,  prove,  not  that  they  were  two 
different  transactions,  but  that  the  writers  are  not  truth- 
ful ;  for  the  resemblances  are  so  strong  that  the  proof  of 
identity  is  irresistible,  whatever  improbabilities  may 
intervene.  What  are  these  resemblances  which  make 
the  conclusion  of  identity  so  irresistible  ? 

Why  these,  and  these  only — (1)  they  were  both  young 
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people ;  (2)  they  each  had  a  living  parent ;  (3)  they  both 
died  ;  and  (4)  they  were  both  raised  from  the  dead.  By 
the  same  kind  of  argmnent  we  might  prove  irresistibly, 
and  in  spite  of  all  inherent  improbabilities,  the  identity 
of  Gen.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren's  grandmother,  that 
they  were  one  and  the  same  person — ^for  (1)  they,  were 
both  old  people  ;  (2)  they  were  both  very  fond  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren ;  (3)  they  both  died ;  and  (4)  they  neither  of  them 
ever  rose  from  the  dead — and  the  difference  of  sex,  and 
name,  and  place  of  abode,  and  all  things  of  that  kind  are 
merely  the  discrepancies  of  unreliable  historians. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  objections  which  these 
critics  make — such  is  the  kind  of  contradictions  which 
they  point  out — and  when  we  examine  their  ht/potheseSy 
we  find  them  quite  as  baseless  as  their  objections^  and 
even  more  so.  Their  positive  side  is  no  more  tenable 
than  their  negative.  Their  constructive  efforts  are  even 
more  decided  failures  than  their  destructive. 

Their  hypotheses  have  absolutely  nothing  to  stand 
upon.  They  are  made  wholly  out  of  air  and,  fog,  and 
the  moment  the  sun  shines  on  them  they  are  gone. 
We  can  at  any  time,  and  on  any  historical  subject  what- 
ever, make  a  thousand  suppositions,  all  false,  yet  all  as 
plausible  as  any  of  these.  That  fine  piece  of  burlesque 
by  Archbishop  Whately,  entitled  '  Historical  Doubts 
respecting  Napoleon  Bonaparte,'  in  which  he  shows  how 
exceedingly  improbable  it  is  that  any  such  person  as 
Napoleon  ever  existed,  is  tenfold  more  plausible,  and 
sustained  by  arguments  tenfold  stronger,  than  many  of 
these  Hegelian  hypotheses  of  the  Gospel  history. 

In  all  their  hypotheses  they  entirely  mistake  the 
times  and  the  men  wherein  the  Gospel  history  originated. 
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Their  theories  are  such  as  could  have  arisen  only  in  the 
minds  of  studious,  speculative  men,  greatly  in  want  of 
something  to  do,  and  driven  to  the  necessity  of  inventing 
something  to  say  that  shall  be  new,  striking,  and  attrac- 
tive, in  order  to  draw  attention  to  themselves  and  their 
sayings ;  and  they  seem  to  imagine  that  the  early  pro- 
moters of  Christianity  were  very  much  the  same  kind  of 
men  and  in  very  nearly  the  same  circumstances  as  them- 
selvea  Theii*  theories  all  smell  strongly  of  the  shop.  In 
their  judgment  of  the  evangelists,  apostles,  and  martyrs  of 
the  early  church,  they  are  quite  as  much  out  of  the  way 
as  an  exquisite  of  the  west  end  of  London  would  be,  if  he 
were  to  undertake,  from  his  own  feelings,  purposes,  and 
daily  employments,  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  feelings, 
purposes,  and  daily  employments  of  a  backwoodsman  in 
the  western  states  of  America.  Were  they  to  ask  me 
the  question:  "Why  are  we  not  qualified  to  write 
critiques  of  the  Gospel  history?" — I  would  reply  to 
them,  as  Henry  More  did  to  Southey,  when  he  inquired : 
"  Why  am  not  I  qualified  to  write  a  biography  of  John 
Wesley?"  "Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and 
the  well  is  deep." 

To  think  of  the  Apostle  John  writing  his  Gospel  as 
Weisse  supposes — or  the  early  teachers  of  Christianity 
inventing  myths  as  Strauss  imagines — what  can  be 
conceived  more  utterly  inappropriate  to  the  times  and 
the  men — more  entirely  beyond  the  limits  of  all  inhe- 
rent probability  ?  Indeed  these  German  unbelievers  do 
not  intend  to  be  probable,  nor  have  they  any  serious 
purpose  of  discovering  and  advocating  truth.  They 
delight  in  a  sort  of  intellectual  gladiatorship,  and  no- 
thing with  them  is  too  serious  to  be  made  a  plaything 
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of.  They  sport  with  God  and  eternity,  with  heaven 
and  hell,  with  their  own  souls  and  the  souls  of  their 
fellow-men ;  all  the  while  thinking  only  of  the  fine  and 
fruitful  subjects  they  are  getting  for  lectures  and  books. 
But  when  their  speculations  are  imported  into  this 
land  of  serious  purpose  and  earnest  endeavour  and 
practical  results,  they  become  immediately  matters  of 
life  and  death,  of  eternal  life  and  eternal  death,  to 
thousands.  That  which  is  a  fashionable,  though  far 
from  an  innocent,  amusement  in  Germany,  is  a  deadly, 
death-dealing  work  in  America. 

But  what  are  these  myths,  of  which  these  assailants 
of  the  Gospel  say  so  much  ?  They  suppose  them  to  be 
fanciful  or  fabulous  narratives,  having  but  a  remote 
resemblance  to  events  of  actual  occurrence,  and  intended 
mainly  to  embody  certain  general  ideas,  which  the 
inventors  wished  in  this  way  to  preserve  for  the  world. 
According  to  Strauss,  the  myths  of  the  Gospel  illustrate 
mainly  the  dominion  of  mind  over  nature.  The  very 
idea  of  such  myths,  so  near  the  time  and  the  place  of 
the  alleged  occurrence  of  the  events,  presents  to  the 
sober  mind  nothing  but  the  aspect  of  a  blank  impos- 
sibility. According  to  Strauss's  own  showing,  not  a 
single  generation  had  passed  away  before  the  myths 
began  to  spring  up  like  mushrooms  on  the  very  soil  of 
Palestine  itself.  As  well  might  we  now  have  a  mythical 
history  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  or  myths  of 
the  presidential  election  in  1840 — and  these  poetical 
romances,  these  moral  apologues,  these  elaborate  fictions 
designed  to  illustrate  great  moral  truths,  invented  and 
put  in  circulation  by  the  hard  old  soldiers  and  the 
tough  old  politicians  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
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actual  events  (whatever  they  might  be) — and  implicitly 
believed  as  actual  matters  of  fact  by  the  simple-hearted 
people  who  did  the  fighting  and  the  voting  I  Surely 
the  legends  and  religious  fables  of  the  patristic  and 
medisBval  period  do  not  equal  in  baselessness  and  extra- 
vagance the  inventions  and  hypotheses  of  these  philoso- 
phic Gospel-assailers  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  and  besides,  the  former  have  at  least  the 
advantage  of  being  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  veneration 
and  the  love  of  God,  of  which  the  latter  have  not  a 
particle. 

True,  there  were  apocryphal  gospels,  containing  ro- 
mances and  myths ;  but  these,  for  the  most  part,  were 
remote  both  in  time  and  place  from  the  actual  scenes  of 
the  Gospel  history,  and  written  after  men  had  begun  to 
withdraw  into  deserts  and  caves  and  convents,  to  spend 
their  lives  in  solitude  and  mortification,  hoping  thereby 
to  gain  the  favour  of  God ;  instead  of  going  about  doing 
good,  as  Christ  did,  and  as  he  taught  all  the  early 
preachers  of  Christianity  to  do. 

Theodore  Parker  occasionally  says  some  very  good 
things,  and  he  happily  illustrates  the  folly  of  this  whole 
method  of  inventing  history  in  regard  to  the  Gospels 
rather  than  studying  history,  by  applying  it  to  an  im- 
portant event  in  our  own  American  annals.     He  says  : 

"The  story  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is 
liable  to  many  objections,  if  we  examine  it  d  la  mode 
Strauss.  The  Congress  was  held  at  a  mythical  town, 
whose  very  name  is  suspicious — Philadelphia— brotherly 
love.  The  date  is  suspicious.  It  was  the  fourth  day  of 
the  fourth  month  (reckoning  from  April,  as  it  is  pro- 
bable the  HeraclidsB  and  Scandinavians,  possible  that 
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the  aboriginal  Americans,  and  certain  that  the  Hebrews 
did).  Now  four  was  a  sacred  number  with  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  president  was  chosen  for  four  years  ;  there 
were  four  departments  of  affairs ;  fom'  divisions  of  the 
political  powers — namely,  the  people,  the  congress,  the 
executive,  and  the  judiciary,  etc.  Besides,  which  is  still 
more  incredible,  three  of  the  presidents,  two  of  whom,  it 
is  alleged,  signed  the  declaration,  died  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  and  the  two  latter  exactly  fifty  years  after  they 
had  signed  it,  and  about  the  mmie  hour  of  the  day. 
The  year  also  is  suspicious:  1776  is  but  an  ingenious 
combination  of  the  sacred  number,  four^  which  is  re- 
peated three  times,  and  then  multiplied  by  itself  to  pro- 
duce the  date ;  thus  444  x  4  =  1776.  .  .  .  Still  far- 
ther ;  the  declaration  is  metaphysical,  and  presupposes 
an  acquaintance  with  the  transcendental  philosophy  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people.  Now  the  *  Kritik  of 
P^ure  Keason '  was  not  published  till  after  the  declara- 
tion was  made.  Still  farther ;  the  Americans  were  never, 
to  use  the  nebulous  expression  of  certain  philosophers, 
an  "  idealotranscendental-and-subjective,"  but  an  *'  ob- 
jective-and-concretivo-practical "  people,  to  the  last  de- 
gree ;  therefore  a  metaphysical  document,  and  most  of 
all  a  *' legal-congressional-metaphysical "  document,  is 
highly  suspicious  if  found  among  them.  Besides,  Hual- 
teperah,  the  great  historian  of  Mexico,  a  neighbouring 
state,  never  mentions  this  document ;  and  farther  still, 
if  this  declaration  had  been  made,  and  accepted  by  the 
whole  nation,  as  it  is  pretended,  then  we  cannot  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  fundamental  maxim  of  that  paper, 
namely,  the  soul's  equality  to  itself  —  **all  men  are 
born  free  and  equal" — was  perpetually  lost  sight  of. 
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and  a  large  portion  of  the  people  kept  in  slavery.  Still 
later,  petitions — supported  by  this  fundamental  article 
— for  the  abolition  of  slavery  were  rejected  by  Congress 
with  unexampled  contempt ;  when,  if  the  history  is  not 
mythical,  slavery  never  had  a  legal  existence  after  1776j 
etc.,  etc.     But  we  could  go  on  this  way  for  ever." 

The  reader  will  notice  that  the  names  of  Polycarp 
and  Irenaeus  occur  in  this  volume  as  witnesses  to  nearly 
every  book  of  the  New  Testament.  To  show  how 
immediately  these  witnesses  are  connected  with  the 
apostles  themselves,  and  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
room  and  no  time  for  the  formation  of  the  myths  on 
which  Strauss,  and  Renan,  and  the  other  romancers  on 
the  Gospel  history  rely,  we  close  this  chapter  with  an 
extract  of  a  letter  from  IrensBus  to  Florinus,  an  elder  in 
the  church  at  Rome.     (Eusebius,  *  Eccl.  Hist.'  v.  20.) 

"  For  I  saw  thee  when  I  was  yet  a  boy  in  the  lower 
Asia  with  Polycarp,  moving  in  great  splendour  at  court, 
and  endeavouring  by  all  means  to  gain  his  esteem.  I 
remember  the  events  of  those  times  much  better  than 
those  of  more  recent  occurrence.  As  the  studies  of  our 
youth,  growing  with  our  minds,  unite  with  it  so  firmly 
that  I  can  tell  also  the  very  place  where  the  blessed 
Polycarp  was  accustomed  to  sit  and  discourse ;  and 
also  his  entrances,  his  walks,  the  complexion  of  his  life 
and  the  form  of  his  body,  and  his  conversations  with  the 
people,  and  his  familiar  intercourse  with  John,  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  tell,  as  also  his  familiarity  with  those 
that  had  seen  the  Lord.  How  also  he  used  to  relate 
.their  discourses,  and  what  things  he  had  heard  from 
them  concerning  the  Lord.  Also  concerning  his  miracles, 
his  doctrine,  all  these  were  told  by  Polycarp,  in  con- 
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sistency  with  the  holy  Scriptures,  as  he  had  received 
them  from  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation. 
These  things,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  opportunity 
then  afforded  me,  I  attentively  heard^  noting  them 
down,  not  on  paper,  but  in  my  heart ;  and  these  same 
facts  I  am  always  in  the  habit,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to 
recall  faithfully  to  mind." 

The  same  facts  also  are  stated  by  Irenseus,  Contra 
Haer.  iii.  3,  4.  Notice  here  that  IrensBus  had  the 
Christian  Scriptures  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  the 
oral  testimony  of  Polycarp. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  AND  THE  APOCRYPHAL  ACTS. 
ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

From  the  first  sentence  in  this  book  it  is  seen  that  Luke 
intended  it  for  a  continuation  of  his  Gospel  rather  than 
a  separate  work.  The  Gospel  was  an  account  of  what 
Jesus  began  to  do  and  teach  while  on  earth  in  person ; 
and  the  Acts,  of  what  he  continued,  after  his  ascension 
to  heaven,  to  do  and  teach  through  his  apostles  and  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  he  had  promised.  Throughout 
the  Acts  it  is  Jesus  who  does  and  teaches  as  really  as  in 
the  Gospel.  It  is  Jesus  who  works  the  miracles,  sus- 
tains Stephen,  delivers  and  enlightens  Peter,  converts 
and  encourages  and  teaches  Paul,  and  so  on  through  the 
book.  The  headings  or  titles  of  the  different  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  of  ancient  books  generally,  were 
usually  the  work  of  the  publishers  of  the  manuscript 
rather  than  of  the  original  authors.  Hence  the  titles 
are  somewhat  varied  in  successive  publications ;  in  the 
New  Testament  books  the  most  ancient  being  the  shortest 
and  simplest.  Thus  in  this  book,  the  older  manuscripts 
are  entitled,  Ads  of  Apostles,  Acting  of  Apostles,  Tlie 
Acts  of  the  ApostieSy  The  Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  Luke 
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the  Evangelist's  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  then  toward  the 
middle  ages,  Acts  of  the  holy  and  all-praiseworthy  Apostles, 
written  hy  the  holy,  illustrious,  and  aU-praiseworthy  LuJce 
the  Evangelist.  The  oldest  titles,  Acts  or  Acting  of  Apos- 
tles, are  much  the  most  appropriate,  for  the  book  does 
not  profess  to  give  a  full  history  of  the  apostolic  doings, 
or  of  any  of  the  apostles,  but  the  same  course  is  pursued 
as  in  the  Gospels.  A  few  leading  pictures  are  presented, 
more  or  less  connected  with  each  other,  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  what  the  apostles  did  and  how  they 
discharged  the  important  trusts  committed  to  them. 
Only  three  of  the  apostles  are  particularly  spoken  of  in 
the  book,  to  wit,  James,  Peter,  and  Paul.  Peter  disap- 
pears from  the  book  after  his  imprisonment  by  Herod 
and  his  escape  aided  by  the  angel  (xiL),  and  appears 
but  once  afterwards,  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem  (xv.)  ; 
while  almost  the  entire  book,  from  xiil  onward,  is  de- 
voted to  the  life  and  labours  of  PauL  The  narrative 
occupies  the  space  of  about  thirty  years ;  there  are  but 
few  chronological  notices  in  it,  and  these  not  very  pre- 
cise. The  whole  book  is  very  brief,  not  much  larger 
than  some  single  sermons ;  yet  so  full  and  varied  is  the 
information  it  conveys  that  it  seems  to  the  reader  like  a 
long  history.  The  story  is  told  not  in  the  way  of  dry 
abstract,  but  of  lively  anecdote ;  it  combines  in  a  won- 
derful degree  condensation  and  fulness ;  there  is  one 
systematic  purpose  throughout,  but  the  most  uncon- 
strained freedom  of  manner;  the  style  is  perfectly 
simple,  yet  wonderfully  graphic  and  animated,  and  is 
most  skilfully  varied  as  diflferent  persons  and  scenes  are 
to  be  represented.  This  is  seen  to  most  advantage  in 
the  different  speeches  that  are  reported,  for  though  they 
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must  be  of  necessity  the  very  briefest  of  abstracts,  they 
are  each  amazingly  characteristic  and  peculiar.  Paul 
addressing  the  rough  Jews  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  polished  Greeks  of  Athens,  the  furious  mob  at  Jeru- 
salem, Festus  the  governor  and  Agrippa  the  king  at 
Csesarea,  the  elders  of  the  church  at  Miletus,  is  always 
the  same  Paul,  yet  speaking  in  a  style  admirably  varied 
to  meet  most  skilfully  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each 
case.  Never  before  nor  since  has  an  abbreviator  of  dis- 
courses retained  so  perfectly  in  every  case  the  character- 
istic features  of  his  original.  It  will  be  seen  in  the 
narrative  of  Paul's  journeys  that  Luke  generally  accom- 
panied him  from  xvL  onward,  but  was  sometimes  sepa- 
rated from  him.  Chrysostom  testifies  that  the  book 
was  read  daily  in  the  churches  between  Easter  and 
Pentecost  in  his  time  (flom.  i.  477),  though  it  was  in- 
troduced later  for  church  reading  than  some  of  the  other 
books.  The  chief  witnesses  for  the  Acts  are  Barnabas, 
Clement  of  Eome,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Papias,  Dionysius 
of  Corinth,  Justin  Martyr,  the  Church  of  Vienne  and 
Lyons,  Irenseus,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Tertullian,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Jerome.  The 
testimony  is  full,  varied,  and  explicit,  but  only  a  few 
brief  specimens  can  be  given  here. 

Ignatius.  "After  his  resurrection  he  did  eat  and 
drink  with  them."  Acts  x.  41. 

Papias.  "This  Justus  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Acts  as  the  one  over  which  the  apostles  prayed,"  etc. 
i.  2S,  24. 

Dionysius  of  Corinth.  "Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
who  was  converted  to  the  faith  by  Paul  the  apostle, 
according  to  the  statement  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.'* 
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Irenaeus,  ''  But  that  Luke  was  inseparable  from  Paul, 
and  his  fellow-labourer  in  the  Gospel,  he  himself  makes 
manifest,  for  he  says."  (Then  Irenseus  quotes  from  the 
Acts  the  account  of  the  separation  of  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
and  their  missionary  journeys  in  different  directions,  and 
shows  that  Luke  was  with  Paul  from  the  narrative  in 
xvi.  11,  13,  16,  etc.) 

Athenagoras.  "The  world  was  made  not  as  if  God 
needed  anything."     xvii.  25. 

TertvMian.  "  It  is  stated  in  the  commentary  by  Luke 
that  at  the  third  hour  they  were  considered  drunken. ' 
ii.  15. 

Oriffen.  '*  La  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  Stephen  tes- 
tifies." 

Eusehius.  "  Luke  has  left  us  in  two  inspired  books — 
one  of  these  is  the  Gospel — the  other  is  his  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  Areopagite,  called  Dionysius,  whom  Luke 
has  recorded  in  his  Acts."    iii.  4,  also  ii.  22. 

The  testimony  is  full,  unequivocal,  uncontradicted, 
that  Luke  wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  same 
that  we  have  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  this  the  in- 
ternal evidence  clearly  shows. 

Church  of  Lyons  and  Vienne.  "  As  St-ephen  the  per- 
fected martyr.  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge." 
vii.  60. 

Clement  of  Alexandria.  "  As  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  mentions  Paul,  saying.  Ye  men  of  Athens," 
etc.    xvii.  22,  23. 


> 
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APOCRYPHAL  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

Of  these  Prof.  Tischendorf,  the  most  indefatigable 
and  successful  scholar  of  modem  times  in  this  branch  of 
literature,  published  in  1851  thirteen,  to  wit :  1,  Acts 
of  Peter  and  Paul ;  2,  of  Paul  and  Thecla ;  3,  of  Barna- 
bas by  Mark;  4,  of  Philip ;  5,  of  Philip  in  Greece ;  6, 
of  Andrew ;  7,  of  Andrew  and  Matthias ;  8,  Acts  and 
Martyrdom  of  Matthew ;  9,  Acts  of  Thomas ;  10,  The 
Consummation  (Teleiosis)  of  Thomas;  11,  Acts  of 
Bartholomew ;  12,  Acts  of  Thaddeus ;  13,  Acts  of  John. 

Some  of  these  are  of  very  early  date,  reaching  as  high 
at  least  as  the  beginning  of  the  third  or  latter  part  of 
the  second  century,  but  they  were  never  delivered  to  any 
of  the  churches.  They  were  written  for  the  most  part, 
as  TertuUian,  Eusebius,  Gelasius,  Epiphanius,  Jerome, 
Augustin,  and  other  ancient  witnesses  assure  us  (Tis- 
chendorf, Prolog.),  in  the  interest  of  some  particular 
error  to  which  the  churches  were  opposed,  and  they  never 
had  any  very  wide  circulation.  The  most  ancient  existing 
manuscripts  of  these  books  are  generally  not  earlier 
than  the  tenth  or  the  eleventh  century ;  and  a  slight 
inspection  of  them  fully  justifies  the  sound  discretion  of 
the  early  Christians  in  rejecting  them.  It  is  indeed 
surprising  that  books  written  so  near  the  apostolic  times, 
and  among  the  class  of  people  to  whom  the  apostles 
preached,  should  be  so  entirely  diflferent  from  all  the 
apostolic  writings.  To  the  candid  thinker  the  contrast 
affords  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  absolute 
divine  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  booka  We 
will  select  for  examination  two  of  the  best  of  these 
apocryphal  Acts,  those  numbered  2  and  7  in  the  enu- 
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meration  of  Tischendorf ;  and  will  endeavour  to  make 
the  analysis  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  put  the  reader 
entirely  in  possession  of  the  means  of  judging  between 
these  and  our  sacred  books. 


ACTS  OF  PAUL  AND  THECLA. 

This  book  must  be  very  ancient,  for  it  is  mentioned 
by  Tertullian,  who  was  bom  A.D.  160.  We  have  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  book,  as  we  now  read 
it,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as  that  which 
was  read  by  Tertullian ;  though  of  course,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  ancient  books,  there  are  variations  and  errors  in 
the  written  text.  It  sometimes  had  for  its  title,  *  Con- 
cerning the  holy  and  glorious  and  illustrious  martyr 
Thecla,  who  was  in  Iconium.'  Theda  is  a  saint  both  in 
the  Greek  and  Eomish  churches,  and  her  virtues  are 
celebrated  by  the  latter  on  the  23rd  of  September.  The 
two  oldest  manuscripts  which  Tischendorf  found  are  both 
in  Paris,  and  both  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Tertullian  says  the  book  was  first  written  in  the  in- 
terest of  those  that  held  that  women  had  the  right  to 
preach  and  baptize  ;  and  it  was  much  esteemed  by  the 
early  Quakers,  as  sustaining  their  views  of  the  position 
of  women  in  the  church. 

The  following  extract,  being  the  first  five  chapters  in 
the  old  English  translation  by  Archbishop  Wake,  will 
give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  whole  book,  and  enable  the 
reader  to  make  a  fair  comparison  between  the  best  of  the 
apocryphal  and  the  canonical  Acts : 

"  When  Paul  went  up  to  Iconium,  after  his  flight  from 
Antioch,  Demas  and  Hermogenes  became  his  compa- 
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nions,  who  were  then  full  of  hypocrisy.  But  Paul,  looking 
only  at  the  goodness  of  God,  did  them  no  harm,  but 
loved  them  greatly.  Accordingly  he  endeavoured  to 
make  agreeable  to  them  all  the  oracles  and  doctrines  of 
Christ  and  the  design  of  the  Gospel  of  God's  well-beloved 
Son,  instructing  them  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ  as  it 
was  revealed  to  him.  And  a  certain  man  named  Onesi- 
phorus,  hearing  that  Paul  was  come  to  Iconium,  went 
out  speedily  to  meet  him,  together  with  his  wife  Lectra, 
and  his  sons  Simmia  and  Zeno,  to  invite  him  to  their 
house.  For  Titus  had  given  them  a  description  of  Paul's 
personage,  they  as  yet  not  knowing  him  in  person,  but 
only  being  acquainted  with  his  character.  They  went 
in  the  king's  highway  to  Lystra,  and  stood  there  waiting 
for  him,  comparing  all  who  passed  by  with  that  descrip- 
tion which  Titus  had  given  them.  At  length  they  saw 
a  man  coming  (namely,  Paul),  of  a  low  stature,  bald  (or 
shaved)  on  the  head,  crooked  thighs,  handsome  legs, 
hollow-eyed ;  had  a  crooked  nose ;  full  of  grace ;  for 
sometimes  he  appeared  as  a  man,  sometimes  he  had  the 
countenance  of  an  angel.  And  Paul  saw  Onesiphorus, 
and  was  glad.  And  Onesiphorus  said.  Hail,  thou  servant 
of  the  blessed  God.  Paul  replied,  The  grace  of  God  be 
with  thee  and  thy  family.  But  Demas  and  Hermogenes 
were  moved  with  envy,  and  under  a  show  of  great  reli- 
gion Demas  said.  And  are  not  we  also  servants  of  the 
blessed  God  ?  Why  didst  thou  not  salute  us  ?  Onesi- 
phorus replied,  Because  I  have  not  perceived  in  you  the 
fruits  of  righteousness :  nevertheless,  if  ye  are  of  that 
sort,  ye  shall  be  welcome  to  my  house  also.  Then  Paul 
went  into  the  house  of  Onesiphorus,  and  there  was 
great  joy  among  the  family  on  that  account ;   and  they 
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employed  themselves  in  prayer,  breaking  of  bread,  and 
hearing  Paul  preach  the  word  of  God  concerning  tempe- 
rance and  the  resurrection,  in  the  following  manner: 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God. 
Blessed  are  they  who  keep  their  flesh  undefiled  (or  pure), 
for  they  shall  be  the  temples  of  God.  Blessed  are  the 
temperate  (or  chaste),  for  God  will  reveal  himself  to 
them.  Blessed  are  they  who  abandon  their  secular  en- 
joyments, for  they  shall  be  accepted  of  God.  Blessed 
are  they  who  have  wives  as  though  they  had  them  not, 
for  they  shall  be  made  angels  of  God.  Blessed  are  they 
who  tremble  at  the  word  of  God,  for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted. Blessed  are  they  who  keep  their  baptism  pure, 
for  they  shall  find  peace  with  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  Blessed  are  they  wlio  pursue  the  wisdom  (or 
doctrine)  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
sons  of  the  Most  High.  Blessed  are  they  who  observe 
the  instructions  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  they  shall  dwell  in 
eternal  light.  Blessed  are  they  who  for  the  love  of 
Christ  abandon  the  glories  of  the  world,  for  they  shall 
judge  angels,  and  be  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  Christ, 
and  shall  not  suffer  the  bitterness  of  the  last  judgment. 
Blessed  are  the  bodies  and  souls  of  virgins,  for  they  are 
acceptable  to  God,  and  shall  not  lose  the  reward  of  their 
virginity  ;  for  the  word  of  their  (heavenly)  Father  shall 
prove  effectual  to  their  salvation  in  the  day  of  his  Son, 
and  they  shall  enjoy  rest  for  evermore. 

"  While  Paul  was  preaching  this  sermon  in  the  church 
which  was  in  the  house  of  Onesiphorus,  a  certain  virgin 
named  Thecla  (whose  mother's  name  was  Theoclia)  and 
who  was  betrothed  to  a  man  named  Thamyris,  sat  at 
a  certain  window  in  her  house,  from  whence,  by  the 
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advantage  of  a  window  in  the  house  where  Paul  was, 
she  both  night  and  day  heard  Paul's  sermons  concerning 
God,  concerning  charity,  concerning  faith  in  Christ,  and 
concerning  prayer;  nor  would  she  depart  from  the 
window  till  with  exceeding  joy  she  was  subdued  to  the 
doctrines  of  faith.  At  length,  when  she  saw  many 
women  and  virgins  going  in  to  Paul,  she  earnestly  de- 
sired that  she  might  be  thought  worthy  to  appear  in  his 
presence  and  hear  the  word  of  Christ ;  for  she  had  not 
yet  seen  Paul's  person,  but  only  heard  his  sermons,  and 
that  alone.  But  when  she  would  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  depart  from  the  window,  her  mother  sent  to  Thamyris, 
who  came  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  as  hoping  now  to 
marry  her.  Accordingly  he  said  to  Theoclia,  Where  is 
my  Thecla  ?  Theoclia  replied,  Thamyris,  I  have  some- 
thing very  strange  to  tell  you  ;  for  Thecla,  for  the  space 
of  three  days,  will  not  move  from  the  window,  not  so 
much  as  to  eat  or  drink,  but  is  so  intent  on  hearing  the 
artful  and  delusive  discourses  of  a  certain  foreigner,  that 
I  perfectly  admire,  Thamyris,  that  a  young  woman  of 
her  known  modesty  will  suffer  herself  to  be  so  pre- 
vailed upon.  For  that  man  has  disturbed  the  whole 
city  of  Iconium,  and  even  your  Thecla  among  others. 
All  the  women  and  young  men  flock  to  him  to  receive 
his  doctrine  ;  who,  besides  all  the  rest,  tells  them  that 
there  is  but  one  Gk)d,  who  alone  is  to  be  worshipped,  and 
that  we  ought  to  live  in  chastity.  Notwithstanding  this, 
my  daughter  Thecla,  like  a  spider's  web  fastened  to  the 
window,  is  captivated  by  the  discourses  of  Paul,  and 
attends  upon  them  with  prodigious  eagerness  and  vast 
delight ;  and  thus,  by  attending  on  what  he  says,  the 
young  woman  is  seduced.      Now  then  do  you  go  and 
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speak  to  her,  for  she  is  betrothed  to  you.  Accordingly 
Thamyris  went,  and  having  saluted  her,  taking  care  not 
to  surprise  her,  he  said,  Thecla,  my  spouse,  why  sittest 
thou  in  this  melancholy  posture  ?  What  strange  impres- 
sions are  made  upon  thee?  Turn  to  Thamyris,  and 
blush.  Her  mother  also  spake  to  her  after  the  same 
manner,  and  said,  Child,  why  dost  thou  sit  so  melancholy, 
and,  like  one  astonished,  makest  no  reply  ?  Then  they 
wept  exceedingly;  Thamyris,  that  he  had  lost  his 
spouse ;  Theoclia,  that  she  had  lost  her  daughter ;  and 
the  maids,  that  they  had  lost  their  mistress ;  and  there 
was  a  universal  mourning  in  the  family.  But  all  these 
things  made  no  impression  upon  Thecla,  so  as  to  incline 
her  so  much  as  to  turn  to  them  and  take  notice  of  them^ 
for  she  still  regarded  the  discourses  of  Paul.  Then 
Thamyris  ran  forth  into  the  street,  to  observe  who  they 
were  that  went  in  to  Paul  and  came  out  from  him  ;  and 
he  saw  two  men  engaged  in  a  very  warm  dispute,  and 
said  to  them  :  Sirs,  what  business  have  you  here  ?  and 
who  is  that  man  within,  belonging  to  you,  who  deludes 
the  minds  of  men,  both  young  men  and  virgins,  per- 
suading them  that  they  ought  not  to  marry,  but  con- 
tinue as  they  are  ?  I  promise  to  give  you  a  considerable 
sum  if  you  will  give  me  a  just  account  of  him ;  for  I  am 
the  chief  person  of  this  city.  Demas  and  Hermogenes 
replied.  We  cannot  so  exactly. tell  who  he  is;  but  this 
we  know,  that  he  deprives  young  men  of  their  (intended) 
wives,  and  virgins  of  their  (intended)  husbands,  by  teach- 
ing, there  can  be  no  future  resurrection  unless  ye  con- 
tinue in  chastity,  and  do  not  defile  your  flesh. 

•'  Then  said  Thamyris,  Come  along  with  me  to   my 
house,  and  refresh  yourselves.     So  they  went  to  a  very 
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splendid  entertainment,  where  there  was  wine  in  abun- 
dance and  very  rich  provision.  They  were  brought  to 
a  table  very  richly  spread,  and  made  to  drink  plentifully 
by  Thamyris,  on  account  of  the  love  he  had  for  Thecia, 
and  his  desire  to  marry  her.  Then  Thamyris  said,  I 
desire  you  would  inform  me  what  the  doctrines  of  this 
Paul  are,  that  I  may  understand  them ;  for  I  am  under 
no  small  concern  about  Thecia,  seeing  she  delights  in 
that  stranger's  discourses,  so  that  I  am  in  danger  of 
losing  my  intended  wife.  Then  Demas  and  Hermogenes 
answered  both  together,  and  said :  Let  him  be  brought 
before  the  governor  Castellius,  as  one  who  endeavours 
to  persuade  the  people  into  the  new  religion  of  the 
Christians,  and  he,  according  to  the  order  of  Caesar,  will 
put  him  to  death,  by  which  means  you  will  obtain  your 
wife ;  while  we  at  the  same  time  will  teach  her  that  the 
resurrection  which  he  speaks  of  is  already  come,  and 
consists  in  our  having  children  ;  and  that  we  then  arose 
again  when  we  came  to  the  knowledge  of  God. 
Thamyris,  having  this  account  from  them,  was  filled 
with  hot  resentment ;  and  rising  early  in  the  morning, 
he  went  to  the  house  of  Onesiphorus,  attended  by  the 
magistrates,  the  jailor,  and  a  great  multitude  of  people 
with  staves,  and  said  to  Paul,  Thou  hast  perverted  the 
city  of  Iconium,  and,  among  the  rest,  Thecia,  who  is 
betrothed  to  me,  so  that  now  she  will  not  marry  me. 
Thou  shalt  therefore  go  with  us  to  the  governor  Cas- 
tellius. And  all  the  multitude  cried  out,  Away  with 
this  impostor  (magician),  for  he  has  perverted  the  minds 
of  our  wives,  and  all  the  people  hearken  to  him. 

"  Then  Thamyris,  standing  before  the  governor's  judg- 
ment-seat, spake  with  a  loud   voice  in  the  following 
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manner :  0  governor,  I  know  not  whence  this  man 
*  Cometh,  but  he  is  one  who  teaches  that  matrimony  is 
unlawful.  Command  him  therefore  to  declare  before 
you  for  what  reason  he  publishes  such  doctrines.  While 
he  was  saying  thus,  Demas  and  Hermogenes  whispered 
to  Thamyris,  and  said,  Say  that  he  is  a  Christian,  and 
he  will  presently  be  put  to  death.  But  the  governor 
was  more  deliberate,  and  calling  to  Paul,  he  said.  Who 
art  thou  ?  What  dost  thou  teach  ?  They  seem  to  lay 
gross  crimes  to  thy  charge.  Paul  then  spake  with  a 
loud  voice,  saying.  As  I  am  now  called  to  give  an 
account,  0  governor,  of  my  doctrines,  I  desire  your 
audience.  That  God,  who  is  a  God  of  vengeance,  and 
who  stands  in  need  of  nothing  but  the  salvation  of  his 
creatures,  has  sent  me  to  reclaim  them  from  their 
wickedness  and  corruptions,  from  all  (sinful)  pleasures, 
and  from  death,  and  to  persuade  them  to  sin  no  more. 
On  this  account  God  sent  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
I  preach;  and  in  whom  I  instruct  men  to  place  their 
hopes,  as  that  person  who  only  had  such  compassion  on 
the  deluded  world,  that  it  might  not,  0  governor,  be 
condemned,  but  have  faith,  the  fear  of  God,  the  know- 
ledge of  religion,  and  the  love  of  truth.  So  that  if  I 
only  teach  those  things  which  I  have  received  by 
revelation  from  God,  where  is  my  crime  ?  When  the 
governor  heard  this  he  ordered  Paul  to  be  bound,  and 
to  be  put  in  prison,  till  he  should  be  more  at  leisure  to 
hear  him  more  fully.  But  in  the  night,  Thecla,  taking 
off  her  earrings,  gave  them  to  the  turnkey  of  the  prison, 
who  then  opened  the  doors  to  her,  and  let  her  in ;  and 
when  she  made  a  present  of  a  silver  looking-glass  to  the 
jailor,  was  allowed  to  go  into  the  room  where  Paul  was. 
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Then  she  sat  down  at  his  feet,  and  heard  from  him  the 
great  things  of  God.  And  as  she  perceived  Paul  not  to 
be  afraid  of  suffering,  but  that  by  divine  assistance  he 
behaved  himself  with  courage,  her  faith  so  far  increased 
that  she  kissed  his  chains. 

'*  At  length  Thecla  was  missed,  and  sought  for  by  the 
family  and  by  Thamyris  in  every  street,  as  though  she 
had  been  lost ;  till  one  of  the  porter's  fellow-servants 
told  them  that  she  had  gone  out  in  the  night  time. 
Then  they  examined  the  porter,  and  he  told  them  that 
she  was  gone  to  the  prison  to  the  strange  man.  They 
went  therefore  according  to  his  direction,  and  there 
found  her ;  and  when  they  came  out,  they  got  a  mob 
together,  and  went  and  told  the  governor  all  that 
happened.  Upon  which  he  ordered  Paul  to  be  brought 
before  his  judgment- seat.  Thecla  in  the  mean  time 
lay  wallowing  on  the  ground,  in  the  prison,  in  that  same 
place  where  Paul  had  sat  to  teach  her;  upon  which 
the  governor  also  ordered  her  to  be  brought  beforp 
his  judgment-seat ;  which  summons  she  received  with 
joy,  and  went.  When  Paul  was  brought  thither,  the 
mob  with  more  vehemence  cried  out.  He  is  a  magician ; 
let  him  die.  Nevertheless,  the  governor  attended  with 
pleasure  upon  Paul's  discourses  of  the  holy  works  of 
Christ ;  and,  after  a  council  called,  he  summoned  Thecla, 
and  said  to  her,  Why  do  you  not,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  Iconians,  marry  Thamyris  ?  She  stood  still,  witli 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  Paul ;  and  finding  she  made  no 
reply,  Theoclia  her  mother  cried  out,  saying,  Let  the 
unjust  creature  be  burnt ;  let  her  be  burnt  in  the  midst 
of  the  theatre  for  refusing  Thamyris,  that  all  women 
may  learn  fi:om  her  to  avoid  such  practices.     Then  the 
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goveraor  was  exceedingly  concerned,  and  ordered  Paul 
to  be  whipped  out  of  the  city,  and  Thecla  to  be  burnt. 
So  the  governor  arose,  and  went  immediately  into  the 
theatre ;  and  all  the  people  went  forth  to  see  the  dismal 
sight.  But  Thecla,  just  as  a  lamb  in  the  wilderness 
looks  every  way  to  see  his  shepherd,  looked  around  for 
Paul ;  and  as  she  was  looking  upon  the  multitude  she 
saw  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  likeness  of  Paul,  and  said  to 
herself,  Paul  is  come  to  see  me  in  my  distressed  circiun- 
stances.  And  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him  ;  but  he 
instantly  ascended  up  to  heaven  while  she  looked  on 
him.  Then  the  young  men  and  women  brought  wood 
and  straw  for  the  burning  of  Thecla;  who  being  brought 
naked  to  the  stake,  extorted  tears  from  the  governor, 
with  surprise,  at  beholding  the  greatness  of  her  beauty. 
And  when  thoy  had  placed  the  wood  in  order,  the 
people  commanded  her  to  go  upon  it ;  which  she  did, 
first  making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Then  the  people  set 
fire  to  the  pile.  Though  the  flame  was  exceeding  large 
it  did  not  touch  her ;  for  God  took  compassion  on  her, 
and  caused  a  great  eruption  fron  the  earth  beneath,  and 
a  cloud  from  above  to  pour  down  great  quantities  of 
rain  and  hail,  insomuch  that  by  the  rupture  of  the 
earth  very  many  were  in  great  danger,  and  some  were 
killed,  the  fire  was  extinguished,  and  Thecla  preserved." 

ACTS  OF  ANDREW  AND  MATTHIAS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  THE 
CANNIBALS. 

In  some  authorities  the  latter  apostle  is  Matthew 
instead  of  Matthias,  though  the  above  title  is  the  usual 
one.     With  some  the  city  of  the  cannibals  is  Sinope, 
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in  Pontus  of  the  Scythians,  while  others  suppose  it  to  be 
Mynnene  in  Ethiopia.  The  book  is  ancient,  but  not  so 
old  as  the  preceding ;  and  it  exists  in  the  manuscript 
and  other  authorities  with  very  considerable  variations. 
The  two  oldest  manuscripts  used  by  Tischendorf  are  in 
Paris,  and  of  the  eleventh  and  the  fifteenth  centuries. 
There  are  also  a  few  fragments  in  Paris  in  the  uncial 
letters,  which  Tischendorf  and  Thilo  judge  to  be  as 
early  as  the  eighth  century. 

The  following  brief  analysis  of  the  story  will  give  the 
reader  a  correct  idea  of  the  book,  and  enable  him  to 
make  an  intelligible  comparison  between  it  and  the 
Acts  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  twelve  apostles  were  gathered  together  and 
assigned  their  different  missionary  fields  by  lot,  and  it 
fell  to  Matthias  to  go  to  the  country  of  the  cannibals. 
Instead  of  bread  and  water,  the  cannibals  ate  the  flesh 
and  drank  the  blood  of  strangers  who  visited  their  coast. 
They  put  out  the  eyes  of  these  unhappy  wanderers  and 
gave  them  a  bewitching  draught,  which  deprived  them 
of  their  reason,  so  that  they  wandered  about  eating  hay 
and  grass  like  cattle.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of 
the  man  of  God  they  put  him  in  chains,  destroyed  his 
eyes,  and  gave  him  the  bewitching  drink.  But  he 
retained  his  reason,  and  continued  to  praise  the  Lord. 
At  night,  in  prison,  he  shed  bitter  tears  and  offered 
earnest  prayers  to  God.  Suddenly  the  prison  was  illumi- 
nated, and  a  heavenly  voice  assured  him  that  he  would 
soon  be  delivered  from  his  distress  by  Andrew,  who 
would  shortly  visit  his  prison.  Every  thirty  days  the 
heathen  held  a  solemn  assembly,  in  which  they  desig- 
nated the  prisoner  who  in  his  turn  would  be  served  as 
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a  meal  at  their  public  table.     Matthias  awaited  with 
patience  his  approaching  doom. 

Meanwhile  Andrew,  who  was  preaching  in  Achaia, 
received  from  heaven  a  command  that  he  should  in 
three  days  go  to  the  city  of  the  cannibals,  where  his 
brother  and  companion  was  in  danger.  At  first  he 
hesitated,  it  was  a  great  distance  and  he  did  not  know 
the  way ;  but  God  commanded  him  to  hasten  to  the 
sea-shore  early  the  next  morning.  When  Andrew  and 
his  companions  reached  the  thore  at  the  appointed  time, 
he  saw  a  skiff  approaching  manned  with  three  sailors. 
These  were  Jesus  the  Almighty  God,  and  two  of  his 
angels,  all  disguised  in  human  form  like  common  men  ; 
and  Andrew,  not  knowing  them,  asked  for  a  passage. 
At  first  the  boat-master  declined  unless  he  was  paid  the 
passage  money  ;  but  when  Andrew  assured  him  that  he 
had  neither  money  nor  goods,  but  was  an  apostle  of  the 
blessed  Saviour,  and  was  travelling  under  his  Master's 
directions,  he  and  his  associates  were  received  into  the 
boat.  Andrew  admired  the  youthful  beauty  and  handi- 
ness  of  the  boat-master,  who  directed  his  angels  to 
refresh  the  poor  pilgrims  with  food.  A  severe  storm 
arose,  and  the  companions  of  Andrew  were  afraid.  The 
boat-master  offered  to  set  them  ashore,  but  they  were 
ashamed  to  seek  their  own  safety  and  leave  the  apostle. 
Andrew  comforted  them,  and  reminded  them  that  the 
blessed  Saviour  had  once  suddenly  stilled  a  like  violent 
tempest.  They  fell  asleep,  the  waves  were  calmed,  and 
Andrew  entered  into  edifying  conversation  with  the 
heavenly  boat-master.  He  asked  of  the  apostle  an 
accurate  narrative  of  the  deeds  and  miracles  of  the 
Saviour.     Andrew  related  how  that  Christ,  when  teased 
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by  the  unbelieving  multitude  for  a  miracle,  commanded 
the  statues  of  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  which  were 
fixed  on  the  walls  of  the  Temple,  to  come  down  apd  go 
to  Mamre,  and  there  call  the  three  great  patriarchs  from 
their  graves';  and  thus  he  gave  them  an  irresistible 
proof  of  his  divine  power.  In  such  conversation  the 
time  passed;  and  at  length  Andrew,  overcome  with 
weariness,  fell  asleep.  In  this  condition  God  directed  his 
angels  to  bear  him  safely  to  the  shore,  where  on  awak- 
ing the  next  morning  he  fcjimd  himself  in  sight  of  the 
prison  of  Matthias.  His '  associates  were  also  asleep 
beside  him,  whom  he  aroused  and  informed  them  that 
the  man  with  whom  they  had  sailed  the  day  before 
could  have  been  none  other  than  the  Supreme  Being, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Indeed,  they  answered,  while 
we  were  asleep,  eagles  came  and  took  our  souls  and  bore 
them  through  the  air  to  heaven ;  and  there  we  heard  an 
innumerable  company  of  angels,  with  a  thousand  voices, 
praising  the  Lord  God,  and  we  saw  the  twelve  apostles 
standing  before  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  angels  minis- 
tering to  them. 

Delighted  with  this  vision,  Andrew  ofifered  thanks- 
giving to  God,  and  besought  pardon  of  the  Creator  for 
all  he  had  said  the  day  before  without  recognizing  the 
Almighty  on  board  the  boat.  Then  God  again  made 
himself  visible  and  spake  peace  to  him,  and  said.  Thou 
wert  guilty  of  a  greater  sin  in  Achaia,  when  thou  didst 
despond  on  account  of  the  long  distance  and  the  voyage 
by  sea,  for  all  things  are  possible  with  God.  But  go  up 
to  the  prison  and  deliver  thy  brother  and  his  fellow 
prisoners.  Then  thy  sorrows  will  begin ;  but  endure 
them  steadfastly,  and  remember  the  torments  which  I 
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suffered  on  the  cross.  Invisibly  then,  for  the  hand  of 
God  covered  his  steps,  Andrew  came  up  to  the  prison. 
Seven  sentries  stood  before  the  door,  and  they  suddenly 
fell  dead.  The  door  of  itself  sprang  open,  the  heathen 
were  in  a  drunken  sleep,  and  Matthias  sat  alone  in  the 
murderer  s  den.  The  apostles  recognized  and  embraced 
and  kissed  each  other,  and  then  knelt  down  and  prayed. 
Matthias  now  without  delay  proposed  to  leave  the  prison, 
he  and  two  hundred  and  forty  others,  whose  way  God 
concealed  by  a  cloud,  so  that  no  swift  messenger  of  the 
enemy  could  overtake  them.  Andrew  attended  them, 
and  then  cheerfully  returned  to  the  city,  and  sat  down 
by  a  brazen  pillar  to  await  what  might  happen. 

Meanwhile  the  time  of  the  heathen  festival  approached, 
and  the  heathen  designed  to  bring  out  one  of  the  prisoners 
and  devote  him  to  death.  But  they  were  disappointed. 
They  found  the  prison  open  and  the  sentries  dead.  The 
frightful  tidings  spread,  and  hunger  and  terror  took  pos- 
session of  the  multitude.  All  the  citizens  were  called 
together,  and  lots  cast  to  determine  who  should  be  slain, 
that  his  body  might  afford  food  for  the  rest.  The  lot 
fell  upon  a  respectable  old  man,  whom  they  immediately 
bound.  Lamenting,  he  offered  them  his  young  son 
instead,  whom  the  hungry  multitude  gladly  accepted. 
Now  the  youth,  being  fettered,  raised  a  bitter  cry,  and 
Andrew,  who  saw  all  from  his  pillar,  was  inwardly 
moved  by  it.  He  prayed  to  God  for  the  innocent  one, 
and  was  heard,  for  the  weapons  which  they  directed 
against  the  boy  melted  like  wax.  The  boy  was  set  free, 
but  raging  hunger  again  began  to  be  felt  among  the 
people. 

Now  the  Devil,  black  and  hateful,  appeared  in  the 
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form  of  a  miserable  man,  and  betrayed  the  presence  of 
the  saint  who  had  caused  the  prisoners  to  escape,  that 
against  him  all  the  wrath  of  the  people  might  be  turned. 
Andrew  ridiculed  the  fiend,  who  only  inflamed  the 
people  the  more.  A  divine  voice  directed  the  apostle  to 
come  out  from  behind  the  pillar  and  show  himself  to  the 
people.  His  hands  were  now  bound,  and  the  multitude 
dragged  him  through  the  streets  and  over  stones  and 
rocks  all  day  till  evening ;  his  body  was  torn  and 
trickled  with  blood,  but  his  soul  was  steadfast  and 
believing.  Andrew  spent  the  night  in  prison  ;  but  early 
in  the  morning  he  is  again  beset,  and  his  tortures  com- 
mence anew.  The  cries  of  the  sufiferer  ascend  to 
heaven;  the  Devil  excites  the  multitude  more  and 
more  ;  in  the  evening  he  comes  with  six  others  to  insult 
Andrew,  but  is  driven  off  by  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

On  the  third  morning  the  tortures  are  again  renewed, 
and  are  continued  through  the  day.  Andrew  prays  and 
longs  for  death,  his  blood  is  spread  over  the  ground,  his 
hairs  are  scattered  along  the  way.  The  heavenly  King 
directs  him  to  look  back,  and  he  sees  blossoming  trees 
growing  up  in  the  places  where  the  drops  of  blood  had 
fallen ;  and  when  the  enemies  had  for  the  fourth  time 
brought  the  saint  back  to  his  prison,  God  drew  near  and 
greeted  him,  and  gave  strength  and  soundness  to  his 
wounded  body  as  at  the  beginning. 

Now  he  noticed  by  the  wall  two  large  weather-stained 
stone  pillars,  and  one  of  them  he  thus  addressed :  It  is 
the  will  of  God,  the  Almighty,  that  streams  should  pour 
forth  from  thee  among  the  heathen  people.  Thou  art 
resplendent  with  gold,  and  in  ancient  times  the  Lord 
was  pleased  to  write  on  thee  his  ten  commandments ; 
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but  to-day  there  is  reserved  for  thee  a  still  greater 
honour,  for  thou  shalt  proclaim  the  couQsel  of  God. 
Scarcely  had  the  saint  uttered  these  words,  when  the 
stone  was  rent,  and  endless  floods  of  water  were  poured 
forth  from  it,  which  increased  to  a  mighty  river.  Many 
children  were  drowned,  and  the  men  tried  to  flee  to  the 
mountains  ;  but  an  angel  with  a  flaming  sword  stopped 
the  way,  the  waves  increased,  the  wilderness  howled,  and 
firebrands  flew  about.  There  was  a  universal  yell  of 
grief  and  terror,  and  at  length  one  cried  aloud,  You  see 
now  for  yourselves  that  we  have  laid  the  innocent 
stranger  in  chains;  therefore  a  frightful  punishment 
awaits  us ;  hurry,  let  us  unchain  him  and  beg  of  him  for 
help.  They  hastened  to  unbind  him,  but  the  water  still 
increased,  and  the  flood  became  so  great  that  it  reached 
to  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  men.  But  Andrew 
addressed  the  water-flood,  and  the  heavens  became  fair, 
and  the  earth  opened  its  mouth  and  drank  in  the  waters. 
Fourteen  of  the  worst  men  were  ^rawn  into  the  abyss 
and  disappeared  from  the  earth.  All  the  people  trem- 
bled for  fear,  and  acknowledged  that  God  had  sent  this 
holy  man.  Andrew  warned  and  exhorted,  and  uttered 
a  prayer  for  the  souls  of  the  children  who  had  found 
death  in  the  flood.  The  prayer  was  acceptable  to  the 
Most  High.  He  ordered  that  they  should  rise  from  the 
dead ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  returned  to  life  they  were 
baptized  and  received  under  the  divine  protection.  In 
the  place  where  the  flood  sprung  up  and  baptism  was 
administered,  Andrew  caused  a  church  to  be  built ;  and 
from  all  places  men  and  women  were  assembled  and 
were  baptized,  and  renounced  the  service  of  the  Devil 
and  the  heathen  altars.     Afterwards  Andrew  appointed 
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a  pi^us  bishop  over  them  by  the  name  of  Plato,  and 
longed  himself  to  leave  the  comitry  and  go  over  the  sea. 
All  were  grieved  that  he  would  depart  from  them  so 
soon,  and  a  voice  from  heaven  warned  him  that  he 
should  remain  yet  seven  days  longer  with  his  new  flock 
and  confirm  their  faith.  So  long  did  he  teach  and 
strengthen  them,  to  the  disgust  of  the  Devil,  who  saw 
all  these  people  delivered  from  hell.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  appointed  time  Andrew  prepared  himself  for  his 
journey;  the  people  accompanied  him  with  sadness  to  the 
shore,  looked  after  the  ship  so  long  as  their  eyes  could 
follow  it,  and  praised  the  eternal  God. 

The  above  extract  is  modelled  on  the  argument  to  an 
old  Anglo-Saxon  poem  published  by  J.  Grimm,  which 
gives  a  very  good  general  idea  of  the  book.  The  book 
itself  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  here,  and  in  this  case 
an  abstract  is  better  than  extracts.  In  this  poem  it  is 
throughout  Matthew  who  wrote  the  Gospel  that  is  the 
associate  of  Andrew. 

Here  we  have  a  fair  example  of  the  best  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  out  of  the  New  Testament.  Is  not  the 
difference  quite  as  great  and  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  we  have  already  shown  to  exist  between  the 
apocryphal  gospels  ^nd  the  canonical?  Would  it  not 
be  an  insult  to  the  common  sense  of  the  reader  even  to 
propose  to  him  the  question  seriously  whether  the  two 
classes  of  books  could  have  proceeded  from  the  same 
source?  The  apocryphal  Acts  were  among  the  best 
products  of  the  human  mind  of  that  period,  and  among 
the  people  who  were  nominally  Christian ;  and  the 
canonical  Acts,  as  the  contrast  shows,  must  have  been 
from  the  divine  and  not  the  human  mind. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  FOURTEEN  EPISTLES  OF  PAUL. 

The  following  is  the  chronological  order  in  which  the 
epistles  of  Paul  were  written  :  Thessalonians  L  and  II., 
Galatians,  Corinthians  I.  and  II.,  Romans,  Ephesians, 
Colossians,  Philemon,  Philippians,  Hebrews,  L  Timothy, 
Titus,  II.  Timothy. 

As  this  book  is  written  for  those  who  use  the  common 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the  common 
translations,  it  will  be  more  convenient  for  the  reader 
that  we  follow  the  usual  arrangement. 

epistle  to   the   ROMANS. 

That  this  epistle  is  a  genuine  production  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  is  susceptible  of  the  most  satisfactory 
proof,  and  the  fact  has  seldom  been  seriously  called  in 
question.  The  objections  of  the  Englishman  Evanson, 
published  about  a  century  since,  never .  made  much 
impression,  and  they  have  been  abundantly  refuted.  The 
testimony  of  the  early  Christian  writers  is  full  and 
unanimous.  We  have  direct  iedimony  from  Irenseus 
(adv.  Ha3r.  III.  xvi.  3),  Tertullian   (de   Cor.  Mil.  c.  6, 
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ad^^rax.  c.  13),  Clemens  Alex.  (Psed.  i.  p.  117,  Strom, 
iii.  457),  Origen,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  this 
epistle,  etc.,  etc.  The  indirect  testimony  also  of  quota- 
tions and  allusions  is  equally  copious  and  reliable,  e.gi. 
Clemens  Rom.  (Ep.  i.  ad  Cor.  ii.  35),  Polycarp  (ad  Phil. 
c.  6),  Theophilus  of  Antioch  (ad  Autol.  ii.  p.  99  ;  iii. 
p.  18),  the  letter  of  the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons, 
quoted  by  Eusebius  (*  EccL  Hist.'  v.  1),  and  many  others. 
(Compare  Guericke,  New  Test.  Isagog.  pp.  329,  30.) 
The  interned  evidence  is  no  less  clear  and  explicit.  See 
Paley's  *  Horse  Paulinse,'  chaps,  i.,  ii. 

But  why  did  the  apostle  write  to  the  Romans  in  the 
Greek  language  ?  Why  did  he  not  write  in  Latin  ? 
The  members  of  the  church  at  Rome  were  not  exclu- 
sively or  principally  natives  of  Rome,  or  even  of  Italy. 
The  population  of  Rome  at  that  time  was  composed 
of  persons  from  every  paict  of  the  Roman  empire,  from 
every  nation  under  heaven,  and  with  them  Greek  was 
the  common  language  of  social  intercourse,  business,  and 
literature.  The  native  Romans  themselves  neglected 
their  own  language  and  used  Greek.  Tacitus  de  Or. 
a  29  ;  Martial,  Epig.  xiv.  56 ;  Juvenal,  Lat.  vL  184-9. 

Authors,  Christian,  Jewish,  and  Pagan,  living  at 
Rome,  composed  their  works  in  Greek,  as  Clement, 
Justin  Martyr,  Josephus,  Plutarch,  Epictetus,  the  Em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius  (see  Tholuck  and  Alford  on 
Romans) ;  and  among  the  common  people,  with  whom 
the  Christians  would  generally  be  found,  the  predomi- 
nant language  was  Greek.     Juvenal,  Sat.  iii.  60-80. 

If  Paul  then  wished  to  be  understood  by  the  great 
body  of  the  church  members  at  Rome,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  write  in  Greek  rather  than  in  Latin. 
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The  epistle  was  written  at  Corinth,  probably  dming 
the  winter  of  A.D.  57-58.  Paul  had  then  been  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  twenty-eight  years.  A  part 
of  the  summer  A.D.  57  he  had  spent  in  Ephesus,  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  and  the  autumn  in  Macedonia  ; 
and  he  was  passing  the  three  winter  months  at  Corinth, 
whence  he  was  about  to  make  a  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
with  the  contributions  to  the  saints,  in  the  spring. 
Acts  XX.  2.  3,  1  Cor.  xv.  25,  xvi.  6. 

Phoebe,  a  deaconess  of  the  church  at  Cenchrea,  the 
eastern  seaport  of  Corinth,  bad  occasion  to  go  to 
Eome  on  business,  and  the  apostle  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  send  a  letter  by  her  to  the  important 
church  there,  though  he  had  himself  then  never 
visited  that  city. 

Compare  Acts  xix.  21,  xx.  1,  2,  6 ;  Rom.  xv.  24,  28, 
xiv.  1,  21,  23 ;  1  Cor.  L  14.  Among  the  members 
of  the  church  at  Rome  were  some  of  Paul's  relatives 
(Rom.  xvL  7),  and  some  of  his  intimate  friends,  with 
whom  he  had  been  acquainted  before  their  residence  in 
Rome.  He  speaks  of  Rufus  in  particular,  and  sends 
salutation  to  the  mother  of  Rufus  as  his  own  mother 
(Rom.  xvi.  13).  Was  this  Rufus  the  son  of  Simon  the 
Cyrenian  (Mark  xv.  21),  who  bore  the  cross  of  Jesus  ? 
And  was  Paul  an  inmate  of  that  family  while  he  studied 
at  Jerusalem  ? 

Among  the  persons  converted  at  Jerusalem  during 
the  first  Pentecost  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  are  men- 
tioned sojourning  Romans  (Acts  ii.  10),  and  among  the 
distinguished  teachers  of  that  church  Paul  mentions 
some  of  his  own  kinsmen  (Rom.  xvi.  7),  who  wer^ 
Christians  before   he  ;was.     It  is  probable,  then,  that 
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the^rst  foundations  of  the  Roman  church  were  laid 
by  Jewish  Christians  who  had  been  converted  by  the 
preaching  of  Peter.  The  statements  in  the  book  of 
Acts  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  believe  that  either 
Paul  or  Peter  were  at  Rome  during  the  eariy  period 
of  the  existence  of  that  church.  We  may,  however, 
without  hesitation  admit  the  historical  fact  that  they 
were  both  there  during  the  latter  part  of  their  lives ; 
though  probably  their  stay  was  but  brief,  Paul's  first 
visit  being  about  two  years,  and  his  second  a  much 
shorter  time,  and  Peter's  whole  stay  scarcely  exceeding 
one  year.  It  is  not  likely  that  either  apostle  ever  held 
any  ofl&cial  connection  with  that  particular  church  (Alford, 
Proleg.  to  Rom.  sec.  2).  Paul's  own  statements  show 
that  he  had  not  been  at  Rome  when  he  wrote  this 
epistle  (Rom.  i.  10,  13,  15,  xv.  23),  and  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Origen  that  Peter  did  not  come  to  Rome 
till  quite  the  latter  part  of  his  life  (Eusebius  *  Eccl. 
Hist.'  iii.  1),  and  there  is  no  testimony  in  the  Bible  or 
in  Christian  antiquity  to  the  contrary  effect  in  regard  to 
either.  All  the  probabilities  are  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  conclusion  above  stated. 

It  is  obvious  enough  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
and  perfectly  certain  from  the  contents  of  the  epistle, 
that  the  church  at  Rome  was  made  up  of  both  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Christians.  Chap.  ii.  17,  iii.  19,  iv.  1,  12, 
vii.  1-4,  ix.,  xi.,  plainly  have  reference  to  Jews ;  while 
i.  16-32,  vi.  17,  ix.  24,  30,  xi.  13-25,  28,  30,  xiv.  1, 
XV.  14,  as  plainly  refer  to  Gentiles.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  come  to  any  certain  conclusion  as  to  the 
lelative  strength  of  these  two  component  parts  of  the 
church ;  yet  from  some  passages,  as  i.  5,  6, 13,  xv.  16,  we 
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might  infer  that  the  Gentile  pairt  was  the  more  powerful 
and  influential. 

The  epistle,  unlike  the  others  we  have  from  Paul, 
except  that  to  the  Ephesians,  was  not  called  forth  by 
any  particular  exigency  in  the  church,  nor  is  it  designed 
to  meet  any  peculiar  circumstances.  On  this  account 
its  discussions  stand  on  a  broader  basis,  and  its  topics 
are  of  a  more  general  character  than  those  of  the  other 
epistles^  with  the  exception  already  mentioned.  In 
consequence  of  this  general  dogmatic  character  of  the 
book,  it  occupies  the  first  place  in  almost  all  manuscripts 
and  printed  editions  of  the  epistles,  though  not  by  any 
means  the  first  written  in  the  order  of  time ;  the  two 
to  the  Thessalonians,  that  to  the  Galatians,  and  the  two 
to  the  Corinthians,  having  all  preceded  it,  making  the 
Romans  the  sixth  instead  of  the  first.  The  epistles  would 
be  much  better  understood  if  read  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  written,  as  they  are  arranged  by  Conybeare 
and  Howson,  and  by  Wordsworth,  than  as  they  stand  in 
the  common  editions  of  the  Testament. 

It  is  the  general  object  of  the  epistle  to  point  out 
to  both  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  the  peculiar  mis- 
takes to  which  they  were  each  liable,  in  consequence 
of  prejudices  of  education,  position,  and  habits,  and  to 
lay  open  before  them  the  true  theory  and  practice  of 
the  Christian  religion.  After  a  general  introduction 
(i.  1-15),  he  makes  a  statement  of  his  subject,  namely, 
that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  power  of  God  to  sal- 
vation for  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  that  entirely 
through  the  justification  and  righteousness  which  is  by 
faith  (i.  16,  17).  That  such  a  method  of  salvation  is 
needed  by  the  Gentiles  is  plain  from  their  well  known 
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and  enormous  wickedness  (i.  18-42).  That  the  Jews 
also  equally  need  the  same  method  of  salvation  is  plain ; 
because,  though  they  have  higher  knowledge  and  better 
principles  than  the  Gentiles,  their  character  is  equally 
bad  if  not  worse ;  and  God  judges  of  men  exactly  by 
what  they  are  and  what  they  do,  and  not  by  what  they 
have  and  what  they  profess  (ii.  1-29).  He  then  answers 
some  objections  to  this  statement,  which  might  arise  in  the 
Jewish  mind  in  consequence  of  the  covenant  relation  of 
the  Jewish  nation  to  God,  and  the  promises  made  to 
the  fathers  (iii.  1-20).  He  then  sets  forth  the  nature 
of  that  justification  by  faith,  which  is  the  basis  of  his 
instructions  (iii.  21-31).  He  next  insists  that  this 
method  of  justification  is  not  new  or  peculiar  to  the 
Gospel;  that  Abraham  himself  was  justified  by  faith 
(iv.  1-4),  that  David  also  distinctly  recognizes  the  doc- 
trine (iv.  6-8),  that  Abraham  received  justification  by 
faith  before  he  was  circumcised  (iv.  9-12),  and  before  the 
law  was  given  (iv.  13-15)  ;  therefore  the  Jews,  who  have 
both  circumcision  and  the  law,  cannot  be  justified  unless 
they  have  Abraham's  faith  also ;  and  the  Gentiles,  who 
have  neither  circumcision  nor  the  law,  may  be  justified 
without  either  if  they  but  have  the  faith  of  Abraham 
(iv.  16, 17).  And  then  follows  an  exhibition  of  the  nature 
and  strength  of  Abraham's  faith  (iv.  18,  22),  and  an 
application  of  the  whole  to  the  subject  in  hand  (iv. 
23-25).  Next  the  advantages  of  this  justification  by 
faith,  peace  with  God,  and  confidence  in  his  love  (v. 
1-11) ;  and  a  contrast  between  what  we  have  lost  by 
Adam  and  what  we  may  gain  by  Christ,  showing  the 
latter  to  be  immeasurably  the  greater  (v.  12-21). 

Thus  far  the  subject  of  jmtijication — now  comes  that 
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of  sanctification.  This  doctrine  of  justification  does  not 
give  license  to  sin ;  for  1st,  the  very  nature  of  our  rela- 
tion to  Christ  forbids  us  to  sin,  vi.  1,  14  ;  2nd,  the 
different  wages  of  the  two  services,  sin  and  rioMeotcsness, 
should  bring  us  entirely  into  the  service  of  the  latter, 
vi.  15,  23  ;  and  3rd,  being  now  dead  to  the  law  and 
united  to  Christ,  instead  of  our  old  ineffectual  struggle 
against  sin,  we  have  in  Christ  an  inward  principle  of 
love  which  leads  to  a  willing  obedience,  vii.  1,  6. 
Further  to  illustrate  the  same  topic,  he  takes  the  most 
favourable  case  which  can  possibly  arise  under  the  law, 
that?  of  a  man  approving  and  loving  the  law,  and  sin- 
cerely desiring  to  become  holy  by  it,  but  without  Christ 
living  in  a  fruitless  struggle  and  baffled  in  every  en- 
deavour, vii.  7-25.  In  Christ  and  Christ  alone  sin  is 
overcome  and  sanctification  attained,  viii.  1-17.  So 
far  then  from  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  giving 
license  to  sin,  it  is  the  only  principle  which  can  possibly 
lead  men  to  holiness.  There  is  the  lawless  state  of  men, 
vii.  9 ;  the  legal  state,  vii.  5,  vii.  7-25 ;  and  the  glo- 
rious spiritual  state,  vii.  6,  viii.  1-17 ;  and  this  last  L® 
obtained  by  the  Gospel  and  the  Gospel  only ;  and  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Gospel  is  justification  by 
faith  alone,  apart  from  the  deeds  of  the  law,  iii. 
20,  28. 

The  glorious  consummation  of  the  completed  work  of 
redemption,  extending  as  widely  as  the  ruins  of  the  fall 
have  extended,  is  then  described,  viii.  18-39.  But  if 
the  preceding  be  true,  many  of  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham fall  out  of  their  covenant  relations  with  God.  He 
admits  it,  ix.  1-5,  but  affirms  that  this  is  nothing  new, 
ix.  6,  7  ;  the  same  has  happened  often  before,  as  he 
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shows  in  the  case  of  Ishmael,  ix.  8,  9,  aod  Esau,  ix. 
10,  13.  ^od  coDfers  special  favours,  accordiog  to  his 
own  sovereign  will,  as  he  shows  in  the  case  of  Moses,  ix. 
14-16,  and  chooses  his  own  time  and  manner  of  punish- 
ing transgressors,  as  he  shows  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh, 
ix.  17 ;  in  all  such  matters  he  acts  entirely  as  a  sove- 
reign, and  with  entire  justice  and  mercy,  ix.  18-24; 
and  moreover  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophets  had  them- 
selves expressly  predicted  that  the  time  would  come 
when  many  Gentiles  and  comparatively  few  Jews  would 
be  in  covenant  relation  with  God,  ix.  25-33.  The  cause 
of  all  this  is  entirely  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  and  nothing 
else,  X.  1-13,  and  their  inexcusable  unbelief,  for  they 
had  had  abundant  opportunity  both  to  hear  and  accept 
the  Gospel,  x.  ]  4-1 8,  as  Moses  and  Isaiah  had  before 
announced  would  be  the  case,  x.  19-21.  But  the  time 
would  come  when  Israel  would  repent  and  be  restored 
to  all  his  covenant  privileges,  xL  1-16;  the  Gentiles, 
therefore,  were  not  to  boast,  or  despise  the  Jews,  but  to 
be  humble  and  loving,  xi.  17-32  ;  and  then  he  breaks 
forth  into  a  rapturous  strain  of  praise  to  God  for  his 
marvellous  wisdom  and  goodness,  xi.  33-36.  Thus 
closes  the  dogmatic  part  of  this  most  wonderful  epistle, 
and  then  follows  the  practical  or  hortatory  part,  xii.-xv., 
and  the  eminently  social  and  sociable  conclusion,  xvi. 

STYLE  or  THE  EPISTLE. 

The  style  of  Paul  is  altogether  peculiar.  Nothing 
like  it,  I  believe,  can  be  found  out  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  the  style  of  a  Jewish  rabbi  rather  than  of 
a  classical   Greek  writer,  but  of  a  rabbi  of   a  very 
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peculiar  cast  of  character.  His  style  is  the  natural  out- 
growth of  these  elements  ;  to  wit,  the  fiery  impetuosity 
of  his  own  nature,  his  thorough  and  strictly  Jewish 
education,  and  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the 
Christian  theology  which  he  inculcated.  All  the  cha- 
racteristics of  his  style  culminate  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans.  He  cannot  be  called  a  perspicuous  writer,  but 
he  is  never  equivocal.  He  is  either  understood  or  not 
understood — seldom,  by  the  careful  student,  who  analyses 
his  own  thoughts,  misunderstood.  He  abounds  in  im- 
perfect parentheses,  that  is,  senteuces  which  interrupt 
the  flow  of  thought,  and  yet  are  so  essential  to  the  sub- 
sequent argument  that  they  cannot  be  omitted ;  and  he 
is  full  of  those  rhetorical  irregularities  which  the  Greeks 
designate  by  the  hard  names  of  anantopodoton  and 
analcolouthon.  He  frequently  uses  an  imperfect  kind,  of 
antithesis,  a  sort  of  philological  equation,  of  which  the 
two  sides  are  not  always  by  any  means  equal  as  they 
stand,  and  the  equalizing  must  be  made  by  the  reader, 
guided  by  the  purpose  and  context  of  the  sentences. 
He  so  isolates  himself  in  a  particular  topic  on  hand, 
that  often  he  states  universally  that  which  is  true  only 
with  limitations  ;  and  he  uses  prepositions  with  great 
profuseness  and  a  wide  latitude.  His  mind  had  been 
so  thorouglily  imbued  with  the  forms  of  Hebrew  thought, 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  almost  as 
essential  to  the  iutelligent  study  of  his  writings  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek.  He  darts  with  inconceivable 
rapidity  from  thought  to  thought,  so  that  one  must  be 
assiduously  on  the  watch  to  keep  him  in  sight.  He 
gives  himself  no  time  to  express  one  thought  fully 
before  he  hurries  on  to  another  ;  and  multitudes  of  ideas 
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are  struggling  in  his  soul  for  a  sinoultaneous  utterance. 
Yet  his  sentences  can  be  disintegrated  and  his  meaning 
ascertained — and  when  once  he  is  fairly  unravelled,  his 
thought  comes  out,  not  only  with  perfect  explicitness, 
but  with  warmth  the  most  genial  and  eloquence  unsur- 
passed. No  study  can  be  more  profitable  as  a  disciplin- 
ary exercise,  whether  mental,  ethical,  or  religious,  than 
the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

The  witnesses  for  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  are, 
Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Justin  Martyr, 
Letter  to  Diognetus,  Churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons, 
Lrenaeus,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  TertuDian,  Origeu,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Au- 
gustin. 

Clement  of  Borne :  **  Hateful  to  God,  not  only  those 
who  do  these  things,  but  those  who  have  pleasure  in 
them."    i.  23. 

Ignatius :  "  Of  the  race  of  David  according  to  the 
flesh,  son  of  man  and  son  of  God."    i.  9. 

Polycarp:  *'  We  must  all  stand  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ,  and  each  give  account  of  himself." 
xiv.  10. 

Justin  Martyr:  "For  all  have  gone  out  of  the  way, 
he  cries  out,  they  have  together  become  corrupt,"  etc. 
iii.  11-17. 

lrenaeus :  "  The  Apostle  Paul  writing  to  the  Romans, 
Paul  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  set  apart  for  the  Gospel 
of  God,"  etc.    i.  L 

Again  writing  to  the  Romans  concerning  Israel,  he 
says,  "  Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  as  to  the  flesh 
Christ  came,"  etc.    ix.  5. 

Theophilus :     *'  By  patient  continuance  in  well  doing 
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seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality,"  etc.  ii.  6-9. 
And  he  teaches  to  "  render  all  things  to  all,  honour  to 
whom  honour,  fear  to  whom  fear,"  etc.    xiii.  7,  8. 

Church  of  Vienne  and  Lyons :  "  They  hastened  to 
Christ,  showing  in  reality  that  the  sufferings  of  this 
time  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall 
be  revealed  to  us."     viii.  18. 

Clement  of  Alexandria :  *'  Behold,  says  Paul,  the 
goodness  and  severity  of  God."  xi.  22.  *'  Likewise  also 
Paul  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  writes,  We  who 
are  dead  to  sin,  how  shall  we  live  any  longer  in  it  ?" 
vi.  2. 

Tertullian :  "  But  I  shall  be  able  to  call  Christ  alone 
God,  as  the  same  apostle  says.  Of  whom  Christ,  who  is 
God  over  all  blessed  for  ever."  ix.  4.  "  Writing  to  the 
Romans,  Gentiles  by  nature  doing  the  things  which  are 
of  the  law."  ii.  14.  "As  also  Paul  says  to  the  Romans, 
And  not  only  so,  but  we  glory  in  tribulations  also," 
etc.    V.  3-5. 

Athenagoras :  '*  Why  should  I  care  for  sacrifices  and 
holocausts  of  which  God  has  no  need  ?  He  requires 
bloodless  victims  and  a  reasonable  service."  Rom.  xii. 
1 ;  Legat.  p.  13. 

Theophilus :  "  Upon  them  will  come  indignation  and 
wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish."  (Rom.  ii.  6.)  ad. 
Autol.,  p.  79. 

"  Divine  wisdom  requires  that  we  should  render  to  all 
their  dues,  honour  to  whom  honour,  fear  to  whom  fear, 
tribute  to  whom  tribute  ;  and  that  we  should  owe  no 
man  anything,  but  to  love  one  another."  (Rom.  xiii. 
7,  8.)  ad.  Autol.,  p.  126. 

Clement  of  Alexandria :     "  Behold,   therefore,   says 
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Paul,  the  goodness  and  severity  of  God ;  on  those  who 
fall  severity,  but  to  thee  goodness,  if  thou  continue  in 
his  goodness,  that  is,  faith  toward  Christ."  (Rom.  xi. 
22.)     Pffid.  p.  117. 

"  Likewise  also  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Eomans, 
writes :  How  shall  we  who  are  dead  to  sin  live  any 
longer  therein  ?  Seeing  that  our  old  man  is  crucified, 
that  the  body  of  sin  may  be  destroyed,  ....  neither 
yield  ye  your  members  the  instruments  of  unrighteous- 
ness to  iniquity."  (Rom.  vi.  2,  13.)  Strom,  iii. 

TertuUian  :  "  As  also  Paul  to  the  Romans,  saying  the 
Gentiles  by  nature  do  the  things  of  the  law."  (Rom.  ii. 
14.)    De  Coron.  2,  6. 

"  As  also  to  the  Romans  Paul  says.  And  not  only  so, 
but  we  glory  in  tribulation  also,  knowing  that  tribulation 
worketh  patience,  and  patience  experience,  and  experi- 
ence hope,  and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed."  (Rom.  v. 
3-9.)  Scorpi.  2,  13. 

Eusehius :  "  The  epistles  of  Paul  are  fourteen,  all  well 
known  and  beyond  doubt." 

"  The  same  apostle  in  the  addresses  at  the  close  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  14),  has  among  others 
made  mention  also  of  Hermas,"  etc. 

Aihenagoras :  "  "Why  sacrifice  to  me,  of  which  God  has 
no  need?  It  is  needful  to  offer  the  bloodless  victim, 
and  to  bring  forward  the  reasonable  service''  xii.  1. 

Tatian :  '^  This  God  we  know  from  his  acts,  and  ac- 
knowledge the  invisible  things  of  his  power  from  what 
he  has  made."     i.  20. 

No  book  was  ever  better  attested  by  unimpeachable 
witnesses  than  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans. 

The  testimony  is  so  constant,  uninterrupted,  abundant, 
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and  undisputed,  that  there  scarcely  seems  a  necessity 
for  quoting  more. 

For  the  remaining  epistles  of  Paul,  my  principal 
guides  and  authorities  are  Guericke  and  De  Wette,  the 
supematuralist  and  the  rationalist.  These  two  appear 
to  me  to  have  written,  each  from  his  own  particular 
point  of  view,  the  most  accurate  and  complete  introduc- 
tions to  these  epistles  that  have  yet  been  published. 
De  Wette  is  by  no  means  an  extreme  rationalist.  He 
had  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  extravagancies  of 
Strauss,  and  had  a  real  reverence  for  the  Scriptures  and 
for  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  was  rather  a  favourite  author 
of  the  late  Theodore  Parker,  who  translated  into  English 
and  published  his  *  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.' 
Guericke  is  an  old-fashioned  orthodox  Lutheran  of  the 
most  unexceptionable  type. 

EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS,  FIRST  AND  SECOND. 

Paul  came  to  Corinth,  on  his  second  missionary  jour- 
ney, in  the  year  53  or  54,  and  remained  there  a  year 
and  a  half  It  was  a  rich  commercial  city,  specially  de- 
voted to  the  worship  of  Venus,  corrupt  and  luxurious  to 
a  high  degree  even  for  a  pagan  city,  yet  distinguished 
also  for  learning  and  eloquence.  The  proconsul  GaUio 
was  quite  indifferent  to  the  movements  of  Paul,  who, 
supporting  himself  by  tent-making  in  the  establishment 
of  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  zealously  preached  the  Gospel 
with  much  opposition  and  disturbance,  but  also  with 
great  success  (Acts  xviii.  1-18).  While  Paul  was  on 
his  missionary  journey  through  Phrygia  and  Galatia, 
ApoUos,  a  learned  and  eloquent  Jew  of  Alexandria,  who 
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had  been  instructed  by  Priscilla  and  Aquila  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xviii.  24-28),  preached  with  great  acceptance  at 
Corinth  ;  and  at  the  same  time  Judaizing  teachers  from 
Jerusalem  were  there,  who  manifested  bitter  hostility  to 
Paul,  and  caused  dissensions  in  the  church  {Acts  xviii. 
24-28  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  2 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  1,  v.  12,  xi.  4,  18,  22, 
xii.  11).  To  these  troubles  were  added  painful  cases  of 
immorality,  occasioned  by  the  gross  corruptions  of  pa- 
ganism still  adhering  to  the  recent  Christian  converts 
(1  Cor.  V.  9). 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  Corinth  when  Paul 
came  to  Ephesus  from  Galatia  in  the  year  56.  He 
received  information  of  the  unhappy  circumstances  by 
persons  from  the  family  of  Chloe  (1  Cor.  i.  11),  and  also 
by  others  sent  specially  to  him  by  the  Corinthians 
(1  Cor.  xvL  17  ff.).  He  accordingly  sent  Timothy  to 
them  (1  Cor.  iv.  17),  and  afterwards  this  letter,  appro- 
priate not  only  to  the  Corinthians,  but  designed  also  (as 
was  also  the  second  letter)  for  all  Christians  in  like 
circumstances  (1  Cor.  i.  2;  2  Cor.  i.  1).  He  first  re- 
proves them  for  their  dissensions,  then  rebukes  their  im- 
moralities and  want  of  discipline,  and  afterwards  corrects 
their  false  doctrines,  especially  in  regard  to  the  resur- 
rection. 

From  Ephesus  Paul  passed  into  Macedonia,  learned 
something  of  the  effect  produced  by  his  first  letter  from 
Titus  (1  Cor.  ii.  12,  vii.,  v.  5-10),  and  then  wrote  his 
second  letter,  to  correct  and  deepen  the  impressions  pro- 
duced by  the  first.  Both  the  letters  are  of  a  miscel- 
laneous character,  not  admitting  of  the  rigid  systematic 
analysis  which  can  with  so  much  advantage  be  applied 
to  the  epistle  to  the  Romans ;  but  they  are  wonderfully 
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eloquent,  full  of  the  most  tender  Christian  feeling  and 
practical  wisdom,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  Christian  churches  in  all  ages  and  nations,  and 
especially  to  vindicate  his  own  claims  to  the  genuine 
apostleship,  -which  it  would  seem  his  enemies  had  called 
in  question. 

We  may,  however,  give  the  following  analysis  (De 
Wette,  p.  205)  of  the  course  of  thought. 

1.  Opposition  to  the  formation  of  parties  in  the  church, 
and  a  defence  of  his  own  simple  method  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  (i.-iv.).  2.  Opposition  to  the  improper  connec- 
tion of  one  of  the  members  of  the  church  with  his  step- 
mother, and  warnings  against  licentious  indulgence  (v.). 
3.  Against  Christians  going  to  law  with  their  fellow 
Christians  before  the  pagan  courts,  and  more  warnings 
against  licentiousness  (vi.).  4.  Answer  to  the  question 
respecting  celibacy  (vii.).  5.  Instructions  as  to  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued  by  Christians  in  regard  to 
heathen  sacrifices,  and  a  statement  of  his  own  principles 
and  conduct  in  such  matters  (viii.-xi.).  6.  Reproof  of 
some  unbecoming  practices  in  the  church  in  regard  to 
the  presence  of  females  at  worship  with  their  heads 
unveiled,  and  of  great  disorders  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  (xL).  7.  Instructions  in  respect  to 
spiritual  gifts,  and  the  paramount  obligations  of  Chris- 
tian love  (xii.-xiv.).  8.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  (xv.).  9.  Directions  in  respect  to  almsgiv- 
ing, and  closing  salutations  (xvi.). 

When  Paul  wrote  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians he  had  already  escaped  from  the  dangers  at 
Ephesus  (2  Cor.  i.  2  ;  Acts  xix.  23),  and  was  now  in 
Macedonia  in  company  with  Timothy  (2  Cor.  i.  1,   2, 
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ii.  13,  viL  5,  ix.  2 ;  Acts  xx.  1) ;  and  there  could  have  been 
but  a  short  time  between  the  writing  of  the  first  epistle 
and  the  second.  This  second  epistle  was  probably 
written  in  Macedonia  near  the  close  of  A.D.  58,  or  the 
beginning  of  59.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  extreme 
anxiety  which  the  apostle  felt  in  regard  to  the  effect 
which  might  have  been  produced  by  his  first  epistle 
(2  Cor.  ii.  4,  vii.  5  ff.).  The  influence  had  been  for  the 
most  part  good  (2  Cor.  ii.  6-11,  vii.  8-13,  ix.  2),  but  the 
object  of  the  writer  had  not  yet  been  fully  accomplished 
(2  Cor.  vi.  14-18,  xii.  20,  21,  xiii.  11);  his  adversaries 
had  even  taken  occasion  from  it  to  speak  of  him  with 
contempt  (2  Cor.  i.  15-17,  iii.  1,  x.  9  ff.),  so  that  he  is 
obliged  to  warn  them  of  severer  measures  which  he  will 
take  if  necessary.  He  also  exhorts  them  to  make  a 
collection  for  the  poor.  Titus,  with  two  brethren,  is  sent 
to  take  charge  of  the  collection  and  the  delivery  of  the 
epistle  (2  Cor.  viii.  6-23,  ix.  3-5) ;  and  the  apostle  him- 
self proposes  soon  to  follow  (2  Cor.  ix.  4,  x.  11,  xiii.  1), 
which  he  afterwards  did  (Acts  xx.  2). 

The  epistle  is  naturally  divided  into  three  parts. 
1.  The  expression  of  his  anxieties  occasioned  by  the 
troubles  at  Ephesus  and  the  intelligence  he  had  received 
from  Corinth  (L-vii.).  2.  Directions  in  regard  to  the 
collections  to  be  made  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jenisalem 
(viii.,  ix.).  3.  Earnest  exhortations  and  warnings,  and 
the  necessary  vindication  of  himself  (x.-xiii.). 

The  witnesses  for  these  two  epistles  are  Clement  of 
Rome,  Hermas,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  the  Church  at 
Smyrna,  Justin  Martyr,  Letter  to  Diognetus,  Irenseus, 
Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
TertuUian,  Origen,  Jerome,  Augustin,  etc.     The  testi- 
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mony  is  remarkably  full  and  complete,  and  very  few 
have  ever  pretended  to  impeach  either  the  external 
or  the  internal  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  these 
epistles. 

Clement  of  Rome,  writing  to  the  same  Corinthians, 
says :  '*  Take  the  epistle  of  the  blessed  Apostle  Paul. 
Certainly  in  the  spirit  he  sent  letters  to  you,  concerning 
himself  and  Cephas  and  Apollos,  because  you  were  then 
at  disagreement."  1  Cor.  i.  11-13.  "Let  us  consider, 
beloved,  how  the  Lord  demonstrates  to  us  perpetually 
the  future  resurrection,  of  which  he  made  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  the  first  fruits  when  he  raised  him  from  the 
dead." 

Polycarp :  "  Know  we  not  that  the  saints  will  judge 
the  world  ?    So  Paul  teaches."  1  Cor.  vi.  2. 

Irenmus :  "  And  this  the  apostle  in  the  epistle  which 
is  to  the  Corinthians  most  plainly  shows,  saying,  I  would 
not  that  ye  should  be  ignorant,  brethren,  that  all  our 
fathers  were  under  the  cloud."  1  Cor.  x.  1  ff.  *'But 
what  they  say,  Paul  has  openly  said  in  the  second  to  the 
Corinthians,  in  whom  the  God  of  this  world  hath  blinded 
the  minds  of  them  that  believe  not."     2  Cor.  iv.  4. 

Athenagoras :  "  This  corruptible  and  dissipated  must 
put  on  incorruption."  1  Cpr.  xv.  54.  '•  Each  one  will 
receive  a  just  sentence,  according  to  what  he  hath  done 
in  the  body,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad."     2  Cor.  v.  10. 

Letter  to  Biognetus:  "The  apostle  says,  knowledge 
puffeth  up  but  charity  edifieth."     1  Cor.  iii.  1. 

Clement  of  Alexandria :  "  The  blessed  Paul  in  the  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  .  .  .  writing,  Brethren,  be 
not  children  in  understanding,"  etc.  1  Cor.  xiv.  20. 
"  The  apostle  said  in  the  second  to  the  Corinthians,  for 
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to  this  day  the  same  veil  remains  in  the  reading  of  the 
OldTestament."  2  Cor.  iii.  14. 

Tertullian:  "Paul  in  the  first  to  the  Corinthians 
mentions  the  deniers  and  doubters  of  the  resurrection." 

The  references  are  so  full  and  explicit  that  it  cannot 
be  deemed  necessary  to  multiply  quotations.  We  add  a 
few  which  refer  more  particularly  to  the  second  epistle. 

Polycarp,  ad  Philip,  c.  2  :  "  He  that  raised  up  Jesus 
from  the  dead  will  raise  us  up  also  if  we  do  his  will." 
2  Cor.  iv.  14,  also  ii.  6.  "  Providing  for  things  honest 
both  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man."  2  Cor.  iv.  14,  also 
ii.  4.  "Let  us  arm  ourselves  with  the  weapons  of 
righteousness."  2  Cor.  vi.  7. 

Clement  of  Borne,  Ep.  i.  ad  Cor.  c.  30  :  '*  Let  our 
praise  be  from  God  and  not  from  ourselves."  2  Cor. 
X.  17,  18,  also  c.  5.  "  Through  zeal  Paul  received  the 
reward  of  endurance,  when  he  was  many  times  in  chains, 
was  beaten,  was  stoned,"  etc.    2  Cor.  xi.  24, 

Irenaeus,  Ha^r.  iii.  7  :  "Paul  openly  spake  in  the  se- 
cond to  the  Corinthians,  in  whom  the  god  of  this  world 
hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  that  believe  not." 
2  Cor.  iv.  4,  also  iv.  28.  "  For  also  the  apostle  says  in 
the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  For  we  are  unto 
God  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ,  ^Iboth  in  them  that  are 
saved  and  in  them  that  perish  ;  to  some  indeed  a  savour 
of  death  unto  death,  to  some  a  savour  of  life  unto  life." 
2  Cor.  ii.  15,  16. 

Theophilus,  ad  Autol.  iii. :  *'  You  suffer  fools  gladly 
when  you  are  wise."     2  Cor.  xi.  19. 

Clement  of  Alexandria^  Strom,  iv. :  "  The  apostle 
speaks  of  the  savour  of  knowledge  in  the  second  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians."  2  Cor.  ii.  14. 
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TertuUian,  De  Pud.  c.  13 :  *'  They  really  suppose 
that  Paul  in  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  gives 
pardon  to  the  same  fornicator  whom  in. his  first  epistle 
he  had  directed  to  be  delivered  to  Satan  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  flesh."  2  Cor.  ii.  6-11. 

Epistle  to  Biognetus :  "  They  are  in  the  flesh  but  live 
not  according  to  the  flesh."  "  They  are  poor,  yet  make 
many  rich."  "  They  have  nothing,  yet  they  abound  in 
all  things."  "  They  are  cursed  and  they  bless."  "  They 
are  spitefully  treated  and  they  honour."  '*  Doing  good, 
they  are  punished  as  evil."  '*  When  they  are  punished 
they  rejoice  as  those  who  are  made  alive."  2  Cor.  v.  3-10. 

EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS. 

Galatia,  or  Gallograecia,  was  a  small  territory  of  Asia 
IVIinor,  bounded  by  Paphlagonia,  Cappadocia,  Bithynia, 
Phrygia,  and  Lycaonia.  It  was  occupied  by  Celtic  or 
German  emigrants  about  the  year  250  B.C.,  and  Jerome  in- 
forms us  that  they  retained  in  some  measure  their  German 
speech  to  a  very  late  period.  It  was  subjugated  by  the 
Romans  in  the  year  188  B.C.,  and  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince in  the  year  26.  There  were  Jews  in  the  province, 
especially  in  the  commercial  cities,  where  they  had 
enjoyed  the  special  protection  of  the  Emperor  Augustus. 

Paul  was  the  founder  of  the  churches  there  (Gal.  i.  3, 
iv.  13,  19).  He  made  two  missionary  journeys  among 
the  Galatians  (Acts  xvi.  6,  xviii.  23).  They  were  a 
strong,  rough,  impulsive  people,  and  the  churches  con- 
sisted mainly,  though  not  entirely,  of  Gentiles  (Gal. 
iv.  8,  V.  2,  vi.  12). 

After  Paul's  departure  Judaizing  teachers  had  come 
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among  the  Galatians  (Acts  xv.  i.  5  ;  Gal.  il.  12),  who 
underrated  the  character  and  labours  of  Paul  (i.  1,  11), 
disputed  his  doctrine,  and  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of 
circumcision  and  a  compliance  with  the  Jewish  laws 
(Gal.  V.  2  flf.  11  ff.),  so  that  the  people  were  very  much 
disturbed  and  misled  (Gal.  i.  6,  iii.  1,  iv.  9-21,  v.  3  flf.). 
It  was  these  disturbances  and  perversions  which  gave 
occasion  to  Paul's  epistle.  The  epistle  was  written 
either  at  Troy  or  Corinth  (Acts  xvi.  3,  xviii.  1 1),  the 
time  not  quite  certain,  but  about  the  year  55  or  56  after 
Christ.  Contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  he  wrote  the 
epistle  with  his  own  hand,  without  the  assistance  of  an 
amanuensis  (Gal.  vi.  11). 

The  epistle  maybe  arranged  in  two  divisions.  1.  The 
apostle's  assertion  of  his  own  authority  and  dignity  as  a 
teacher  of  Christianity  (i.,  ii.).  2.  A  denial  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  a  vindication  of  the  glorious 
freedom  of  the  Gospel  (iii.-v.),  and  an  exhortation  that 
this  freedom  should  not  be  abused  to  licentiousness,  con- 
cluding with  ethical  precepts  and  warnings  (li.).  The 
genuineness  of  the  epistle  has  never  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned, and  it  is  perfectly  well  sustained  both  by  internal 
evidence  and  external  testimony. 

Witnesses  for  Galatians.  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius, 
Polycarp,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus,  Tatian,  Athenagoras, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  TertuUian,  Eusebius,  Jerome, 
Augustin. 

Specimens  of  Testimony,  Irenseus:  "And  again  in 
the  epistle  which  is  to  the  Galatians  Paul  says.  But 
when  the  fulness  of  time  had  come  God  sent  his  Son, 
made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,"  etc.  Gal.  iv. 
4,  5.     *'  But  also  the  Apostle  Paul  saying,  For  if  ye 
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served  those  who  were  not  gods,  but  now  knowing  God, 
nay,  being  known  by  God."  Gal.  iv.  3,  9.  "  But  also  in 
that  which  is  to  the  Galatians  he  speaks  thus,  What 
then  is  the  law  of  works  ?  It  was  added  until  the  seed 
should  come,"  etc.     Gal.  iii.  19. 

Clement  of  Alexandria:  "Wherefore  Paul  also, 
writing  to  the  Galatians,  says,  My  little  children,  of 
whom  I  travail  in  birth  again  till  Christ  be  formed  in 
you." 

Tertullian :  "  We  also  confess  then  the  principal  epistle 
against  Judaism  which  teaches  the  Galatians." 

"  But  of  this  no  more,  if  it  be  the  same  Paul  who 
also  in  another  place  enumerates  heresies  among  the 
works  of  the  flesh,  writing  to  the  Galatians." 

Justin  Martyr :  "  Be  as  I  am,  for  I  am  as  ye  are." 
Gal.  iv.  12. 

Clement  of  Borne  :  "  Who  gave  himself  for  our  sins, 
according  to  the  will  of  God  and  our  Father."   Gal.  i.  4. 

Ignatius :  "  An  apostle  not  of  men  nor  by  men,  but 
by  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father  who  raised  him 
from  the  dead."  Gal.  i.  1.  **  Christ  is  become  of  no  effect 
unto  you,  whosoever  of  you  are  justified  by  the  law." 
Gal.  V.  4. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS. 

The  relations  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  church  at 
Ephesus  were  peculiarly  tender  and  interesting.  The 
19th  and  20th  chapters  of  the  book  of  Acts  should  be 
carefully  read  in*  connection  with  this  epistle.  It  was 
written  while  Paul  was  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  about 
A.D.  61  or  ()2.  (See  Acts  xxviii.  30,  31 ;  and  Eph.iii.  1, 
iv.  1,  vi.  20.)     The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
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he  wrote,  and  his  deep  interest  in  the  doctrinal  purity  of 
that  church,  as  evinced  in  his  address  to  the  Ephesian 
elders  assembled  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  28-32),  led  him  to 
a  dogmatic  discussion  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the 
religion  of  Christ,  more  characteristic  of  this  epistle, 
perhaps,  than  of  any  other  except  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans.  It  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts  of 
three  chapters  each.  In  the  first  part  (i.  iL  iii.),  as 
might  be  expected,  the  dogmatic  or  theological  element 
predominates,  and  in  the  second  (iv.  v.  vi.),  the  ethical 
or  hortatory.  He  gives  great  prominence  to  the  doctrine 
of  predestination,  and  insists  with  much  emphasis  on  the 
idea  that  Christ  is  the  suflBcient  and  the  only  Saviour  of 
lost  man,  and  the  Saviour  equally  and  in  the  same  way 
of  both  Jew  and  Gentile ;  in  this  respect  particularly 
the  letter  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans.  The  epistle  abundantly  asserts  itself  to  be 
the  composition  of  Paul,  and  the  composition  of  Paul 
addressed  to  the  Epliesians  (Eph.  i.  1,  iii.  1),  and  to  this 
both  the  internal  evidence  and  the  testimony  of  the 
ancients  exactly  corresponds. 

Witnesses  for  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesidns,  Clement 
of  Rome,  Hermas,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Irenaeus,  Theo- 
philus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origen, 
Epiphanius,  Augustin,  Jerome,  Eusebius. 

Speeimen  of  Testimony.  Irenseus :  "  As  the  blessed 
Paul  says  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  that  we  are 
members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones.'* 
Eph.  V.  30.  *'  And  this  also  Paul  says,  for  whatsoever 
doth  make  manifest  is  light."  Eph.  v.  13. 

Polycarp :  "  As  it  is  said  in  these  Scriptures,  Be  ye 
angry  and  sin  not.     Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your 
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wrath."     Eph.  iv.  26.     "  Knowing  that  ye  are  saved  by 
grace,  not  of  works."     Eph.  ii.  8. 

Clement  of  Alexandria :  "  Wherefore,  writing  to  the 
Ephesians,  he  revealed  most  openly  that  which  was 
sought,  speaking  in  this  manner,  Until  we  all  come  in 
the  unity  of  the  faith  and  the  knowledge  of  God,  unto  a 
perfect  man,"  etc.  Eph.  iv.  13,  14.  "  Wherefore,  also, 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  he  writes,  Be  subject  one 
to  another  in  the  fear  of  God."     Eph.  v.  21. 

TertuUian :  "  Here  I  pass  by  concerning  the  other 
epistle  which  we  have,  written  to  the  Ephesians."  "  In- 
deed in  the  truth  of  the  church  we  have  that  epistle 
sent  to  the  Ephesians." 

Origen :  '*  But  also  the  apostle,  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  uses  the  same  language  when  he  says, 
Who  chose  us  before  the  foundation  of  the  world." 
Eph.  i.  4. 

Ignatius ;  "  Let  no  one  of  you  be  found  a  deserter. 
Let  your  baptism  remain  as  weapons,  faith  as  a  helmet, 
love  as  a  spear,  patient  continuance  as  the  whole 
armour."  Eph.  vi.  13,  J  7.  '*As  being*  stones  of  the 
temple  of  the  Father,  prepared  for  the  habitation  of 
God  the  Father."     Eph.  ii.  20-22. 

Hennas :  "  For  it  would  become  you  as  the  servants 
of  God  to  walk  in  the  truth,  and  not  to  join  an  evil 
conscience  with  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  not  to  make 
grief  for  the  ti-ue  and  Holy  Spirit  of  God."    iv.  30. 

Clement  of  Rome :  "  Why  should  there  be  among 
you  contentions,  wrath,  dissensions,  schisms  and  war? 
Have  we  not  one  God  and  one  Christ  ?  •  And  is  not  one 
spirit  of  grace  poured  out  upon  us  ?  And  is  there  not 
one  calling  in  Christ  ?"     Eph.  iv.  4. 

z 
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EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPIANS. 

Philippi  was  the  first  city  in  Europe  where  Paul 
preached  the  Gospel  and  established  a  Christian  church. 
A  full  account  of  this  important  event,  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  apostle  encountered,  of  the  success  which 
attended  his  efforts,  of  the  shameful  abuses  which  he 
suffered,  and  of  his  dignified  assertion  of  his  own  rights 
as  a  Roman  citizen,  and  the  tardy  but  ultimately  full 
concession  of  these  rights  by  the  magistrates ;  and  a 
brief  notice  of  a  second  visit  there,  is  found  in  Acts  xvi. 
and  XX.  2-6.  There  was  a  very  tender  friendship  be- 
tween the  apostle  and  the  Philippian  Christians ;  they 
had  been  liberal  to  him  beyond  what  he  desired  or  they 
could  really  afford  (Phil.  iv.  15,  16 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  1-6) ; 
and  the  occasion  of  his  writing  the  epistle  was  the 
generosity  of  his  Philippian  friends  in  sending  Epaphro- 
ditus  all  the  way  to  Rome  with  supplies  for  his  wants 
while  he  was  a  prisoner  there.  Phil.  iv.  18.  It  appears 
to  have  been  written  about  the  middle  of  the  year  63 
after  Christ. 

After  an  affectionate  introduction  (i.  1-11),  and  an 
account  of  his  condition  in  Rome  and  the  opposition  he 
had  encountered  from  Judaizing  teachers  (i.  12-26),  he 
exhorts  them  to  union  and  humility  (i.  27-ii.  16),  and 
gives  them  information  in  respect  to  Timothy  and  the 
sickness  and  recovery  of  Epaphroditus  (ii.  17-30).  He 
then  refers  again  to  the  opposition  which  he  had  en- 
countered from  Jewish  teachers,  and  the  attitude  of  his 
own  mind  in  respect  to  their  doctrines  (iii.  1-21),  and 
concludes  with  affectionate  exhortations  and  salutations 
(iv.).    The  epistle  affirms  itself  to  be  the  writing  of  Paul 
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to  the  Philippians  (Phil.  i.  1),  and  to  this  all  internal 
evidence  and  external  testimony  corresponds. 

Witnesses  to  Epistle  to  Philippians.  Clement  of  Rome, 
Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Letter  to  Diognetus,  Letter  of  the 
churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  Irenseus,  Theophilus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  >  Origen, 
Eusebius,  Augustin,  Jerome. 

Specimen  of  Testimony,  Polycarp  (writing  to  the 
Philippians) :  "  Of  Paul  .  .  .  who  also  being  absent 
wrote  letters  to  you,  into  which  if  ye  look  intently,  ye 
will  be  able  to  be  built  up  into  the  faith  given  to  you." 
"  You,  among  whom  the  blessed  Paul  laboured,  who  are 
praised  in  the  beginning  of  his  epistle ;  for  of  you  he 
glories  in  all  the  churches  which  alone  then  knew  God." 
PhU.  i.  5  ff. 

Irenseus :  "  As  also  Paul  says  to  the  Philippians,  I 
am  full,  the  things  being  received  from  Epaphroditus 
which  were  sent  by  you,  an  odour  of  sweetness,  an 
acceptable  sacrifice,  well  pleasing  to  God."  Phil.  iv.  1 8. 

Clement  of  Alexandria :  "  Paul  also  confessing  con- 
cerning himself.  Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained 
or  were  already  perfect,"  etc.     Phil.  iii.  12-14. 

Church  of  Vienne  and  Lyons :  "  Who  being  in  the 
form  of  God  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God."     Phil.  ii.  6. 

TertuUian :  "  Paul  himself  writes  to  the  Philippians, 
If  by  any  means  I  may  attain  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead."  etc.     Phil.  iii.  11  flf. 

Cyprian  :  "  Also  Paul  to  the  Philippians,  Who  being 
in  the  form  of  God,"  etc.     Phil.  ii.  6-11. 

Clement  of  Borne :  "  You  see,  men  beloved,  what  an 
example  is  given  to  us.     For  if  the  Lord  so  humbled 
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himself,  what  shall  we  do  who  come  under  the  yoke  of 
his  grace?"  Phil.  iL  5  fif. 

Ipiatius :  "I  exhort  you  to  do  nothing  by  contention, 
but  according  to  the  discipline  of  Christ."  Phil.  ii.  3. 

Irenaeus :  "  Concerning  which  resurrection  the  apos- 
tle, in  that  which  is  to  the  Philippians  says,  Being  made 
conformable  to  his  death,  if  by  any  means  I  may  attain 
to  the  resurrection  which  is  from  the  dead." 

Theophilus :  "  That  indeed  now  these  things  are  true 
and  useful  and  just  and  lovely  to  all  men,  is  very  plain." 
Phil.  iv.  8. 

EPISTLE  TO  THE  COLOSSIANS. 

Colosse  was  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  near  Laodicea  and 
Hierapolis,  and  in  the  same  region  with  the  seven 
churches  to  which  the  Apocalypse  was  directed.  Paul 
had  not  been  there  personally  (Col.  ii.  1),  though  he 
had  twice  passed  through  that  country  (Acts  xvi.  6 ; 
xviii.  23),  but  there  were  members  of  that  church  who 
were  very  dear  to  him  (Col.  i.  7  ff.,  Philem.) ;  and  at 
the  time  of  his  writing  this  epistle,  about  A.D.  61  or 
62,  Epaphras,  the  teacher  of  the  church,  was  with  him 
(Col.  iv.  12 ;  Philem.  23)  while  a  prisoner  at  Rome. 
This  visit  of  Epaphras,  and  the  intelligence  which  he 
gave  to  Paul  respecting  the  church  at  Colosse,  afforded 
the  occasion  of  his  writing  this  letter  and  sending  it  on 
with  the  letter  to  Philemon  by  Tychichus  and  Onesimus 
(Col.  iv.  7-9 ;  Philem.  23). 

After  an  introduction  of  thanksgiving  and  intercession 
(i.  1-12),  he  testifies  to  the  Colossians  the  exalted  dignity 
of  the  Redeemer  and  the  benefits  of  the  redemption 
received  through  him  (L  13-23),  and  affirms  that  he 
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himself  rejoices  to  suffer  for  their  salvation  (i.  24-29),  in 
order  the  more  effectually  to  warn  them  against  those 
who  by  worldly  craft  would  seduce  them  from  Christ 
(ii.  1-15),  for  it  is  his  chief  object  in  writing  to  this 
church,  for  whose  love  and  sympathy  he  felt  deeply 
grateful,  to  protect  them  against  certain  false  teachers, 
who  combined  bigoted  adherence  to  certain  Jewish 
principles  with  severe  asceticism  and  high  pretensions  to 
superior  and  mysterious  wisdom  (ii.  16-23).  The  last 
half  of  the  epistle  is  taken  up  with  eloquent  and  earnest 
exhortations  to  holiness  of  life  (iii.,  iv.). 

In  regard  to  this  epistle  also  internal  evidence  and 
external  testimony  fully  agree. 

Witnesses  for  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  Clement  of 
Rome,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Theophilus,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  TertuUian,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Augustin, 
Jerome. 

Speeimen  of  Testimony.  Irenceus  iii.  14:  "And 
again  in  the  epistle  which  is  to  the  Colossians,  he  (Paul) 
says,  Luke  the  beloved  physician  saluteth  you."  Col. 
iv.  14.  "  And  on  this  account  the  apostle  in  the  epistle 
which  is  to  the  Colossians  says,  And  you  that  were  once 
alienated  and  enemies  in  your  mind  by  wicked  works, 
yet  now  hath  he  reconciled  in  the  body  of  his  flesh 
through  his  death  to  present  you  holy  and  pure  and 
without  fault  in  his  sight."  Col.  i.  21,  22. 

Justin  Martyr,  Disil.  a  Tryph.  p.  310:  "He  was 
made  flesh  from  the  virgin's  womb,  the  first  bom  of  all 
creatures."  *'  Knowing  him  to  be  the  first  begotten  of 
God,  and  also  of  all  creatures."  **  The  first  bom  of  every 
creature."  Col.  i.  15. 

Clement  of  Borne :  "Ye  see,  beloved,  .  .  .  unless  we 
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walk  worthy  of  him,  and  do  those  things  which  are 
honourable  and  well  pleasing  in  his  sight  with  all  the 
heart."  Col.  i.  10. 

Theophilus,  ad  Autol.  p.  100 :  "  He  begat  this  word 
the  first  born  of  every  creature."  Col.  i.  15. 

Clement  of  Alexandria^  Strom,  i. :  "  In  the  epistle  to 
the  Colossians,  he  writes  warning  every  man  and  teach- 
ing in  all  wisdom  that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect 
in  Christ."  Col.  i.  28.  Strom,  vi. :  *'  Likewise  he  speaks 
to  the  Colossians  who  were  converted  from  among  the 
Greeks,  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philoso- 
phy," etc.     Col.  ii.  8. 

TertuUian,  De  Praes.  Haer.  c.  7  :  "  The  apostle  writing 
to  the  Colossians,  See  lest  any  one  circumvent  you  by 
philosophy  and  vain  seduction  after  the  tradition  of 
men,"  etc.  Col.  ii.  8.  De  Resurrect.  Carnis.  c.  23 : 
"Indeed  the  apostle  writing  to  the  Colossians  teaches 
that  we  were  sometime  dead,  alienated  and  enemies  of 
the  Lord  in  our  mind,  when  we  walked  in  wicked  works ; 
thence  buried  in  the  baptism  of  Christ  with  him, 
and  rising  again  with  him  by  faith  of  the  efficacy  of 
God,  who  raised  him  from  the  dead.  And  when 
ye  were  dead  in  sins  in  the  circumcision  of  your 
flesh,  he  hath  quickened  you  together  with  him,"  etc. 
Col.  ii.  11-13. 

There  can  be  no  need  of  tracing  the  quotations  down 
any  further.  The  testimony  to  this  book,  as  to  every 
other  thus  far,  is  uniform  and  uncontradicted  from  the 
beginning  to  our  own  day,  or  at  least  to  the  times  of 
modern  unhistorical  criticism. 
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EPISTLES  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS — I.  AND  II. 

Thessalonica,  situated  on  a  bay  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Therme,  was  a  large  and  populous  commercial 
city,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  four  districts  into  which 
the   Romans  divided  the   country  of  Macedonia.      It 
received  its  name  from  its  founder,  Thesalonica,  the  wife 
of  Cassander.     Paul  visited  the  city  in  company  with 
Silas  and  Timothy,  and  in  a  short  time  gained  many 
adherents,  especially  among  the  proselytes  to  the  Jewish 
religion  ;  but  was  soon  compelled  to  leave  on  account  of 
disturbances  excited  by  the  Jews  (Acts  xvii.  1-9).  From 
thence  he  went  to  Beroea,  and  driven  also  from  that 
city  he  repaired  to  Athens,  leaving  his  two  companions 
behind  with  directions  to  follow  him  speedily  (Acts  xvii. 
10-15).     He  then  went  to  Corinth,  where  Timothy  and 
Silas  rejoined  him  (Acts  xviii.  5)  ;  and  at  a  later  period 
he  made  another  journey  to  Macedonia  and  probably 
visited  Thessalonica.   These  two  are  the  earliest  of  Paul's 
epistles  which  we  have,  as  the  first  was  written  as  early 
as  A.D.  52  or  53,  and  the  second  soon  after,  during  his 
residence  in  Corinth  (2  Thess.  iii.  2  ;  Acts  xviii.  12  flf.). 

Full  of  anxiety  for  the  Thessalonians,  he  had  sent 
Timothy  from  Athens  to  inquire  after  them,  and  had 
received  information  by  him  (Thess.  i.  1 ;  ii.  17  ff. ;  iii. 
1-6),  and  had  twice  endeavoured  himself  to  return. 
The  church  was  in  circumstances  of  aflfliction,  and  needed 
encouragement  and  confirmation  and  further  develop- 
ment (iii.  2-13)  ;  though  it  was  strong  in  the  faith  and 
alive  in  love  (iii.  6-9;  iv.  10).  They  had  faults  for 
which  the  apostle  had  verbally  reproved  them  (iv.  3-6, 
11, 12  ;  V.  15),  and  were  in  particular  need  of  information 
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in  regard  to  what  would  be  the  future  of  those  who  were 
already  dead  at  the  final  coming  of  Christ  (iv.  13 — v. 

11). 

The  epistle  consists  of  two  parts,  to  wit : 

1.  The  expression  of  the  apostle's  affection  for  the 
Thessalonian  church,  a  notice  of  their  circumstances,  his 
reception  among  them,  his  care  for  them,  and  the  com- 
fort they  gave  him.  i.-iiL 

2.  Ethical  exhortations,  comforting  assurances  in  re- 
gard to  those  who  had  died  (x.),  and  exhortations  to  be 
always  ready  for  death  and  the  coming  of  Christ,  with 
concluding  salutations  (v.). 

TESTIMONIES  TO  I.  THESSALONIANS. 

Clement  of  Rome^  1  Epistle  ad  Cor.  c.  38  :  "  We  ought 
in  eveiything  to  give  thanks  unto  him."  1  Thess.  v.  18. 

"  Wherefore  let  our  whole  body  be  preserved  in  Christ 
Jesus."  1  Thess.  v.  23. 

Ignatius,  ad  Polyc.  2,  1 :  *'  Be  diligent  in  increasing 
prayers.^'  Thess.  v.  17.  Ad  Ephes.  2,  10 :  "  And  also 
pray  without  ceasing  for  other  men." 

Poli/carpy  ad  Philip.  2, 4 :  '*  Without  ceasing  interceding 
for  all."     Ihid.  c.  2  :  **  Abstaining  from  all  evil."    v.  22. 

IrenseuSy  Haer.  y.  6 :  "  And  on  this  account  the 
apostle,  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  speaking 
thus,  ]May  the  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly,  and 
may  your  whole  spirit,  soul,  and  body  be  preserved  unto 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (t.  23,  v:  30). 
This  also  the  apostle  says.  When  they  shall  say  peace 
and  safety,  then  sudden  destruction  cometh  upon  them." 
V.  3. 
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Clement  of  Alexandria^  Paed.  i.  p.  88  :  "But  this  also 
the  blessed  Paul  most  plainly  signified,  saying,  When 
we  might  have  been  burdensome  as  the  apostles  of 
Christ,  we  were  gentle  in  the  midst  of  you,  even  as  a 
nupse  cherisheth  her  children."  ii.  7. 

Strom,  i.  p.  296  :  "  Prove  all  things,  says  the  apostle, 
and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  v.  21. 

Tertullian,  De  Eesur.  Carn.  c.  24  :  "  Leam  with  the 
Thessalonians,  for  we  read,  How  ye  turned  from  idols  to 
serve  the  living  and  true  God,  and  to  wait  for  his  Son 
from  heaven,  whom  he  raised  from  the  dead,  even  Jesus." 
i.  7,  10.  "  And  in  the  epistle  itself,  to  the  Thessalonians, 
he  suggests,  Of  .the  times  and  the  seasons,  brethren,  ye 
have  no  need  that  I  write  unto  you ;  for  yourselves  know 
perfectly  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  so  cometh  as  a  thief 
in  the  night."  v.  1,  2. 

The  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  written 
especially  to  correct  a  misunderstanding  which  had 
arisen  out  of  the  first.  1  Thess.  iv.  17.  In  speaking  of 
the  day  of  judgment  he  had  said.  Then  we  who  are  alive 
and  remain,  etc.  From  this  some  had  inferred  that  he 
meant  to  teach  that  Christ  would  come  to  judgment 
during  the  lifetime  of  that  generation.  In  2  Thess.  ii., 
be  positively  denies  that  he  entertains  any  such  idea,  or 
had  given  any  such  instruction.  He  aflBrms  that  many 
important  events  were  to  occur  before  the  second  coming 
of  the  Lord,  and  they  might  occupy  a  long  time.  He 
fixes  no  time,  and  inasmuch  as  the  time  is  entirely  un- 
certain, he  uses  the  first  person  plural,  as  a  convenient 
indefinite  designation  of  Christians,  at  whatever  time 
they  might  meet  the  Lord  at  his  coming.  So  Peter 
labours  very  earnestly  to  show  the  Christians  of  his 
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time,  that  without  any  violation  of  the  divine  promise, 
a  long  time,  as  men  view  time,  might  yet  intervene 
before  the  final  coming  of  the  Lord.  2  Pet.  iii  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  current  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, among  private  Christians,  the  inspired  teachers  of 
the  New  Testament  not  only  did  not  teach  the  doctrine 
of  the  immediate  coming  of  the  Lord,  but  they  earnestly, 
emphatically,  and  repeatedly  taught  the  direct  contrary. 
These  two  chapters,  2  Thess.  ii.,  and  2  Pet.  iii.,  are  per- 
fectly explicit  on  this  point ;  and  the  same  idea  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  in  other  passages,  such  as  Acts  i.  7  ; 
John  xxi.  21-23  ;  Mark  xiii.  32,  etc. 

The  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  consists : 

1.  Of  thanksgivings,  prayers  and  approval  of  the 
Thessalonians,  especially  in  reference  to  their  praise- 
worthy conduct  under  suffering. 

2.  A  correction  of  their  mistaken  notion  that  the 
second  advent  of  Christ  was  immediately  to  occur, 
and  warning  them  that  this  event  must  be  preceded 
by  a  great  apostacy,  requiring  a  considerable  interval 
of  time. 

3.  Admonitions  and  exhortations  appropriate  to  their 
condition;  concluding  with  a  remarkable  statement  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  authenticated  all  his  epistles. 

TESTIMONIALS  TO   SECOND   EPISTLE  TO   THE  THESSA- 
LONIANS. 

Polycarp,  ad  Phil.  2,  11 :  "Yet  esteem  not  such  as 
enemies,  but  as  erring  members  recall  them,  that  ye  may 
save  your  whole  body."  2  Thess.  iii.  15.  ''Among  whom 
the  blessed  Paul  laboured,  who  are  in  the  beginning  of 
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his  epistle,  of  you  there  is  glorying  in  all  the  churches, 
which  then  alone  knew  God."     2  Thess.  i.  5. 

Justin  Martyr y  Dial.  p.  336  :  "  When  also  the  man 
of  the  apostacy,  speaking  proud  things  against  the  Most 
High,  will  dare  upon  the  earth  lawless  things  against  us 
Christians."  2  Thess.  iL  3,  4. 

Irenmus,  Haer.  v.  7  :  "  And  again,  in  the  second  to 
the  Thessalonians,  speaking  concerning  antichrist,  And 
then  shall  that  wicked  one  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  will  slay  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and 
the  presence  of  his  advent  will  destroy  him,  whose 
coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan,  in  all  power  of 
signs  and  lying  wonders."  2  Thess.  ii.  8. 

Ibid.  V.  25 :  "  Concerning  whom  the  apostle,  in  the 
epistle  which  is  the  second  to  the  Thessalonians,  thus 
speaks.  Unless  there  come  a  falling  away  first,  and  the 
man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition,  who  op- 
poseth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God, 
or  is  worshipped,  so  that  he  sits  in  the  temple  of  God| 
showing  himself  as  if  he  were  God."     2  Thess.  ii.  3,  4. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom,  v.  p.  554:  "The 
apostle  says  there  is  not  knowledge  in  all ;  but  pray  ye 
that  we  may  be  delivered  from  unreasonable  and  wicked 
men,  for  all  men  have  not  faith."  2  Thess.  iii.  2. 

TertuUian,  De  Ees.  Car.  ii.  24 :  "  And  in  the  second 
epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  with  a  more  correct  solici- 
tude to  the  same,  But  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  our  gathering 
together  unto  him,  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  your 
mind  or  troubled,  neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  to  wit, 
of  false  prophets,  nor  by  epistle,  to  wit,  of  false  apostles, 
as  if  by  us,  as  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand." 
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2  Thess.  ii.  1-3.  Scorpi.  p.  498:  *'But  Paul  the 
apostle,  concerning  the  first  persecutor,  who  first  shed . 
the  hlood  of  the  church,  and  afterwards  changing  the 
sword  for  the  pen  .  .  .  says,  So  that  we  ourselves  may  glory 
in  you  in  the  churches  of  God,  for  your  patience  and 
faith  in  all  your  persecutions  and  tribulations  which  ye 
endure,  a  token  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  that 
ye  may  be  counted  worthy  of  his  kingdom,  for  which  ye 
also  suffer."    2  Thess.  i.  4,  5. 


THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHY. 

The  two  epistles  to  Timothy  and  the  epistle  to  Titus 
are  called  pastoral  epistles,  because  in  them  Paul  gives 
directions  to  these  two  helpers  of  his,  as  to  how  they 
should  conduct  themselves  as  the  shepherds  and  the 
patterns  of  the  flock  over  which  they  were  placed. 
Timothy  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Lystra  in  Lycaonia 
in  Asia  Minor,  the  son  of  a  Greek  father  and  Jewish 
•mother.  He  was  received  into  the  church  by  Paul, 
became  his  companion  and  fellow-labourer  in  Macedonia 
and  Achaia,  and  was  his  fellow-prisoner  at  Rome.  Acts 
xvi.-xx. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  precise  date  of  the 
first  epistle  to  Timothy,  nor  is  this  necessary  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  its  contents  or  the  establishment  of  its 
genuineness.  It  is  quite  probable  that  it  was  written 
from  Macedonia,  about  A.D.  63  or  64,  and  not  impossible 
that  it  might  have  been  written  from  Laodicea,  according 
to  the  old  superscription. 

Paul  had  departed  from  Ephesus  for  the  purpose  of 
going  to  Macedonia,  with  the  intention  of  speedily  re- 
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turning ;  and  leaving  Timothy  meanwhile  in  charge  of 
the  Ephesian  church,  writes  to  him  these  directions 
(1  Tim.  i.  3 ;  iii.  13).  The  epistle  begins  with  personal 
reminiscences  and  afifectionate  talk  with  Timothy  (i.), 
proceeds  to  instructions  in  regard  to  public  worship  (ii.), 
and  the  qualifications  of  church  officers  (iii.).  He  then 
foretells  the  coming  in  of  false  teachers  and  various 
corruptions,  and  instructs  Timothy  in  regard  to  the 
course  he  was  to  pursue  when  he  had  these  diflSculties 
to  encounter,  and  concludes  as  usual  with  the  grace  he 
with  thee  (iv.-vi.). 

TESTIMONIALS  TO  THE  FIEST  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHY. 

Polycarp,  ad  Philip.  2,  12  :  **Pray  for  all  the  saints, 
pray  also  for  kings  and  princes  and  all  that  are  in  au- 
thority."    1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2. 

Ibid.  2,  4 :  *'  The  love  of  money  is  the  beginning  of 
all  evils.  But  knowing  that  we  brought  nothing  into 
this  world  and  can  carry  nothing  out,  let  us  arm  our- 
selves with  the  weapons  of  righteousness."  1  Tim.  vi. 
7,  10. 

Epistle  to  Diognetus:  "Being  reckoned  faithful  by 
him  they  knew  the  mysteries  of  the  Father.  On  which 
account  he  sent  the  Word  that  he  might  appear  to  the 
world ;  who  was  despised  by  the  people,  preached  by 
apostles,  believed  on  by  the  Gentiles."     1  Tim.  iii.  16. 

Epistle  of  the  Churches  at  Vienne  and  Lyons :  **  But 
overwhelmingly  their  whole  fury  fell  upon  Attains,  a 
native  of  Pergamus,  who  had  always  been  the  pillar  and 
stay  of  the  faithful  there."  1  Tim.  iii.  15,  compare 
Eev.  iii.  12. 
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**Alcibiades,  one  of  the  martyrs,  led  a  squalid  and 
ascetic  life,  accepting  no  food  but  bread  and  water  only 
up  to  that  time.  When  he  was  put  in  prison  he  wished 
to  retain  the  same  mode  of  living ;  but  after  the  first 
conflict  in  the  amphitheatre  it  was  revealed  to  Attains 
that  Alcibiades  was  not  doing  right,  and  set  an  evil 
example  for  others,  in  that  he  did  not  use  the  creatures 
of  God.  And  Alcibiades  being  persuaded  then  began  to 
use  all  kinds  of  food  promiscuously  and  gave  thanks  to 
God."     1  Tim.  iv.  3,  4. 

Irenmus,  Haer.  i.  1 :  '*  And  some  opposing  the 
truth  bring  in  false  words  and  vain  genealogies,  which, 
as  the  apostle  says,  minister  questions  rather  than  godly 
edifying  which  is  in  faith."     1  Tim.  i.  4. 

Ibid,  ii.  4 :  "  And  well  Paul  says,  novelties  of  words 
of  false  science."     1  Tim.  vi.  20. 

Athenagoras,  Legat.  pro  Christ,  p.  15 :  "  For  God  is 
all  things  to  himself,  light  inaccessible,  universe  perfect, 
spirit,  power,  -word."     1  Tim.  vi.  16. 

Theophtlus,  Ad  Autol.  iii. :  "  And  also  that  we  should 
be  subject  to  magistrates  and  powers,  and  pray  for  them, 
our  divine  word  commands  in  order  that  we  may  lead  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  life."    1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2 ;  see  Tit.  iii.  1. 

Clement  of  Alexandria^  Strom,  ii.  p.  383 :  "  Con- 
cerning which  the  apostle  writing  says,  0,  Timothy, 
keep  that  which  is  committed  to  thee,  avoiding  profane 
novelties  of  words  and  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so 
called,  which  some  professing  have  erred  concerning  the 
faith.  By  this  word  are  those  heretics  reproved  who  set 
aside  the  epistle  to  Timothy."     1  Tim.  vi.  20,  21. 

Ibid.  ii.  p.  464 :  "  Whence  also  the  apostle,  I  will, 
says  he,  that  the  younger  women  marry,  bear  children, 
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guide  the  house,  give  none  occasion  to  the  adversary  to 
speak  reproachfully,  for  some  are  already  turned  aside  to 
Satan/'     1  Tim.  v.  14,  15. 

Admon.  ad  Gent.:  "Godliness  is  profitable  to  all 
things,  says  Paul,  having  the  promise  of  the  present  life 
and  of  the  future."     L  Tim.  iv.  8. 

TertuUian,  De  Praescr.  Haer.  2,  25 :  *'  And  Paul  to 
Timothy  uses  this  word,  0  Timothy,  keep  that  which  is 
committed  to  thee."     1  Tim.  vi.  20. 

De  Pudicit.  2,  13 :  "Plainly  the  same  apostle  delivers 
to  Satan  Hymenseus  and  Alexander  that  they  may 
learn  not  to  blaspheme,  as  he  writes  to  Timothy." 
1  Tim.  i.  20. 

Jerome^  Comment,  in  Epist.  Tit.  :  "  Speaking  of 
Marcion  and  Basilides  and  all  heretics,  Jerome  says, 
that  rejecting  gospels  and  epistles  he  wonders  how  they 
dare  assume  to  themselves  the  Christian  name,  for,  to  be 
silent  concerning  other  epistles,  from  which  they  erase 
whatever  they  see  contrary  to  their  own  dogmas,  they 
reject  some  entire  epistles,  as  Timothy,  Hebrews,  Titus, 
which  we  are  now  undertaking  to  explain.  Indeed  if 
they  gave  any  reasons  why  they  suppose  these  epistles 
not  to  be  the  apostle's,  we  should  endeavour  to  reply 
and  perhaps  satisfy  the  reader.  But  now  they  pronounce 
with  heretic  authority,  and  say,  this  epistle  is  Paul's, 
and  this  is  not." 


THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHY. 

This  epistle  Paul  writes  from  Rome,  where  he  is  im- 
prisoned, inviting  Timothy,  who  is  at  Ephesus,  to  come 
to  him  and  bring  Mark  with  him  (2  Tim.  i.  8,  12,  16 ; 
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iv.  5,  9,  11,  16,  19,  21).  The  date  of  it  is  shortly  before 
the  apostle's  martyrdom,  probably  A.D.  65  or  66. 

He  expresses  his  affection  for  Timothy,  and  calls  to 
mind  various  interesting  personal  incidents  (i.),  exhorts 
to  purity  of  life  and  fortitude  under  afifliction  (ii.),  warns 
of  corruptions  and  false  teachers,  and  expresses  his  own 
calmness  and  happiness  in  view  of  his  approaching  mar- 
tyrdom (iv.). 

Testimonies  to  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Barna- 
las,  Epis.  7  :  "If  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  the  Lord,  and 
will  judge  the  quick  and  dead,  suffered,"  etc.  2  Tim. 
iv.  1. 

Ignatius,  ad  Ephes.  ii.  2 :  "  But  also  Crocus,  who  is 
worthy  of  God  and  of  you,  whom  I  received  as  a  proof 
of  your  love,  refreshed  me  in  all  things;  and  in  like 
manner  will  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  refresh  him.." 
2  Tim.  i.  16,  18.  ''You  have  refreshed  me  in  all  things 
as  Jesus  Christ  refreshed  you.  You  have  loved  me  both 
absent  and  present ;  the  Lord  will  reward  you."  2  Tim. 
i.  16,  ]8.  Ad  Polyc.  c.  6:  ''Please  him  for  whom  you 
are  soldiers,  and  from  whom  you  receive  wages."  2  Tim. 
ii.  4. 

Polycarp,  Ep.  ad  Philip :  **  As  he  hath  promised  us 
that  he  will  raise  us  from  the  dead,  and  that,  if  we  walk 
worthy  of  him  we  shall  reign  with  him,  provided  that  we 
believe."    2  Tim.  ii.  11,  12. 

Irenmus,  Haer.  iii.  3 :  "  The  blessed  apostle,  therefore, 
founding  and  building  up  the  church,  gave  over  the 
pastorship  to  Linus  for  the  administering  of  the  church. 
Of  this  Linus  Paul  makes  mention  in  his  epistles  which 
are  to  Timothy."  2  Tim.  iv.  21.  Ibid.,  v.  20 :  "  Ever 
learning  and  never  finding  the  truth."    2  Tim.  iii.  7. 
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Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom,  iii.  p.  448  :  "  For  we 
know  what  the  most  excellent  Paul  teaches  respecting 
women  deacons  in  his  second  epistle  to  Timothy."  Ibid, 
i.  p.  270  :  "  Thou  therefore  be  strong,  also  says  Paul,  in 
the  grace  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  what  thou  hast 
heard  from  me  among  many  witnesses,  the  same  commit 
thou  to  faithful  men  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others 
also.  And  again,  Study  to  show  thyself  approved  unto 
God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly 
handling  the  word  of  truth."  2  Tim.  ii.  1,  2,  15. 
Admon.  ad  Gentil.  p.  56 :  "  The  apostle  knowing  this 
teaching  to  be  really  divine,  says,  Thou,  0  Timothy, 
from  a  child  hast  known  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which 
are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith 
in  Christ."     2  Tim.  iii.  15. 

TertuUian,  Scorpiac.  c.  13:  "You  see  how  he  de- 
scribes the  felicity  of  martyrdom Exulting  he 

writes  to  Timothy,  For  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered 
and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought 
the  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept 
the  faith,  there  remains  for  me  a  crown  which  the  Lord 
will  give  me  in  that  day."     2  Tim.  iv.  6-8. 

Oriffen,  Comment,  in  Matt.  iii.  p.  916 :  "  x\lso  what 
he  says  as  Jannes  and  Mambres  withstood  Moses ;  this 
is  not  found  in  the  public  Scriptures,  but  in  a  secret 
book  which  is  entitled,  The  Book  of  Jannes  and  Mam- 
bres." 1  Tim.  iii.  8. 

Eusebius,  *  Eccl.  Hist.'  iii.  4 :  "  Linus  whom  he 
(Paul)  has  mentioned  in  his  second  epistle  to  Timothy." 
'Eccl.  Hist.'  ii.  22:  "While  he  (Paul)  was  a  prisoner 
at  Rome,  he  wrote  his  second  epistle  to  Timothy  in 
which  he  both  mentions  his  first  defence  and  his  im- 

2  A 
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pending  death.  Hear  on  these  points  his  own  testimony 
respecting  himself.  *  In  my  former  defence  no  one  was 
present  with  me,  but  all  deserted  me.  May  it  not  be 
laid  to  their  charge.  But  the  Lord  was  with  me  and 
strengthened  me,  that  through  me  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  might  be  fulfilled  and  all  the  nations  might  hear 
it.  And  I  was  rescued  out  of  the  lion  s  mouth.'  He 
plainly  intimates  in  these  words,  *On  the  former 
occasion  he  was  rescued  from  the  lion's  mouth,  that  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  might  be  accomplished,'  that  it 
was  Nero  to  whom  he  referred  by  this  expression,  as  is 
probable  on  account  of  his  cruelty.  Therefore  he  did 
not  subsequently  subjoin  any  such  expressiouB  as  *  he 
will  rescue  me  from  the  lion's  mouth,'  for  he  saw  in 
spirit  how  near  his  approaching  death  was.  Hence 
after  the  expression,  *I  was  rescued  from  the  lion's 
mouth,'  this  also,  *  the  Lord  will  rescue  me  from  every 
evil  work,  and  will  save  me  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom,' 
indicating  the  martyrdom  that  he  would  soon  suflfer ; 
which  he  more  clearly  expressed  in  the  same  epistle, 
*for  I  am  already  poured  out,  and  the  time  of  my 
departure  is  at  hand.'  And  indeed  in  this  second 
epistle  to  Timothy,  he  shows  that  Luke  alone  was  with 
him  when  he  wrote,  but  at  his  former  defence  not  even 
he."  2Tim.  iv.  16,  18;  vi.  8,  11. 

We  see  in  all  these  testimonies,  when  the  witnesses 
quote  passages  at  large,  that  their  New  Testament 
books  not  only  had  the  same  names  which  we  now 
have,  but  precisely  the  same  contents,  the  ancient  and 
the  modem  being  identical  throughout. 
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EPISTLE  TO  TITUS. 

Titus,  a  Greek  by  birth,  was  an  assistant  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  was  with  him  on  his  journey  to  Jerusalem 
(Gal.  i.  1-3) ;  fulfilled  commissions  for  him  in  Corinth 
(2  Cor.  vii.  6-4  ;  viiL  6-23  ;  xii.  18),  and  was  now  left  in 
Crete  to  attend  to  ecclesiastical  duties  in  that  island 
(Tit.  i.  5  ff.).  The  object  of  this  epistle  is  to  give  him 
instructions  in  respect  to  the  discharge  of  those  duties. 

1.  Instructions  •  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
elders  and  the  treatment  of  false  teachers  (i.).  2.  The 
guiding  of  the  congregation  in  reference  to  the  different 
ranks  in  society  (ii.).  3.  Ethical  principles  of  a  general 
character,  warning  in  regard  to  controversies,  and 
personal  notices  (iii.)- 

The  epistle  was  probably  written  between  the  first 
and  second  epistle  to  Timothy. 

Testimonies  to  Titus,  Clement  of  Borne,  First  Epistle 
to  Cor.  ii.  2  :    "Be  ready  to  every  good  work."  Tit.  iii.  1. 

Ignatius,  ad  Trail,  c.  3 :  "  Whose  very  behaviour 
(habit)  (KaTaarrj/Mo)  is  a  great  discipline."  Tit.  ii.  3  is  the 
only  passage  in  the  New  Testament  where  this  Greek 
word  ^occurs. 

IrenseuSy  Haer.  iii.  3  :  "As  the  blessed  Paul  also  says, 
A  man  that  is  a  heretic  after  the  first  and  second 
admonition,  reject;  knowing  that  he  who  is  such  is 
perverted  and  condemned  of  himself."  Tit.  iii.  10,11. 
V.  15 ;  *'  Jesus  said  to  him.  Go  to  Siloam  and  wash, 
at  the  same  time  restoring  to  him  the  clay  ointment 
(plasmationem),  and  that  which  is  the  regeneration  by 
washing."  Tit.  iii.  5.  i.  16:  "As  many  as  stand  off 
from  the  church  and  give  heed  to  these  old  wives'  fables 
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are  truly  condemned  of  themselves,  whom  the  Apostle 
Paul  commands  us  after  the  first  and  second  admonition 
to  reject."  Tit.  iil  10,  11. 

TTieophilus^  ad  Autol.  iiL  p.  122  :  '*But  we  have  a 
lawgiver  who  is  truly  God,  who  teaches  us  to  live  a 
righteous,  godly  and  honourable  life."  Tit.  iL  11,  12. 
iL  p.  95  :  "  Men  about  to  receive  repentance  and  re- 
mission of  sins  all  come  to  the  truth  by  water  and  the 
washing  of  regeneration,  and  being  regenerated  receive 
blessing  from  God."  Tit.  iii.  5,  6. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom,  i.  p.  299  :  *'  Epime- 
nides,  a  Cretan,  a  Greek  prophet  whom  Paul  knew,  of 
whom  he  makes  mention  in  the  epistle  to  Titus,  speaking 
thus,  One  of  themselves,  even  a  prophet  of  their  owm 
said,  the  Cretans  are  always  liars,  evil  beasts,  slow 
bellies."  Tit.  i.  12.  Admon.  ad  Gent.  p.  6  :  "  But  now, 
as  the  divine  apostle  of  the  Lord  said,  The  grace  of  God 
which  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  unto  all  men, 
teaching  us  that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  the 
world,  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  even  the  glorious 
appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ."  Tit.  ii.  11-13. 

TertuUian^   De.    Praes.    Hser :    "  And   Paul 

suggests  that  a  man  who  is  a  heretic  should  be  rejected 
after  the  tirst  admonition,  because  that  such  a  one  is 
perverse  and  in  fault,  and  is  condemned  of  himself." 
Tit.  iii.  10,  11. 

Tertullian  here  refers  to  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians 
as  if  the  passage  were  to  be  found  there  ;  but  it  is  only 
one  of  the  numerous  instances  of  quotations  merely 
from  memory,  and  without  any  solicitude  for  literal 
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accuracy,  which  are  so  common  with  the  fathers,  and 
should  always  be  taken  into  the  account  when  we  are 
reading  them. 

EPISTLE  TO  PHILEMON. 

This  letter  was  addressed  not  only  to  Philemon,  but 
also  to  the  church  which  met  at  his  house  (1,  2).  It 
belongs  to  A.D.  61  or  62.  Philemon  was  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Colosse,  a  relative  of  Apphia  and  Archippus 
(perhaps  husband  and  father),  who  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity  by  the  apostle  Paul  (13,  19).  He  was  a 
generous  believer,  full  of  faith  and  good  works  (4,  7), 
and  the  apostle  had  entire  confidence  in  him  (14,  22). 
Onesimus,  an  ill-conditioned  servant  of  his,  had  robbed 
him  and  then  fled  to  Rome  (10,  11,  18,  19),  where  he 
had  met  with  the  Apostle  Paul,  had  by  him  been  con- 
verted to  Christ,  and  was  much  beloved  by  the  apostle 
(12,  13).  Wishing  to  return  to  his  home  the  apostle 
sends  him  with  this  wonderfully  affectionate  and  beau- 
tiful letter,  to  be  received  by  Philemon  no  longer  as  a 
slave,  but  as  a  friend,  as  a  brother  beloved  (16) ;  for  so 
much  the  apostle  required ;  and  he  had  confidence  in 
Philemon  that  he  would  do  not  only  this,  but  even  more 
than  he  had  asked  (21).  The  whole  transaction  was 
voluntary  (19),  spontaneous,  joyous  in  regard  to  all 
three ;  there  was  no  need  of  applying  to  the  police  or 
calling  out  the  militia,  or  putting  a  chain  around  the 
court-house,  or  doing  any  of  those  violent  and  disgraceful 
things,  which  made  some  of  our  American  cities  in- 
famous when  fugitive  slaves  were  to  be  returned  to  their 
southern  masters.  Of  all  the  shameful  travesties  of 
Scripture,   there   never   was  one  more    shameful   and 
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ridiculous  than  that  which  put  the  story  of  Paul  and 
Onesimus  on  a  parallel  with  the  transactions  under  the 
Satanic  fugitive  slave  law  of  America. 

Testimonies  to  the  Epistle  to  Philemon.  Ignatius,  ad 
Ephes.  c.  2  ;  Magnes.  c.  12  ;  Polyc.  c.  6 :  '*  I  would  enjoy 
you  perpetually  if  only  I  may  be  worthy."  "  I  would 
enjoy  you  in  all  things,  if  indeed  I  may  be  worthy."  "  1 
would  enjoy  you  perpetually."  Phil.  20. 

Tertvllian,  ad  Marc.  v.  42  :  *'Its  brevity  gave  to  this 
epistle  alone  the  privilege  of  escaping  the  falsifying 
hands  of  Marcion." 

EpiphaniuSf  Hser.  xlii.  9 :  "  Marcion  receives  ten 
epistles  of  this  holy  apostle,  .  .  .  the  ninth  being  that 
to  Philemon." 

Oriffen,  Homil.  in  Jerem.  19 :  "  Which  Paul  also 
knowing  said  to  Philemon  in  regard  to  Onesimus,  in  his 
epistle  to  Philemon,  that  thy  benefit  should  not  be  of 
necessity,  but  willingly."  Phil.  14.  Matth.  Com.  tract. 
34:  "As  Paul  says  to  Philemon,  For  we  have  great 
joy  and  consolation  in  thy  love,  because  the  bowels  of 
the  saints  are  refreshed  by  thee,  brother."  Phil.  7.  Ibid, 
tract.  3  :  "  But  concerning  Paul  it  is  said  to  Philemon, 
being  such  an  one  as  Paul  the  aged.'*  Phil.  9. 

Jerome,  Comment.  Epist.  ad  Phil.:  Jerome  is  speak- 
ing of  those  who  would  exclude  the  epistle  to  Philemon 
from  the  canon  on  the  ground  that  it  is  simply  a  private 
letter,  treating  of  personal  affairs,  and  not  a  public 
doctrinal  treatise,  and  says,  if  epistles  containing  allusions 
to  private  affairs  are  to  be  judged  not  to  be  apostolic, 
not  to  belong  to  Paul,  then  we  must  reject  Romans, 
Timothy,  Galatians,  Corinthians,  and  others ;  but  if  we 
receive  these,  there  is  no  ground  for  rejecting  Philemon. 
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EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to 
prove  to  the  Hebrew  Christians,  ihat  the  new  dispen-, 
sation  is  the  reality  and  perfection  of  that  divine  reve- 
lation of  which  the  old  dispensation  was  but  the  type 
and  the  imperfect  beginning.  It  is  written  with  great 
care  and  in  a  style  of  remarkable  correctness.  The 
name  of  the  author  is  not  attached  to  it.  If  Paul  were 
the  writer  there  is  good  reason  for  both  these  striking 
facts.  His  name  and  his  doctrinal  peculiarities  were 
not  in  good  odour  among  the  Hebrews ;  and  therefore, 
as  a  wise  man,  he  would  not  needlessly  parade  his  name 
before  their  eyes,  and  would  exercise  all  possible  care  in 
the  statement  of  his  doctrines. 

The  learned  and  candid  Eoman  Catholic  Professor 
Hug  concludes  his  laborious  investigation  of  this  subject 
with  the  following  emphatic  declaration:  "The  more 
intimately  I  become  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
apostle  (Paul),  the  more  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  his  masterpiece.  It  bears  the 
seal  of  the  completion,  as  the  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
do  that  of  the  commencement,  of  his  literary  career." 

The  question  of  authorship  is  and  must  be,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  mainly  a  question  of  testimony,  of  external 
evidence ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
testimony,  if  Paul  is  supposed  not  to  be  the  author,  the 
mention  of  any  other  name  in  connection  with  the 
authorship  is  mere  guess  work,  without  any  solid  foot- 
hold whatever. 

The  author  first  sets  forth  the  connection  between  the 
old  revelations  and  the  new,  and  the  infinite  superiority 
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of  the  Son  of  God,  the  author  of  the  new  revelation, 
over  the  prophets  and  even  the  angels  who  were  the 
heralds  of  the  old  (i.  ii.).     He  then  proceeds  to  demon- 
strate the  superiority  of  Christ  to  Moses,  the  one  merely 
the  servant,  the  other  the  Son,  the  rightful  and  only 
inheritor  (iii.).     Christ  also  as  high  priest  is  superior  to 
the  high  priest  of  the  old  covenant,  being  a  regal  priest 
after  the  order  of  Melchisedek,  having  a  perpetual  priest- 
hood, and  a  priesthood  of  the  realities  and  not  of  the 
mere  type  and  images  of  the  heavenly  things  (iv.-x.). 
Then  follow  practical   exhortations,  earnest   warnings, 
illustrations  of  faith  from  Old  Testament  examples,  and 
allusions  to  personal  circumstances  and  feelings.     The 
date  of  the  epistle  and  the  place  of  writing  it  is  impos- 
sible now  to  ascertain.     The  old  inscription  at  the  close 
says  it  was  written  in  Italy  and  forwarded  by  Timothy ; 
and  nobody  now  knows  anything  more  on  this  subject 
than  the  writer   of  this  inscription.      From  the  very 
earliest  times,  by  the  very  first  of  the  apostolic  fathers, 
the   personal  friends   of  the  apostles  themselves,  this 
epistle  has  been  quoted  and  appealed  to  as  an  undoubted 
portion  of  Holy  Scripture,  though  we  do  not  find  the 
name  of  the  author  mentioned  till  we  come  to  Pantaenus, 
the  celebrated  principal  of  the  theological  school  at  Alex- 
andria, about  A.D.  180,  who  unhesitatingly  ascribes  it  to 
Paul ;   and  from  that  time  the  writers  in  the  Eastern 
church  almost  without  exception   accept   Paul   as  the 
author;  while  in  the  Western  church  there  was  more 
hesitation  and  doubt  as  to  the  author,  though  none  in 
respect  to  its  canonicity  and  authority ;  till  we  come  to 
Jerome  and  Augustin,  from  which  time  it  was  universally 
received  in  the  church  as  a  genuine  and  scriptural  epistle 
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of  the  apostle  Paul.  Individual  doubters  as  to  the  author 
have  often  shown  themselves,  and  in  modem  times  they 
have  become  numerous,  but  the  great  body  of  the  be- 
lievers have  always  recognized  in  it  the  hand  of  Paul 
the  great  apostle.  All  the  ancient  catalogues  of  any 
authority  assign  fourteen  epistles  to  Paul,  which  neces- 
sarily includes  Hebrews,  for  without  this  there  are  but 
thirteen.  There  is  certainly  no  decided  internal  evi- 
dence against  the  authorship  of  Paul,  while  there  is  very 
much  in  its  favour  ;  while  of  the  external  evidence,  the 
testimony,  it  is  ten  to  one,  ninety-nine  to  a  hundred,  in 
favour  of  Paul.  In  consequence  of  the  controversies  on 
the  subject,  it  will  be  expedient  to  give  these  testimonies 
a  little  more  at  large  than  we  have  done  in  some  other 
cases,  though  after  all  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  give 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  whole  The  ancients 
knew  no  other  author  than  Paul ;  if  Paul  were  not  the 
writer  we  find  nothing  in  them  on  the  subject. 

Clement  of  Rome :  In  regard  to  the  testimony  of  this 
writer  respecting  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  let  us  first 
attend  to  the  following  statement  by  Jerome  (Cat. 
Script.  Eccl.  c.  15).  "  Clement,  in  behalf  of  the  Eoman 
church,  wrote  a  very  valuable  epistle  to  the  church  of 
the  Corinthians,  which  in  some  places  is  publicly  read, 
and  which  seems  to  me  to  correspond  in  character  very 
much  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  circulated 
under  the  name  of  Paul.  He  takes  many  things  from 
that  epistle ;  not  only  in  meaning  but  in  the  words 
themselves  there  is  a  great  similitude  between  them." 

The  following  extracts  from  this  epistle  of  Clement, 
fully  justify  these  statements  of  Jerome,  and  strongly 
corroborate  the  canonical  authority  of  the  epistle  to  the 
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Hebrews.     We  select  but  a  very  few  oat  of  the  whole 
number. 

**  By  him  would  God  have  us  to  taste  the  knowledge 
of  immortality ;  who,  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory, 
is  by  so  much  greater  than  the  angels,  as  he  hath  by 
inheritance  obtained  a  more  excellent  name  than  they. 
For  so  it  is  written,  Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and 
his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire.  But  to  his  Son,  thus  saith 
the  Lord,  Thou  art  my  Son,  to-day  have  I  begotten 
thee.  Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for 
thine  inheritance,  and  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  for 
thy  possession.  And  again  he  saith  unto  him.  Sit  thou 
on  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  foot- 
stool"   (Heb.  i.). 

"  Thus  has  the  humility  and  godly  fear  of  these  great 
and  excellent  men,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  through 
obedience,  made  not  only  us,  but  also  the  generations 
before  us,  better ;  even  as  many  as  have  received  his 
holy  oracles  with  fear  and  truth.  Having  therefore  so 
many,  and  such  great  and  glorious  examples,  let  us  re- 
turn to  that  peace,  which  was  the  mark  that  from  the 
beginning  was  set  before  us:  let  us  look  up  to  the 
Father  and  Creator  of  the  whole  world ;  and  let  us  hold 
fast  to  his  glorious  and  exceeding  gifts  and  benefits  of 
peace."     (Heb.  xii.). 

**  Let  us  receive  correction,  at  which  no  man  ought  to 
repine.  Beloved,  the  reproof  and  the  correction  which 
we  exercise  towards  one  another  is  good,  and  exceedingly 
profitable  ;  for  it  unites  us  the  more  closely  to  the  will 
of  God.  For  so  says  the  Holy  Scripture,  The  Lord 
corrected  me,  but  he  did  not  deliver  me  over  unto  death. 
For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth 
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every  son  whom  he  receiveth.  Let  us  be  followers  of 
those  who  went  about  in  goat-skins  and  sheep-skins, 
preaching  the  coming  of  Christ."     (Heb.  xi.). 

"  All  things  are  open  before  him  ;  nor  can.  any  thing 
be  hid  from  his  counsel.  For  he  is  the  searcher  of  the 
thoughts  and  counsels  of  the  heart ;  whose  breath  is  in 
us,  and  when  he  pleases  he  can  take  it  from  us."     (Heb. 

"  Moses  was  called  faithful  in  all  God's  house  ;  and  by 
his  conduct  the  Lord  punished  Israel  by  stripes  and 
plagues."     (Heb.  iii.). 

"  Having  therefoi^e  this  hope,  let  us  hold  fast  to  him 
who  is  faithful  in  all  his  promises,  and  righteous  in  all 
his  judgments;  who  has  commanded  us  not  to  lie,  how 
much  more  will  he  not  himself  lie  ?  For  nothing  is 
impossible  with  God,  but  to  lie."    (Heb.  vi.). 

Justin  Martyr,  Dial.  p.  341 :  "  This  is  he  who  is 
according  to  the  order  of  Melchisedec  king  of  Salem, 
being  an  eternal  priest  of  the  Most  High."  (Heb.  v.  9, 
10;  vi.  20;  vii.  12).  (p.  323):  ''Eternal  priest  of 
God,  and  king,  and  Christ."  Apol.  i. :  "  But  he  is  also 
called  an  angel  and  apostle."  Heb.  iii.  1.  This  is  the 
only  passage  in  the  whole  Bible  where  Christ  is  called 
an  apostle. 

Irenmus,  Haer.  ii.  30  :  **  He  alone  is  God  who  made 
all  things,  the  only  omnipotent,  the  only  Father,  building 
and  making  all  things,  both  visible  and  invisible,  both 
sensible  and  senseless,  both  celestial  and  terrestrial,  by 
the  word  of  his  power."  (Heb.  i.  3).  v.  5 :  **  Enoch 
having  pleased  God  was  translated  in  the  body,  fore- 
showing the  translation  of  the  saints."     (Heb.  ii.  5). 

Clement  of  Alexandria^  Strom,  vi.  p.  645 :    **  For  Paul 
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also — writing  to  the  Hebrews — and  ye  again  have  need 
that  I  should  teach  you  what  be  the  first  principles  of 
the  oracles  of  God,  and  have  become  as  those  who  have 
need  of  milk  and  not  of  strong  meat."  (Heb.  v.  12). 
Ibid,  ii.  p.  420  :  "  But  we  desire  that  each  one  of  you 
should  show  the  same  diligence  to  the  full  assurance  of 
hope,  until  made  a  high  priest  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chisedec ;  the  like  things  says  the  all  virtuous  wisdom  to 
the  apostle  Paul."     (Heb.  vii.) 

TertuUian^  De  Pudic.  c.  20  :  "  Therefore  admonishing 
the  disciples  that  leaving  the  first  principles  they  should 
go  on  to  perfection,  not  laying  again  the  foundation  of 
repentance  from  works  of  the  dead,  for  it  is  impossible, 
he  says,  that  those  who  were  once  enlightened  and  have 
tasted  the  heavenly  gift,  and  participated  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  have  tasted  the  sweet  word  of  God,  when 
they  fall  away,  that  they  should  be  recalled  to  penitence, 
they  having  crucified  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God 
afresh  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame."     (Heb.  vi.  1-6). 

Origeriy  Epist.  ad  Afr. :  "  The  authpr  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  says.  They  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn 
asunder,  they  were  slain  with  the  sword."'  Heb.  xi.  37. 
Com.  in  Joan.  ii. :  "  And  Paul  himself  says  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  In  these  last  days  he  hath  spoken  to  us 
by  his  Son,  whom  he  hath  made  heir  of  all  things,  by 
whom  also  he  made  the  world."  Heb.  i.  2.  Com.  in 
Epist.  Rom.  vii. :  "  Angels  themselves  also,  if  you  look 
to  the  sentiment  of  Paul,  what  he  says,  that  they  are 
ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  to  those  who 
shall  be  the  heirs  of  salvation."  Heb.  i.  7,  14.  Com. 
in  Joan.  xx. :  "  When  also  it  is  written  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  But  solid  food  is  for  them  who  are  perfect." 
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Heb.  V.  14.  De  Orat. :  **  But  these  are  his  very  words 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  But  now  once  in  the  end 
of  the  world  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself."  Heb.  ix.  26.  In  Num.  Horn.  2  : 
"  But  Paul  also  himself,  writing  to  the  Hebrews  says, 
Ye  have  not  come  to  the  tangible  mountain  and  the 
burning  fire,  but  ye  have  come  to  mount  Zion."  Heb. 
xii.  13. 

AthanasiuSy  0pp.  i.  p.  266 :  "  For  also  the  blessed 
Paul  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  said,  By  faith  we 
understand  that  the  worlds  were  made  by  the  word  of 
God."  Heb.  xi.  3.  Ibid.  p.  265 :  "  And  also  the  apostle 
said,  God  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners 
spake  in  time  past  imto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets, 
hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son,  whom 
he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also  he 
made  the  world."  Heb.  i.  1,  2. 

Epiphanius,  Hser.  70 :  "  Which  the  apostle  indicates 
in  these  words,  For  the  word  of  God  is  quick,  and 
powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword, 
piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit, 
and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discemer  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  Neither  is  there  any 
creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight :  but  all  things 
are  naked  and  open  unto  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom 
we  have  to  do."  Heb.  iv.  12,  13.  "  And  then  also  con- 
cerning those  who  have  an  honourable  marriage  he 
saj^s.  Marriage  is  honourable  in  all,  and  the  bed  unde- 
filed:  but  whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will  judge." 
Heb.  xiii.  4.  Hser.  69:  "But  they  (the  Arians) 
repudiate  this  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  reject  it  from 
the  apostolic  writings." 
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Theodoreiy  Interpret.  Epist.  ad  Heb. :  "They  who 
are  afflicted  with  the  Arian  disease  do  nothing  that  is 
surprising  if  they  rage  against  the  apostolic  epistles, 
and  separate  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  from  the  rest 
and  call  it  spurious." 

Jerome,  Epist.  ad  Dard. :  "The  epistle  which  is 
inscribed  to  the  Hebrews  is  received  as  the  work  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  not  only  by  the  churches  of  the  East,  but 
by  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers  in  the  Greek  language.*' 
In  Matt.  i.  26 :  "  For  also  Paul,  in  his  epistle  which  is 
written  to  the  Hebrews,  though  many  of  the  Latins 
have  doubts  concerning  it."  Comment,  in  Isaiam.  iii.  6  : 
"Whence  also  Paul,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  the  Latin  custom  does  not  receive,  says.  Are  they 
not  all  ministering  spirits  ?" 

As  Eusebius  is  so  important  a  witness,  and  he  collected 
and  examined  most  of  the  testimonies  which  existed  in 
his  own  time,  it  will  be  of  decided  utility,  in  regard  to 
the  books  of  which -he  expresses  any  doubt,  to  place  in 
one  view  his  own  testimony  and  that  which  he  collects 
from  others.  1  therefore  here  place  by  itself  a  portion 
of  the  testimonies  collected  by  Eusebius  in  regard  to  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 

*  Eccl.  Hist.'  V.  26 :  **  Besides  the  works  and  epistles 
of  Irenaeus,  above  mentioned,  there  is  ...  a  book  also 
of  various  disputations,  in  which  he  mentions  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,"  etc. 

'  Eccl.  Hist.'  vi.  14 :  "  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he 
(Clement  of  Alexandria)  asserts  was  written  by  Paul  to 
the  Hebrews,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue ;  but  that  it  was 
carefully  translated  by  Luke,  and  published  among  the 
Greeks.     Whence,  also,  one  finds  the  same  character  of 
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Style  and  of  phraseology  in  the  epistle  as  in  the  Acts. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  title,  Paul  the  Apostle,  was 
not  prefixed  to  it.  For  as  he  wrote  to  the  Hebrews, 
who  had  imbibed  prejudices  against  him,  and  suspected 
him,  he  wisely  guards  against  diverting  them  from  the 
perusal,  by  giving  his  name."  A  little  after  this  he 
observes :  "  But  now  as  the  blessed  presbyter  used  to 
say,  *  Since  the  Lord,  who  was  the  apostle  of  the 
Almighty,  was  sent  to  the  Hebrews,  Paul,  by  reason  of 
his  inferiority,  as  if  sent  to  the  Gentiles,  did  not  sub- 
scribe himself  an  apostle  of  the  Hebrews ;  both  out  of 
reverence  for  the  Lord,  and  because  he  wrote  of  his 
abundance  to  the  Hebrews,  as  a  herald  and  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.' " 

'  Eccl.  Hist.'  vi.  41 :  "  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  says, 
There  were  some  who  took  the  spoiling  of  their  goods 
joyfully,  like  those  of  whom  the  apostle  Paul  testifies." 
Heb.  X.  39. 

*  Eccl.  Hist.'  iii.  38  :  "  We  may  mention  as  an  in- 
stance what  Ignatius  has  said  in  the  epistles  we  have 
cited,  and  Clement  of  Rome  in  that  universally  received 
by  all,  which  he  wrote  in  the  name  of  the  church  at 
Rome  to  that  of  Corinth.  In  which,  after  giving  many 
sentiments  taken  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
also  literally  quoting  the  words,  he  most  clearly  shows 
that  this  work  is  by  no  means  a  late  production. 
Whence  it  is  probable  that  this  was  also  numbered  with 
the  other  writings  of  the  apostles.  For  as  Paul  had  ad- 
dressed tbe  Hebrews  in  the  language  of  his  country, 
some  say  that  the  evangelist  Luke,  others  that  Clement, 
translated  the  epistle.  Which  also  appears  more  like 
the  truth,  as  the  epistle  of  Clement  and  that  to  the 
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Hebrews  preserve  the  same  features  of  style  and 
phraseology,  and  because  the  sentiments  in  both  these 
works  are  not  very  dififerent." 

*  Eccl.  Hist.'  ii.  17 :  Eusebius  is  quoting  from  an 
account  of  the  ascetics  in  Egypt  by  Philo,  and  says: 
*'  Afler  other  matters,  he  adds :  *  The  whole  time  between 
the  morning  and  evening,  is  a  constant  exercise ;  for  as 
they  are  engaged  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  they  reason 
and  comment  upon  them,  explaining  the  philosophy  of 
their  country  in  an  allegorical  manner.  For  they  con- 
sider the  verbal  interpretation  as  signs  indicative  of  a 
secret  sense  communicated  in  obscure  intimations.  They 
have  also  commentaries  of  ancient  men,  who,  as  the 
founders  of  the  sect,  have  left  many  monuments  of  their 
doctrine  in  allegorical  representations,  which  they  use  as 
certain  models,  imitating  the  manner  of  the  original 
institution/  These  facts  appear  to  have  been  stated  by 
a  man  who,  at  least,  has  paid  attention  to  those  that 
have  expounded  the  sacred  writings.  But  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  ancient  commentaries  which  he  says 
they  have,  are  the  very  gospels  and  writings  of  the 
apostles,  and  probably  some  expositions  of  the  ancient 
prophets,  such  as  are  contained  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  many  others  of  St.  Paul's  epistles." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  SEVEN  CATHOLIC  EPISTLES  AND  THE  COMPARISON  OF 
THE  APOCRYPHAL  EPISTLES  WITH  THE  CANONICAL. 

THE  SEVEN  CATHOLIC  EPISTLES. 

The  seven  catholic  epistles,  which  in  the  common 
edition  of  the  Testament  immediately  follow  the  four- 
teen epistles  of  Paul,  though  in  the  eai'lier  manuscripts 
they  precede  instead  of  follow  Paul,  are  so  called  be- 
cause, with  a  single  exception,  and  that  the  shortest  one, 
the  third  of  John,  they  are  not  addressed  to  any  par- 
ticular church  or  person,  but  have  a  general  direction, 
and  by  some  of  the  ancients  they  are  called  evangelical 
or  circular  letters  (Oecumenius,  Proleg.  in  Ep.  Jac). 

In  general  they  have  always  formed  a  part  of  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament.  Any  partial  exception 
to  this  rule  will  be  adverted  to  in  the  notices  of  the 
separate  books. 

EPISTLE  OF  JAMES, 

In  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament  we  read 
of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  one  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles of  our  Lord,  who  very  early  suffered  martyrdom 
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(Acts  xii.)  ;  of  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  and  of  James 
the  brother  of  our  Lord.  The  last  two  are  supposed 
by  many  to  be  identical,  and  it  is  not  easy,  either  from 
the  statements  of  Scripture  or  the  testimony  of  the 
early  ecclesiastical  historians,  to  decide  positively 
whether  they  are  so  or  not.  From  the  best  examination 
which  I  have  been  able  to  make,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  is  a  different  person  from 
James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  and  that  it  was  the  idea  of 
the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  which  induced  many  of 
the  early  church  fathers  to  identify  the  two. 

James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  was,  as  I  think,  a 
younger  son  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus.  He  is  the 
one  mentioned  in  Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  xxi.  18  ;  Gal.  ii.  9  ; 
Matt.  xiii.  55 ;  Mark  vi.  3 ;  and  it  was  he  who  presided 
so  long  and  so  honourably  over  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
till  he  met  with  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  a  mob, 
as  related  by  Josephus  (*  Antiq.'  xx.  8  :  1)  and  by  Euse- 
bius  (*  Eccl.  Hist.'  ii.  23) ;  and  that  this  is  the  James 
who  wrote  the  epistle.  There  are  no  data  for  fixing  the 
time  of  its  composition.  It  may  have  been  as  early  as 
A.D.  45  or  as  late  as  62,  but  the  earlier  date  is  the  more 
probable. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  epistle  to  exhort  to  steadfastness 
in  the  Christian  profession,  to  rebuke  certain  faults 
which  began  to  be  prevalent  in  the  Christian  churches 
composed  principally  of  Jews,  and  particularly  to  guard 
against  the  abuses  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith 
alone.  This  last  characteristic  favours  the  idea  of  the 
later  date  of  the  epistle.  It  was  addressed  .particularly 
to  Jewish  Christians  living  out  of  Palestine  (James  i.  1, 
ii.  21);  and  it  is  not  at  all  systematic  in  its  arrange- 
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ment,  but  impulsive  and  miscellaneous.  It  contemplates 
the  afflicted  and  oppressed  condition  of  the  Hebrew 
Christians,  and  warns  against  the  mistake  of  those  who 
are  hearers  of  the  wof  d  only  without  practical  obedience 
(i.) ;  rebukes  a  manifest  partiality  for  rich  men  in  the 
congregations  (ii.) ;  shows  the  necessity  of  good  works  as 
the  fruit  and  the  evidence  of  faith  (iii.-iv.);  gives  a 
reproof  of  oppressive  rich  men,  exhortation  to  steadfast* 
ness  under  persecution,  warning  against  extra  judicial 
oaths,  and  directions  for  the  care  of  the  sick  (v.). 

The  epistle  was  received  as  genuine  Scripture  in  the 
Syrian  Peschito,  and  is  quoted  by  the  Sjrian  saint, 
Ephraem,  as  the  work  of  our  Lord's  brother.  It  was 
read  by  the  apostolic  fathers,  Clement  of  Rome  and 
Irenseus;  it  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Origen,  doubt- 
fully received  by  Eusebius,  and  rejected  by  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia.  During  the  fourth  century  it  obtained 
full  canonical  authority  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  All  this  will  clearly  appear  in  the  quotations 
which  follow. 


TESTIMONIES  TO  THE  EPISTLE  OF  JAMES. 

Ephraem  Syr.,  0pp.  Grsec.  iii.  51:  ''James,  the 
brother  of  our  Lord,  says.  Howl  and  weep."  James, 
V.  L 

Clement  of  Bom^,  1  Epist.  ad  Cor.  c.  30 :  "  For  God, 
he  says,  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the 
humble."  James  iv.  6.  c.  38:  "Let  the  wise  man 
show  his  wisdom  not  in  words  but  in  good  works." 
James  iii.  13.  a  17  :  "  Abraham  had  a  great  testimony 
and  was  called  the  friend  of  God."    James  ii.  23.   c.  10 : 
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"Abraham,  who  was  called  God's  friend,  was  in  like 
manner  found  faithful,  inasmuch  as  he  obeyed  the  com- 
mands of  God."  James  ii  23.  a  31 :  "  On  what  account 
was  our  father  Abraham  blessed?  Was  it  not  that 
through  faith  he  wrought  righteousness  and  truth?' 
James  ii.  2.  c.  23 :  "  Far  be  from  us  that  Scripture 
which  says,  Miserable  are  the  double-minded  and  those 
who  are  doubtful  of  souL"  James  i  8. 

Shepherd  of  Hermcis,  Simil.  v.  4 :     "  Whoever  is  the 
servant  of  God  and  has  the  Lord  in  his  heart,  he  seeks 

wisdom  from  him  and  obtains  it Let  them 

not  hesitate  to  seek  of  the  Lord,  for  the  Lord  is  of 
goodness  so  profound,  that  to  those  seeking  from  him 
he  gives  aU  things  without  interruption."  James  i.  5. 
Command,  xii.  5  :  "  The  devil  can  wrestle  but  he  can- 
not conquer ;  for  if  you  resist  him  he  will  flee  from  you 
in  confusion."  James  iv.  7.  Ibid.  5  :  "  Rather  fear  the 
Lord,  who  is  able  both  to  save  and  to  destroy."  James 
iv.  12.  Vision,  iii.  9 :  "  See  to  it,  therefore,  ye  who 
glory  in  your  riches,  lest  they  groan  who  are  in  want, 
and  their  groaning  ascend  to  the  Lord,  and  ye  be  shut 
out  with  your  goods  beyond  the  gate  of  the  tower." 
James  v.  1-4. 

Irenaeus,  ad  Haer.  iv.  16  :  "  He  shows  that  Abraham 
himself  was  justified  without  circumcision  and  without 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Abraham  believed  God 
and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness,  and  he  was 
called  the  friend  of  God."  James  ii.  23.  13 :  '*  Abraham 
was  made  the  friend  of  God." 

Athanasius,  ad  Scrap.  1 :  "  But  with  God,  says  James, 
there  is  no  variableness  neither  shadow  of  turning." 
James  i.  17.     Cont.  Arium.  Or.  3:    "As  James  the 
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apostle  taught,  saying,  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with 
the  word  of  truth."  James  i.  18. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom,  iii. :  "  And  so  he 
called  him  (Abraham)  His  friend."  James  ii.  23. 
Ibid.:  "But  the  Scripture  says  to  them,  God  re- 
sisteth  the  proud  and  giveth  grace  to  the  humble." 
James  ii.  6. 

Tertullian,  De  Orat.  c.  8 :  "But  far  be  it  from  the 
Lord  that  he  should  seem  to  tempt,  as  if  he  were 
ignorant  of  his  faith."  James  i.  13.  "Whence  was 
Abraham  reputed  the  friend  of  God,  if  not  from  equity 
and  righteousness  of  natural  law  ?"  James  ii.  23. 

Origen,  Comment,  in  John  xix. :  "  For  if  it  may  even 
be  called  faith,  yet  it  may  be  without  works,  but  faith 
of  this  kind  is  dead,  as  we  read  in  the  epistle  which  is 
circulated  under  the  name  of  James,"  Comment,  in 
Ep.  ad  Eom.  iv. :    "Hear  also  James,  the  brother  of 

the  Lord, when  he  says,  He  who  will  be  the 

friend  of  this  world  is  the  enemy  of  God."  James 
iv.  4.  Ihid, :  "  And  finally  James  the  apostle  says 
this,  Kesist  the  devil  and  he  will  flee  from  you ;  draw 
nigh  to  God  and  he  will  draw  nigh  to  you."  James  iv. 
7,  8.  Ibid. :  "  So  also  James  the  apostle  says,  Every 
good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and 
Cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights."  James  i.  17. 
In  Psalm  30 :  "  And  in  James,  as  the  body  without 
the  spirit  is  dead."  In  Ps.  36 :  "  For  it  is  an  apostle 
who  says,  in  many  things  we  all  offend,  and  if  any  man 
offend  not  in  word,  he  is  a  perfect  man."  James  iii.  2. 
Select  Exod. :  "  Wherefore  it  is  said,  God  is  not  tempted 
of  evil." 

Epiphanius,  Haer.  xxxi. :     "And,  again,  St.  James 
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gpeaks  concerning  such  teaching,  that  it  is  not  the 
wisdom  that  cometh  from  above,  but  is  earthly,  sensual, 
devilish.  But  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above  is  first 
pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated, 
full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,"  etc.  James  iii.  17.  Ibid. 
Ixxvii. :  "  According  as  it  is  written,  Pure  religion  before 
God  and  the  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and 
widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted 
from  the  world."  i.  27. 

Jerome,  Catal.  Script.  Eccl.  c.  2 :  "  James,  who  is 
called  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  and  by  surname  the 
Just,  .  .  .  after  the  Passion  of  the  Lord  was  ordained 
by  the  apostles  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  wrote  only  one 
epistle,  which  is  of  the  seven  catholic  epistles." 

As  Eusebius  expresses  some  doubts  as  to  the  epistle 
of  James,  we  here  present  in  one  view  both  his  own 
testimony  and  that  which  he  has  selected  from  others,  as 
we  have  done  in  regard  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  for  the  same  reason. 

(Kirchhofer,  p.  264-66,  62.) 

In  Psalm :  "  For  the  holy  apostle  says,  Is  any  afflicted 
among  you,  let  him  pray ;  is  any  merry,  let  him  sing 
praises."  Dem.  Evang.  iii.  5 :  ''  Afterwards  James,  the 
brother  of  our  Lord,  who  was  of  those  that  formerly 
dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  called  the  Just,  on  account 
of  the  excellence  of  his  virtue,  being  interrogated  by  the 
high  priest  and  the  magistrates  of  the  Jewish  nation  as 
to  what  opinion  he  had  concerning  Christ,  when  he 
answered  plainly,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  they  put 
him  to  death  by  stoning." 

*Eccl.  Hist'  i.  12,  from  Clement  of  Alexandria:  "The 
names  of  our  Saviour's  apostles  are  sufficiently  obvious 
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to  every  one,  from  his  Gospels ;  but  of  the  seventy 
disciples,  no  catalogue  is  given  anywhere.  Barnabas 
indeed  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  them,  of  whom  there 
is  distinguished  notice  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
also  in  St.  Paul's  episde  to  the  Galatians.  Sosthenes, 
who  sent  letters  with  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  these.  Clement — ^in  the  fifth  of  his 
Hypotyposes  or  Institutions,  in  which  he  also  mentions 
Cephas,  of  whom  Paul  also  says,  that  he  came  to 
Antioch,  'and  that  he  withstood  him  to  his  face' — 
says,  that  one  who  had  the  same  name  with  Peter  the 
apostle  was  one  of  the  seventy ;  and  that  Matthias,  who 
was  numbered  with  the  apostles  in  place  of  Judas,  and 
he  who  had  been  honoured  to  be  a  candidate  with  him, 
is  also  said  to  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  same 
calling  with  the  seventy.  They  also  say  that  Thaddeus 
was  one  of  them,  concerning  whom  I  shall  presently 
relate  a  narrative  that  has  come  down  to  us.  Moreover, 
if  any  one  observe  with  attention,  he  will  find  more  dis- 
ciples of  our  Saviour  than  the  seventy,  on  the  testimony 
of  Paul,  who  says,  that  '  he  appeared  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, first  to  Cephas,  then  to  the  twelve,  and  after  these 
to  five  hundred  brethen  at  once.'  Of  whom,  he  says, 
*some  are  fallen  asleep,'  but  the  greater  part  were 
living  at  the  time  he  wrote.  Afterwards,  he  says,  he 
appeared  to  James ;  he,  however,  was  not  merely  one  of 
these  disciples  of  our  Saviour,  but  he  was  one  of  his 
brethren.  Lastly,  when  beside  these,  there  still  was 
a  considerable  number  who  were  apostles  in  imitatioa 
of  the  twelve,  such  as  Paul  himself  was,  he  adds,  saying 
*  afterwards  he  appeared  to  all  the  apostles.' " 

*  Eccl.  Hist.'  ii.  1 :  Then  also  James,  called  the  brother 
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of  our  Lord,  because  he  is  also  called  the  son  of  Joseph. 
For  Joseph  was  esteemed  the  father  of  Christ,  because 
the  Virgin  being  betrothed  to  him,  "she  was  found 
with  child  by  the  Holy  Ghost  before  they  came  to- 
gether," as  the  narrative  of  the  holy  Gospels  shows. 
This  James,  therefore,  whom  the  ancients,  on  account 
of  the  excellence  of  his  virtue,  sumamed  the  Just,  was 
the  first  that  received  the  episcopate  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem.  But  Clement,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his 
*  Institutions,'  represents  it  thus :  "  Peter,  and  James,  and 
John,  after  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  though  they 
had  been  preferred  by  our  Lord,  did  not  contend  for 
the  honour,  but  chose  James  the  Just  as  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem." And  the  same  author,  in  the  seventh  book 
of  the  same  work,  writes  thus :  "  The  Lord  imparted 
the  gift  of  knowledge  to  James  the  Just,  to  John  and 
Peter  after  his  resurrection ;  these  delivered  it  to  the 
rest  of  the  apostles,  and  they  to  the  seventy,  of  whom 
Barnabas  was  one.  There  were,  however,  two  Jameses ; 
one  called  the  Just,  who  was  thrown  from  a  wing  of 
the  Temple,  and  beaten  to  death  with  a  fuller's  club, 
and  another,  who  was  beheaded.  Paul  also  makes 
mention  of  the  Just  in  his  epistles.  "  But  other  of  the 
apostles,"  says  he,  "  saw  I  none,  save  James  the  brother 
of  our  Lord." 

*  Eccl.  Hist.'  ii.  23.  After  giving  from  the  ancients  a 
minute  account  of  the  acts  and  martyrdom  of  James,  he 
concludes  as  follows :  "  These  accounts  are  given  re- 
specting James,  who  is  said  to  have  written  the  first  of 
the  epistles  general  (catholic),  but  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  some  consider  it  spiuious.  Not  many  indeed  of 
the  ancients  have  mentioned  it,  and  not  even  that  called 
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the  epistle   of  Jude,  which  is  also  one  of  the  seven 

called  catholic  epistles.     Nevertheless  we  know  that 

these,  with  the  rest,  are  publicly  used  in  most  of  the 
churches." 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  PETER. 

Peter  was  among  the  first,  and  most  zealous  of  the 
twelve  apostles  of  Christ  (John  i  43-45 ;  Matt.  iv.  18, 
xviii.  2) ;  and  after  the  resurrection  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  formation  and  guidance  of  the  Christian  Church, 
being  the  first  to  form  a  church  out  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, and  the  first  to  admit  the  Gentiles  also  without 
requiring  of  them  circumcision  (Acts  i.-xi.).  After  his 
miraculous  deliverance  from  prison  by  the  help  of  the 
angel,  he  left  Jerusalem  (Acts  xiL),  and  does  not 
appear  again  until  the  council  was  called  at  Jerusalem 
to  consider  the  case  of  the  Gentile  converts  (Acts  xv.), 
where  he  decidedly  took  the  liberal  side.  We  are  in- 
formed by  the  Apostle  Paul,  that  he  afterwards  at 
Antioch  yielded  again  for  a  while  to  his  Jewish  pre- 
judices, and  brought  upon  himself  in  consequence  a 
sharp  rebuke  (Col.  ii.).  He  was  the  apostle  to  the  Jews 
mainly,  as  Paul  was  to  the  Gentiles.  His  field  of  labour 
was  principally  in  the  East,  he  directs  his  epistle  to  the 
Christians  of  the  East  (1  Pet.  i.  1),  and  dates  it  from 
Babylon,  the  old  Chaldean  metropolis.  (1  Pet.  v.  13). 
There  is  no  reason  for  understanding  the  word  Babylon 
here  in  any  other  than  its  literal  sense.  It  is  only  the 
anxiety  of  some  to  give  Peter  a  long  residence  at  Bome, 
that  ever  imagined  here  a  spiritual  Babylon,  that  is 
Rome. 

It  is  sufficiently  attested  by  Christian  antiquity  that 
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Peter  visited  Eome,  preached  there,  and  there  sufiered 
martyrdom ;  but  that  he  ever  made  any  long  stay  in 
that  city,  or  ever  saw  it  till  quite  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  does  not  appear.  Indeed,  a  careful  inspection  of 
the  narrative  in  Acts,  and  of  the  epistles  of  Paul  to  the 
Romans,  leads  us  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
did  not  visit  Rome  till  after  that  epistle  was  written. 
This  whole  subject  is  very  ably  and  satisfactorily  dis- 
cussed by  Professor  Tholuck  in  the  introduction  to  his 
commentary  on  Romans. 

There  are  no  sufficient  data  for  assigning  the  date  of 
this  epistle.  It  was  probably  written  after  Peter's  first 
missionary  tour  through  the  East,  and  before  Paul  to 
the  Romans,  perhaps  as  early  as  A.D.  55  or  58. 

The  epistle  is  full  of  Christian  love  and  sympathy, 
wholly  of  a  practical  nature,  and  so  miscellaneous  in  its 
character  as  scarcely  to  be  susceptible  of  a  logical 
analysis,  nor  is  such  an  analysis  necessary  to  guide  the 
reader  in  the  study  of  it. 

After  a  reference  to  the  blessed  future  which  awaits 
the  true  Christian,  (L  3-12),  he  exhorts  believers  to  a 
pure  and  holy  life  worthy  of  their  calling  (i.  14,  ii.  12), 
especially  to  an  observance  of  all  their  civil,  social,  and 
domestic  duties  (iL  13,  iii.  12);  and  in  view  of  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  to  bear  patiently  the 
slanders  and  persecutions  to  which  they  were  subjected 
(iii.  13,  iv.  19).  Finally,  particular  exhortations  to 
elders  and  private  Christians  (v.  1-9),  together  with 
concluding  greetings  (v.  10-14). 

The  genuineness  of  the  epistle  has  always  been  ad- 
mitted, and  the  testimonies  to  it  are  uniform  from  the 
very  beginning. 
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TESTIMONIES  TO  L  PETEE. 

Clement  of  Borne  :  "  Love  hideth  a  multitude  of  sins." 
1  Pet.  iv.  8. 

Pastor  Eermas,  Vis.  x.  2  :  "  Cast  your  cares  on  the 
Lord  and  he  will  direct  them."  1  Pet.  v.  9. 

Polycarp,  Ad  Philip,  c.  1  :  "  In  whom,  not  seeing, 
ye  believe,  and  believing  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory."  1  Pet.  i.  8.  Ibid.  c.  2 :  "  Wherefore 
girding  up  your  loins,  serve  God  in  fear  and  truth, 
believing  in  him  who  raised  up  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  dead,  and  gave  him  glory  and  a  seat  at  his 
right  hand."  Pet.  i.  13,  21.  lUd.  c.  10 :  «  Having  your 
conversation  honest  among  the  Gentiles,  that  you  may 
have  praise  for  your  good  works  Tand  the  Lord  be  not 
blasphemed."  1  Pet.  ii.  12.  HM.  c.  8 :  **  Let  us  therefore 
unwaveringly  persevere  in  our  hope  and  in  the  earnest 
of  our  righteousness,  which  is  Christ  Jesus,  who  bore  our 
sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  who  did  not  sin  neither 
was  guile  found  in  his  mouth,  but  on  our  account,  and 
that  we  might  live  in  him,  endured  all  things ;  wherefore 
let  us  be  imitators  of  his  patience,  and  if  we  suffer  on 
account  of  his  name,  we  glorify  him."  1  Pet.  ii.  21-24. 
Ihid.  c.  2 :  *'  Not  rendering  evil  for  evil  nor  cursing  for 
cursing."  1  Pet.  iii.  9. 

"Who  comes  the  judge  of  quick  and  dead." 
1  Pet.  iv.  5.  c.  7  :  "  Watching  unto  prayer."  1  Pet. 
iv.  7.  c.  10 :  "Be  ye  all  subject  one  to  another." 
1  Pet.  V.  5. 

Eusebius,  *  Eccl.  Hist.'  iv.  14 :  "  Polycarp,  indeed,  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which  is  extant,  uses  tes- 
timonies from  the  first  epistle  to  Peter." 
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Papias,  Eusebius  *  Eccl.  Hist.'  iii.  39  :  **  Papias  uses 
testimonies  taken  from  the  first  epistle  of  Peter." 

Letter  to  Diognetus :  "  He  gave  his  own  son  a  ransom 
for  us,  the  just  for  the  unjust."  1  Pet.  iii.  13. 

Letters  of  the  Churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  Euseb. 
*  Eccl.  Hist.'  V.  2 :  **  They  humbled  themselves  under 
the  mighty  hand  by  which  they  are  now  powerfully 
exalted."  1  Pet.  v.  6. 

IrenaeuSy  iv.  9  :  "  Peter  says  in  his  epistle,  whom  not 
seeing  ye  love,  in  whom,  not  seeing  him  now,  ye  believe, 
and  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable."  1  Pet.  i.  8.  16  :  **  On 
this  account  Peter  says,  Have  not  your  liberty  as  a  cloak 
of  maliciousness."  1  Pet.  iL  16. 

Clemerd  of  Alexandria,  Strom,  iv  :  "  But  if  ye  suffer 
for  righteousness  sake,  says  Peter,  happy  are  ye,  and  be 
not  afraid  of  their  terror,  neither  be  troubled ;  but 
sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  your  hearts,  and  be  ready 
always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  you 
a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you,  with  meekness  and 
fear.  Having  a  good  conscience ;  that,  whereas  they 
speak  evil  of  you,  as  of  evil-doers,  they  may  be  ashamed 
that  falsely  accuse  your  good  conversation  in  Christ.  For 
it  is  better,  if  the  will  of  God  be  so,  that  ye  suffer  for 
well-doing,  than  for  evil-doing."  1  Pet.  iii.  14-17.  Paed.  i.: 
"  And  so  Peter  also  says.  Wherefore  laying  aside  all 
malice,  and  all  guile,  and  hypocrisies,  and  envies,  and 
all  evil  speakings,  as  new-born  babes,  desire  the .  sincere 
milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby  ;  if  so  be 
ye  have  tasted  that  Christ  is  the  Lord."  1  Pet.  ii.  1-3. 

TertvEiani  Scorpiac.  c.  12  :  "  Indeed  Peter  says  to 
them  of  Pontus,  How  great  is  the  glory,  if  ye  bear  it, 
when  ye  are  punished  not  as  delinquents.     For  this  is 
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grace  and  in  this  ye  were  called."  1  Pet.  i.  21,   c.  14 : 
"  Peter  says  the  king  is  to  be  honoured." 

Origen,  Comment,  in  Matt.  xv. :  "  From  the  first 
epistle  of  Peter — Peter  says,  in  whom,  that  is  Christ, 
though  now  ye  see  him  not,  yet  believing  ye  rejoice." 
1  Pet.  i.  8. 

De  Princip.  2  :  "  They  do  not  read  what  is  written 
concerning  the  hope  of  those  who  were  taken  off  by  the 
flood,  concerning  which  hope  Peter  says  in  his  first 
epistle,  Christ  indeed  was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but 
quickened  in  the  spirit:  by  which  also  he  went  and 
preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison,  which  sometime 
were  disobedient,  when  once  the  long-suffering  of  God 
waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  a  pre- 
paring, wherein  few,  that  is,  eight  souls,  were  saved 
by  water."  1  Pet.  iii.  18-20.  On  Psalm  third  Origen 
again  quotes  the  same  passage  at  length. 

Comment,  in  Joan.  vi. :  "And  concerning  that  journey 
in  the  spirit  to  the  prison,  in  the  catholic  epistle,  with 
Peter,  put>  to  death  he  says  in  the  flesh,  but  made  alive 
in  the  spirit." 

Cyprian^  De  Bon.  Pat. :  *'  Peter  also,  on  whom  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Lord  the  church  is  founded,  declares 
in  his  epistle,  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an 
example,  that  we  should  follow  his  steps :  who  did  no 
sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth :  who,  when 
he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  when  he  suffered,  he 
threatened  not;  but  committed  himself  to  him  that 
judgeth  righteously."  1  Pet.  ii.  21-23.  Epist  58: 
"  Peter  also  the  apostle  taught  that  persecutions  would 
be  experienced,  in  order  that  we  might  be  proved — 
for  he  states  in  his  epistle  saying,  Beloved,  think  it  not 
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strange,  concerning  the  fiery  trial  which  is  to  try  you, 
as  though  some  strange  thing  happened  unto  you ;  but 
rejoice,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ings, that  when  his  glory  shall  be  revealed,  ye  may  be 
glad  also  with  exceeding  joy.  If  ye  be  reproached  for 
the  name  of  Christ  happy  are  ye ;  for  the  Spirit  of  glory 
and  of  God  resteth  upon  you.  On  their  part  he  is  evil 
spoken  of,  but  on  your  part  he  is  glorified."  1  Pet.  iv. 
12-14. 

EusebiuSy  'Ecd.  Hist.'  iii.  4:  *'And  also  in  what 
provinces  Peter,  preaching  Christ  to  those  of  the  circum- 
cision, delivered  to  them  the  doctrine  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, may  be  clearly  ascertained  from  that  epistle  which, 
as  I  have  said,  is  by  all  and  without  controversy  ascribed 
to  him,  which  he  writes  to  those  of  the  Hebrews  who 
are  dispersed  through  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
and  Bithynia." 

Athanasius,  Epist.  ad  Serap. :  "Peter  also  writes, 
Receiving  the  end  of  your  faith,  even  the  salvation 
of  your  souls.  Of  which  salvation  the  prophets  have 
inquired  and  searched  diligently,  who  prophesied  of  the 
grace  that  should  come  unto  you.  Searching  what,  or 
what  manner  of  time  the  spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in 
them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow."  1  Pet. 
i.  9-11. 

Epiphanius,  vii. :  "  For  says  the  Scripture,  Christ  suf- 
fered for  us  in  the  flesh ;  and  again,  Being  put  to  death 
in  the  flesh,  but  made  alive  in  the  spirit."  1  Pet.  iv.  1, 
iii.  18. 

Jerome,  Catal.  Script.  1 :  "  Simon  Peter  wrote  two 
epistles,  which  are  called  catholic,  of  which  the  second 
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is  by  many  doubted,  on  account  of  its  diversity  in  style 
from  the  first." 

Epist.  120  :  "And  finally  the  two  epistles  which  are 
called  Peter's  are  diverse  in  style  and  character  and  the 
structure  of  words ;  from  which  we  may  understand  that 
he  made  use  of  different  interpreters,  according  to  the 
exigencies  in  different  circumstances." 

Ibid.  * Eccl.  Hist.'  v.  1 :  "A  wonderful  interposition 
of  God  was  then  exhibited,  and  the  boundless  mercy 
of  Christ  clearly  displayed,  a  thing  that  had  rarely  hap- 
pened among  the  brethren,  but  by  no  means  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  skill  of  Christ.  For  those  that  had  fallen 
from  the  faith  on  the  first  seizure  were  also  themselves 
imprisoned,  and  shared  in  the  sufferings  of  the  rest. 
This  renunciation  did  them  no  good  at  this  time,  but 
those  that  confessed  what  they  really  were,  were  im- 
prisoned as  Christians,  no  other  charge  being  alleged 
against  them.  But  these,  at  last,  were  confined  as 
murderers  and  guilty  culprits,  and  were  punished  with 
twice  the  severity  of  the  rest.  The  former,  indeed,  were 
refreshed  by  the  joy  of  martyrdom,  the  hope  of  the  pro- 
mises, the  love  of  Christ,  and  the  spirit  of  %e  Father ; 
but  the  latter  were  sadly  tormented  by  their  own  con- 
science. So  that  the  difference  was  obvious  to  all  in 
their  very  countenances  when  they  were  led  forth.  For 
the  one  went  on  joyful,  much  glory  and  grace  being 
mixed  in  their  faces,  so  that  their  bonds  seemed  to  form 
noble  ornaments ;  and,  like  those  of  a  bride,  adorned  with 
various  golden  bracelets,  and  impregnated  with  the 
sweet  odour  of  Christ,  they  appeared  to  some  anointed 
with  earthly  perfumes.  But  the  others,  with  downcast 
look,  dejected,  sad,  and   covered  with   every  kind   of 
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shame,  in  addition  to  this,  were  reproached  by  the 
heathen  as  mean  and  cowardly,  bearing  the  charge  of 
murderers,  and  losing  the  honourable,  glorious,  and 
life-giving  appellation  of  Christians.  The  rest,  however, 
seeing  these  efifects,  were  so  much  the  more  confirmed, 
and  those  that  were  taken  immediately,  confessed,  not 
even  admitting  the  thought  suggested  by  diabolical 
objections."  Introducing  some  farther  remarks  they 
again  proceed  :  "  After  these  things  their  martyr- 
dom was  finally  distributed  into  various  kinds ;  for 
platting  and  constituting  one  crown  of  various  colours 
and  all  kinds  of  flowers,  they  offer  it  to  the  Father. 
It  was  right,  indeed,  that  these  noble  wrestlers,  who  had 
sustained  a  diversified  contest,  and  come  off  with  a 
glorious  victory,  should  bear  away  the  great  crown 
of  immortality."  1  Peter  iv.  13-16. 

THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  OF  PETER. 

This  epistle  claims  most  distinctly  to  have  been  written 
by  the  Apostle  Peter,  the  author  of  the  first  epistle,  and 
that  too  m  near  view  of  death,  the  death  of  a  martyr 
(i.  1,  14-18,  iii.  1, 13).  The  whole  tone  and  bearing  of 
the  epistle  are  in  exact  accordance  with  this  claim.  Its 
sentiment  is  elevated,  pure,  sweet,  Christ-like,  most 
admirably  appropriate  to  the  position  claimed,  and 
scarcely  equalled  in  the  Bible  itself  except  by  the  address 
of  Paul  to  Timothy  in  like  circumstances.  Read  the 
words  i.  13-18 :  "  Yea,  I  think  it  meet,  as  long  as  I  am 
in  this  tabernacle,  to  stir  you  up  by  putting  you  in 
remembrance ;  knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this 
my  tabernacle,  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath 
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shewed  me.  Moreover  I  will  endeavour  that  ye  may 
be  able  after  my  decease  to  have  these  things  always  in 
remembrance.  For  we  have  not  followed  cunningly 
devised  fables  when  we  made  known  unto  you  the 
power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  were 
eye-witnesses  of  his  majesty.  For  he  received  from 
God  the  Father  honour  and  glory,  when  there  came  such 
a  voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  glory,  This  is  my 
beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  And  this 
voice  which  came  from  heaven  we  heard,  when  we 
were  with  him  in  the  holy  mount."  And  compare  the 
utterances  of  Paul,  2  Tim.  iv.  6-8. 

To  me  it  seems  utterly  impossible  that  a  man  who 
was  practising  a  deliberate  and  conscious  imposture 
could  feel  or  give  utterance  to  sentiments  like  these. 
The  internal  evidence  of  genuineness,  from  this  source 
alone,  is  morally  irresistible.  The  internal  evidence  also, 
from  the  peculiar  use  of  single  words  in  the  two  epistles, 
is  thoroughly  convincing.  Though  both  epistles  are  very- 
short,  yet  there  are  striking  peculiarities  of  language  the 
same  in  both,  which  occur  nowhere  else,  or  but  very 
seldom  in  all  the  New  Testament.  For  example,  the 
word  aTToOeai^  [ajpothesis)  is  found  in  1  Pet.  iii.  21  and 
2  Pet.  i.  14,  in  the  same  sense,  and  nowhere  else  in  all 
the  New  Testament.  So  the  word  aperr)  (arete)  occurs 
in  1  Pet.  ii.  9  and  2  Pet  i.  3,  5,  and  but  once  besides  in 
all  the  New  Testament.  The  word  acnriXo^  {aspilos)^ 
1  Pet.  i.  19  and  2  Pet.  iii.  14,  and  only  twice  besides 
in  all  the  New  Testament.  Again,  the  word  avaaTpo(f)rf 
(anastrophe)  occurs  six  times  in  the  first  of  Peter,  twice 
in  the  second  of  Peter,  and  only  once  besides  in  each 
of  the  following  epistles,  to  wit,  James,  1  Tim.,  Eph., 

2  c 
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and  Gal.  In  ordinary  cases  these  facts  alone  would  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  establish  the  identity  of  authorship. 

As  to  the  difference  of  style  of  which  Jerome  speaks, 
it  is  only  such  a  difference  and  exactly  such  a  difference 
as  we  should  expect  in  an  apostle  in  the  foil  vigour  of 
his  life  and  apostleship,  and  the  same  apostle  at  the 
close  of  his  career  and  in  the  daily  expectation  of 
martyrdom,  and  the  same  difference  which  we  find 
between  the  second  of  Timothy  and  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans. 

Several  causes  contributed  to  render  its  reception  in 
the  ancient  churches  later  than  that  of  the  first  epistle. 

1.  It  was  addressed  mainly  to  obscure  churches, 
remote  from  the  great  lines  of  communication,  in  a 
region  strongly  suspected  of  heresy  (Euseb.  *  Eccl.  HisL' 
vi.  20),  and  so  near  the  time  of  the  apostle's  death  that 
it  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  his  personal  presence 
and  authority. 

2.  It  related  to  a  state  of  things  which  was  not  fully 
developed  till  some  time  after  the  epistle  was  written. 
That  which  in  the  epistle  of  Jude  is  history,  is  in 
2  Pet.  ii.  prediction  ;  in  Peter  the  verbs  are  in  the  future 
tense,  in  Jude  they  are  in  the  past  tense  ;  Peter  utters 
the  prophecy  and  Jude  records  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy.  This  one  fact  of  itself  is  decisive  of  the  re- 
lation as  to  time  between  Jude  and  2  Peter.  Compare 
2  Pet.  ii.  1-3  and  Jude  4,  8,  10-13,  16,  19,  22,  23. 

The  time  of  writing  was  near  the  apostle's  death, 
the  place  wholly  uncertain,  as  there  are  no  data  to 
fix  it. 

The  course  of  thought  is  as  follows : — 

The  apostle,  after  a  brief  introduction  and  an  ethical 
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exhortation,  speaks  of  the  certainty  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  and  its  confirmation,  especially  by  the  trans- 
figuration of  Christ  on  the  mountain  and  the  divine 
voice,  which  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and  also  by  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  (i.).  He  then  speaks 
of  the  teachers  of  error  who  would  afterwards  arise  (ii.). 
He  then  gives  assurance  that  notwithstanding  the  vain 
talk  of  those  "  whose  great  principle  it  is  that  all  things 
continue  as  they  were,  and  who  scorn  the  notion  of  the 
great  God  ever  coming  to  touch  the  orderly  mechanism 
of  the  universe  " — the  time  will  come  for  a  miraculous 
dissolution  and  reconstruction  of  the  whole  present 
system  of  things ;  though,  since  one  day  is  with  the  Lord 
as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day, 
we  have  no  ground  for  affirming  anything  as  to  the 
nearness  or  remoteness  of  that  great  event,  thus  joining 
with  the  Apostle  Paul  (2  Thess.  ii.)  in  rebuking  those 
presumptuous  teachers,  not  divinely  inspired,  who  even 
in  that  age  insisted  on  the  immediate  advent  of  Christ 
as  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 

TESTIMONIES  TO  II.  PETER. 

Clement  of  Rome,  ad  Cor.  i.  7,  11  :  "Noah  preached 
repentance,  and  as  many  as  hearkened  to  him  were 
saved.  Noah,  being  proved  to  be  faithful,  did  by  his 
ministry  preach  regeneration  to  the  world;  and  the 
Lord  saved  by  him  all  the  living  creatures  that  went 
with  one  accord  together  into  the  ark.  By  hospitality 
and  godliness  was  Lot  saved  out  of  Sodom,  when  all  the 
country  round  about  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  brim- 
stone; the  Lord   thereby  making  it  manifest  that  he 
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will  not  forsake  those  that  trust  in  him,  but  will  bring 
the  disobedient  to  punishment  and  correction.  For  his 
wife,  who  went  out  with  him,  being  of  a  different  mind, 
and  not  continuing  in  the  same  obedience,  was  for  that 
reason  set  forth  for  an  example,  being  turned  into  a 
pillar  of  salt  unto  this  day."  2  Pet.  ii.  5  ff. 

Shepherd  of  Hernias,  Vis.  iii.  7 :  "  There  are  those 
who  believed,  but  by  their  hesitation  forsook  the  true 
way."  2  Pet.  ii.  15.  iv.  3  :  "  Ye  are  they  who  escape 
from  this  world."  2  Pet.  ii.  20. 

Justin  Martyr,  Dial.  p.  303  :  "  We  know  the  saying, 
one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  pertaining 
to  this."  2  Pet.  iii.  8. 

Theophilus,  ad  Autol.  ii. :  *'  But  men  of  God,  full  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  inspired  by  God,  were  appointed 
prophets,  and  were  taught  of  God,  holy  and  righteous.'^ 
2  Pet.  i.  10. 

Oriffen,  Comment,  in  Epist.  ad  Rom.  viii. :  "  And 
Peter  says  in  his  epistle,  Grace  and  peace  be  multiplied 
unto  you  in  the  knowledge  of  God ;  and  again,  As  good 
stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God."    2  Pet.  i.  2  ; 

1  Pet.  iv  .  10.  Hom.  in  Levit.  iv. :  "And  again  Peter 
says,  Ye  are  made  partakers   of  the   divine   nature." 

2  Pet.  i.  4.  Hom.  in  Num.  xiii. :  "  As  the  Scripture 
also  says  in  the  passage.  The  dumb  animal,  speaking 
with  a  human  voice,  rebuked  the  madness  of  the 
prophet."  2  Pet.  ii.  16.  Hom.  in  Exod.  xii.:  "For  I 
know  it  is  written,  Of  whom  any  one  is  overcome,  of  the 
same  is  he  brought  into  bondage."  2  Pet.  ii.  19.  Dial, 
de  rect.  Fide.  ii. :  "  But  the  apostle  is  mentioned  hy 
Peter,  According  to  the  wisdom,  he  says,  given  to  my 
brother  Paul."  2  Pet  iii.  15.     . 
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Firmilianus,  Ep.  ad  Cyp.  75  :  "Defaming  the  blessed 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  ....  who  in  their  epistles 
execrated  the  heretics,  and  admonished  us  to  avoid 
them."  2  Pet.  ii. 

Athanasius,  Dial,  de  Sac.  Trin.  i. :  ''  And  it  is  written 
in  the  catholic  epistles,  Whereby  are  given  unto  us 
exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,  that  ye  may 
be  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature."  2  Pet.  i.  4. 
Cent.  Arian.  Orat.  ii. :  "  And  this  is  what  Peter  says, 
That  ye  may  be  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature." 
2  Pet.  i.  4. 

Epiphanius,  Haer.  Ixvi. :  "  Which  Peter  indicates  in 
his  epistle  by  these  words,  Giving  heed  to  the  prophetic 
word  as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  until 
the  day  dawn  and  the  day-star  arise  in  your  hearts." 
2  Pet.  i.  19. 

Jerome :   See  testimonies  to  1  Peter. 

Mdito :  "  At  another  time  there  was  a  flood  of  water, 
and  the  just  were  preserved  in  an  ark  of  wood  by  the 
ordinance  of  God.  So  also  it  will  be  at  the  last  time  ; 
there  will  be  a  flood  of  fire,  and  the  earth  shall  be 
burned  up,  ....  and  the  just  shall  be  delivered  from 
the  fray,  like  their  fellows  in  the  ark  from  the  waters  of 
the  deluge.'*  2  Pet.  iii.  5,  6,  10-12.  Home's  Introd.  iv. 
p.  606,  tenth  edition. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  JOHN. 

There  is  no  reasonable  doubt,  there  never  has  been 
any,  that  the  first  epistle  ascribed  to  John  in  the  New 
Testament  is  a  genuine  production  of  that  apostle  and 
evangelist.     The  internal  evidence  is  conclusive,  and 
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the  external  testimony  unanimous  and  uncontradicted. 
If  we  have  evidence  that  the  Tusculan  Questions  belong 
to  Cicero,  we  have  evidence  still  stronger  (if  possible) 
that  this  epistle  belongs  to  the  bosom  friend  of  Jesus. 
Tt  is  true  that  the  passage,  v.  7,  is  not  found  in  any  of 
the  early  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  we  may  admit  it  to  be  an  interpolation  without 
any  prejudice  to  the  integrity  of  the  epistle.'  There 
is  no  internal  evidence  against  the  passage;  it  is 
quite  in  place  where  it  stands ;  it  is  quite  in  the  style 
and  manner  of  John ;  but  there  is  a  lack  of  external 
testimony  in  its  favour;  and  on  all  such  questions 
the  internal  and  external  must  co-operate  to  produce 
a  decision. 

There  are  no  data  to  determine  positively  the  time 
or  place  of  writing,  or  the  particular  persons  to  whom 
the  epistle  was  at  first  addressed;  but  all  the  pro- 
babilities are  that  it  was  written  at  Ephesus  after  the 
publication  of  the  Gospel,  consequently  at  a  late 
period  of  life,  and  addressed  especially  to  the  churches 
with  which  he  was  personally  conversant  in  Asia 
Minor  and  the  vicinity.  It  is  full  of  the  loveliness 
of  the  Gospel,  and  while  the  Boanerges  is  clearly 
seen  in  its  pages,  the  predominating  qualities  are 
clearly  those  which  made  John  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved. 

According  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  modem 
commentators  on  John,  after  the  introduction  (i.  1-4), 
there  are  two  principal  sections,  each  pervaded  by  a 
single  master-thought,  and  both  tending  to  illustrate  the 
leading  subject  of  the  whole,  to  wit,  fellowship  with  God 
the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    I.  The  theme 
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(i.  5-ii.  28)  is,  God  is  light.  2.  God  is  righteous  (ii.  29- 
V.  5).  3.  The  conclusion,  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  eternal  Life. 


TESTIMONIES  TO  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  JOHN. 

Ignatius^  ad  Magnes.  c.  6 :  "  Being  intrusted  with 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  before  the  ages  was 
with  the  Father  and  in  the  end  was  manifested." 
IJobni.  2. 

Poly  carp,  ad  Phil.  c.  7  :  "  For  every  one  who  doth 
not  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  hath  come  in  the  flesh  is 
antichrist."  1  John  iv.  3. 

Papias,  Eusebius,  *Eccl.  Hist.'  iii.  39:  "He  used 
testimonies  taken  from  the  first  epistle  of  John."  Papias, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  pupil  of  John  himself. 

Epistle  to  Diognetus :  "  For  God  loved  men,  ...  to 
whom  he  sent  his  only  begotten  Son,  to  whom  also  he 
promised  the  kingdom  in  heaven,  and  to  those  who  love 

him  will  he  give  it How  greatly  should  you 

love  him  who  first  so  loved  you  !"  1  John  iv.  9. 

Irenseus,  iii.  16  :  "Because  that  John  also  testified  to 
us  in  his  epistle,  Little  children,  it  is  the  last  time ;  and 
as  ye  have  heard  that  antichrist  shall  come,  even  now 
are  there  many  antichrists ;  whereby  we  know  that  it  is 
the  last  time.  They  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were 
not  of  us ;  for  if  they  had  been  of  us  they  would  no 
doubt  have  continued  with  us  :  but  they  went  out  that 
they  might  be  made  manifest  that  they  were  not  all  of 
us.  Wherefore  know  that  every  lie  is  extraneous  and  is 
not  of  the  truth.  Who  is  a  liar  but  he  that  denieth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  ?     He  is  antichrist  that  denieth 
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the  Father  and  the  Son."  "  And  again  he  says  in  the 
epistle,  Many  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world. 
In  this  know  the  Spirit  of  God.  Every  spirit  which 
confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  in  the  flesh  is  of 
God.  And  every  spirit  which  says  Jesus  is  not  of  God 
is  of  antichrist."  1  John  iv.  1-3.  "  Wherefore  he  again 
says  in  his  epistle,  Every  one  who  believeth  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ  is  bom  of  God."  1  John  v.  1.  Eusebius, 
^  Eccl.  Hist.'  V.  8 :  '*  He  also  (Irenaeus)  makes  mention 
of  the  first  epistle  of  John,  bringing  very  many  testi- 
monies from  it." 

Clement  of  Alexandria^  Paed.  iii.:  *^  But  this  is  the 
love  of  God,  says  John,  that  we  keep  his  command- 
ments, .  .  .  and  his  commandments  are  not  grievous." 
1  John  V.  3.  Strom,  ii. :  "  John  also  appears  in  his 
larger  epistle,  teaching  the  differences  of  sins  in  these 
words.  If  any  one  seeth  his  brother  sinning  a  sin  which 
is  not  unto  death,  he  may  pray  and  he  will  give  him 
life.  He  says  to  those  sinning  not  unto  death,  For 
there  is  a  sin  unto  death.  He  does  not  say  that  any 
one  should  pray  concerning  that."  1  John  v.  16. 

T&rtuUian,  Scorp.  c  12  :  "  But  John  exhorts  that  we 
should  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren,  denying  that 
there  is  any  fear  in  love."  1  John  iii.  16,  iv.  18.  Adv. 
Prax.  c.  15 :  "  And  finally  let  us  look  upon  him  whom 
the  apostle  saw.  What  we  have  seen,  says  John,  what 
we  have  heard,  what  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  and 
our  hands  have  handled  of  the  word  of  Hfe,  for  the  word 
was  made  flesh."  1  John  i.  1.  c.  25  :  Which  three  are 
one  {unum)y  not  one  person  {unus) ;  as  it  is  said,  I  and 
the  Father  are  one  {ununi),  as  to  unity  of  substance  not 
as  to  singleness  of  number."  1  John  v.  7,  8. 
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Origen,  De  Orat. :  "  As  John  says  in  the  catholic 
epistle,  He  is  of  the  devil,  for  the  devil  sinneth  from 
the  beginning."  i  John  iii.  8.  Comment,  in  Evan. 
Joan.  xix. :  "  John  in  the  catholic  epistle  saying  these 
things,  He  that  denieth  the  Father  denieth  also  the  Son  ; 
for  every  one  who  denieth  the  Son,  neither  hath  he 
the  Father."  1  John  ii.  22.  ii. :  ''  But  in  the  catholic 
epistle  of  John  himself  it  is  said,  God  is  light." 

Cypria?!,  Epist.  28  :  "  And  the  Apostle  John  .... 
in  his  epistle  says.  In  this  we  understand  that  we  know 
him,  if  we  keep  his  commandments.  He  who  says 
that  he  knows  him  and  keeps  not  his  commandments, 
is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him."  1  John  ii.  3,  4. 
Epist.  69 :  ''  And  also  John  the  blessed  apostle,  .... 
Ye  have  heard  that  antichrist  cometh,  and  now  there 
are  many  antichrists,  whence  we  know  it  is  the  last 
time.  They  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of 
us :  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  no  doubt  have 
remained  with  us."  1  John  ii.  18,  19.  De  Bon.  Pat : 
"  As  John  the  apostle  teaches.  He  who  says  he  abides 
in  Christ  ought  himself  to  walk  as  he  also  walked." 
1  John  ii.  6. 

Athanasius,  Cent.  Ar.  Orat.  5 :  ''  But  that  the  Son 
did  not  have  beginning  of  existence,  but  was  always 
in  the  Father  before  ho  became  man,  the  Apostle  John 
declares,  sajdng  in  his  first  epistle.  That  which  was  from 
the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have 
seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and 
our  hands  have  handled,  of  the  word  of  life ;  for  the 
life  was  manifested,  and  we  have  seen  it,  and  bear 
witness,  and  show  unto  you  that  eternal  life  which  was 
with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us.    Epist.  ad 
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Serap. :  *'  And  John  writes  in  his  epistle,  By  this  we 
know  that  we  abide  in  him,  and  he  in  us,  because  he 
has  given  unto  us  of  his  Spirit,"  1  John  iii.  24. 

THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  EPISTLES  OF  JOHN. 

These  two  letters  are  very  short,  they  are  addressed 
to  private  individuals,  and  are  not  of  any  particular 
dogmatic  interest  They  were  therefore  late  in  getting 
into  circulation  as  a  part  of  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, the  ancient  church  exercising  great  caution  on 
this  subject,  as  we  see  in  the  example  of  2  Peter. 
Eventually  they  were  universally  acknowledged. 

The  second  epistle  is  addressed  to  a  Christian  woman 
by  the  name  of  Kuria,  or  Latinized  Cyria.  It  is  a  mis- 
take in  the  English  translation  to  render  this  word  lady. 
The  epistle  begins,  The  dder  to  the  elect  Cyria  and  her 
children,  whom  I  love  in  the  truth  ;  exactly  as  the  third 
epistle  begins,  The  dder  to  the  hdoved  Gains,  whom  I  love 
in  the  truth.  Both  introductions  are  exceedingly  charac- 
teristic of  the  Apostle  John,  who  here  styles  himself 
dder,  just  as  Peter  does  (1  Pet.  v.  1),  on  account  of 
his  advanced  age  and  his  position  in  the  church.  Who 
this  Cyria  was  we  have  now  no  means  of  ascertaining ; 
but  John  exhorts  her  to  persevere  in  Christian  charity 
and  to  beware  of  false  teachers,  and  gives  her  the  hope 
of  soon  receiving  a  visit  from  him.  Of  Gains  he  com- 
mends the  hospitality,  warns  him  against  Diotrephes 
and  commends  to  him  Demetrius.  There  is  a  Gains 
mentioned  by  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  23 ;  compare  I  Cor.  i.  , 
14)  as  the  entertainer  of  himself  and  the  whole  church 
at  Corinth,  and  therefore  a  very  hospitable  person,  and 
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the  name  also  occurs  in  Acts  xix.  29  and  xx.  4 ;  but 
there  is  no  certainty  whether  any  of  these  were  the 
Gaius  to  whom  John  wrote.  There  is  an  ancient  tradition 
that  this  Gaius  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  apostle, 
who  brought  his  Gospel  from  the  island  of  Patmos 
to  the  churches.     Gaius  is  the  same  name  as  Caius. 


TESTIMONIES  TO  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  EPISTLES  OF 

JOHN. 

• 

Irenmus,  iii.  16:  "  And  John  his  disciple,  in  the 
aforesaid  epistle,  commands  that  we  should  avoid  them, 
saying,  For  many  deceivers  are  entered  into  the  world, 
who  confess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh. 
This  is  a  deceiver  and  an  antichrist.  Look  to  yourselves 
that  ye  lose  not  those  things  which  ye  have  wrought." 
2  John  7,  8.  i.  16 :  *'  For  John,  the  disciple  of  the 
Lord,  pronounces  a  curse  upon  them,  and  wills  not  that 
we  should  bid  them  God  speed,  saying,  Whoever  bids 
them  God  speed  is  a  partaker  of  their  evil  deeds." 
2  John  4. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  ad  Numb. :  "  The  second 
epistle  of  John,  which  is  the  most  simple,  is  written 
to  virgins." 

Eusehius,  Dem.  Evang.  iii.  5 :  *'  And  John  also  you 
will  find  like  to  Matthew,  for  in  his  epistle  he  does  not 
mention  his  own  name,  but  calls  himself  the  elder ^ 
never  the  apostle  or  evangelist.  And  in  the  Gospel, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  he 
does  not  reveal  himself  by  name. 

Epiphanius,  xxxiv. :  "  But  John,  the  disciple  of  Christ, 
condemns  them  with  a  greater  punishment  when  he  does 
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not  suflFer  us  even  to  salute  them,  for  whoever,  says  he, 
bids  them  God  speed,  is  a  partaker  of  their  evil  deeds." 
2  John  4. 

Jerome,  Epist.  Evang. :  '^  The  son  of  thunder,  whom 
Jesus  especially  loved,  who  drank  streams  of  doctrine 
from  the  breast  of  the  Saviour,  sounds  with  the  Gospel 
trumpet,  The  elder  to  the  woman  elect  of  the  Lordy  etc,  ; 
and  in  the  other  epistle,  The  elder  to  Cuius. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  JUDE. 

Jude  was  the  brother  of  James,  the  author  of  the  first 
catholic  epistle,  who  presided  over  the  church  at  Jeru- 
salem for  many  years,  and  consequently  he  was  a 
younger  son  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus.  A  very 
intereresting  incident  respecting  his  grandsons  is  pre- 
served to  us  by  Eusebius  (*  Eccl.  Hist.'  iii.  20),  from  the 
historian  Hegesippus : — 

"  There  were  yet  living  of  the  family  of  our  Lord,  the 
grandchildren  of  Judas,  called  the  brother  of  our  Lord, 
according  to  the  flesh.  These  were  reported  as  being  of 
the  family  of  David,  and  were  brought  to  Domitian  by 
the  Evocatus.  For  this  emperor  was  as  much  alarmed 
at  the  appearance  of  Christ  as  Herod.  He  put  the 
question,  whether  they  were  of  David's  race,  and  they 
confessed  that  they  were.  He  then  asked  them  what 
property  they  had,  or  how  much  money  they  owned. 
And  both  of  them  answered,  that  they  had  between 
them  only  nine  thousand  denarii;*  and  this  they  had 
not  in  silver,  but  in  the  value  of  a  piece  of  land,  con- 
taining only  thirty-nine  acres,   from  which  they  raised 

*  About  1500  doUars. 
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their  taxes  and  supported  themselves  by  their  own 
labour.  Then  they  also  began  to  show  their  hands, 
exhibiting  the  hardness  of  their  bodies,  and  the  callosity 
formed  by  incessant  labour  on  their  hands,  as  evidence 
of  their  own  labour.  When  asked  also,  respecting 
Christ  and  his  kingdom,  what  was  its  nature,  and  when 
and  where  it  was  to  appear,  they  replied,  *  That  it  was 
not  a  temporal  nor  an  earthly  kingdom,  but  celestial 
and  angelic;  that  it  would  appear  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  when  coming  in  glory  he  would  judge  the  quick 
and  dead,  and  give  to  every  one  according  to  his  works.' 
Upon  which  Domitian,  despising  them,  made  no  reply ; 
but  treating  them  with  contempt,  as  simpletons,  com- 
manded them  to  be  dismissed,  and  by  a  decree  ordered 
the  persecution  to  cease  Thus  delivered  they  ruled  the 
churches,  both  as  witnesses  and  relatives  of  the  Lord. 
When  peace  was  established  they  continued  living 
even  to  the  time  of  Trajan.  Such  is  the  statement  of 
Hegesippus." 

But  little  is  known  of  the  life  and  labours  of  Jude. 
The  epistle  must  have  been  written  at  a  late  period,  for 
he  mentions  as  historical  facts  already  occurring,  what 
Peter,  in  his  second  epistle,  had  predicted  as  still  future 
at  the  time  when  he  was  writing  (2  Pet.  ii.).  The  late 
date  of  the  epistle,  and  the  fact  that  not  much  was 
known  in  the  great  body  of  the  churches  respecting  its 
author,  were  probably  the  reasons  why  it  was  slow  in 
coming  into  universal  use  ;  though  it  was  very  generally 
acknowledged  at  quite  an  early  period,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  testimonies.  The  author,  in  9,  14,  15,  refers 
to  matters  not  on  record  in  any  of  the  canonical  books 
of  Scripture,  and  which,  probably,  like  the  names  of 
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Jannes  and  Jambres  (2  Tim.  iii.  3),  had  been  preserved 
till  that  time  by  tradition.  It  is  true  that  the  passage 
in  14,  15,  is  found  in  our  present  book  of  Enoch;  but 
as  this  book  was  not  completed  in  the  form  in  which 
we  now  have  it  till  after  this  epistle  was  written,  it  is 
probable  that  Enoch  quotes  from  Jude  rather  than  Jude 
from  Enoch. 

After  a  brief  introduction  (1-3)  the  author  proceeds 
to  expose  the  corrupt,  blasphemous,  and  wicked  men, 
teachers  of  error  and  panderers  to  vice,  who  had  crept 
into  the  churches  (3-19),  and  concludes  with  the  ex- 
hortation and  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  his  readers 
would  persevere  in  the  right  way,  and  be  finally  received 
to  the  joys  of  the  upper  world  (20-25). 

TESTIMONIES  TO  THE  EPISTLE  OF  JUDE. 

Clement  of  Alexandria^  Psed.  ii. :  "  Says  Jude,  For  I 
wish  you  to  know  how  that  the  Lord,  having  saved  the 
people  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  afterward  destroyed 
them  that  believed  not.  And  the  angels  which  kept 
not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation, 
he  hath  reserved  in  everlasting  chains  under  darkness 
unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.  And  again,  .  .  . 
Woe  unto  them !  for  they  have  gone  in  the  way  of  Cain, 
and  run  greedily  after  the  error  of  Balaam  for  reward, 
and  perished  in  the  gainsaying  of  Core.  These  are  spots 
in  your  feasts." 

Strom,  iii. :  "  Concerning  these  and  similar  heresies 
I  think  Jude  spake  prophetically  in  his  epistle.  I  like- 
wise also  these  filthy  dreamers — and  so  on  to  this.  And 
their  mouth  speaketh  proud  things."  Jude  16. 
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Adumb.  in.  Ep.  Jud. :  "  Jude,  who  wrote  the  catholic 
epistle,  a  brother  of  the  Sons  of  Joseph,  being  very 
religious,  when  he  knew  his  relationship  to  the  Lord, 
nevertheless  he  did  not  say  that  he  was  his  brother,  but 
what  said  he  ?  Jude,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  of  the 
Lord,  but  a  brother  of  James." 

TertuUian,  De  Cult.  Tern.  i.  3:  ''Enoch  has  testi- 
mony in  the  Apostle  Jude." 

Origien,  Comment,  in  Matth.  i. :  "Jude  wrote  an 
epistle  indeed  of  few  verses,  but  filled  with  efficacious 
words  of  heavenly  grace,  and  says  in  the  beginning, 
Jude,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  brother  of 
James." 

XV. :  "  And  indeed  many  of  the  first  heavenly  beings 
became  last,  being  kept  in  eternal  chains  under  darkness 
for  the  judgment  of  the  great  day."     Jude  6. 

xiii. :  "  And  in  the  epistle  of  Jude,  To  those  who  are 
beloved  in  God  the  Father,  and  preserved  and  called  in 
Jesus  Christ."  Jude  1. 

Comment,  in  Rom.  iii. :  "  And  unless  they  had  been 
held  by  this  law,  the  divine  Scripture  would  never  have 
said  concerning  them.  The  angels  also,  who  kept  not 
their  principality,  but  left  their  own  habitation,  hath 
God  reserved,  under  darkness  bound  in  Tartarus  with 
eternal  chains,  for  the  judgment  of  the  great  day."  6. 
v. :  "  In  what  manner  then  can  we  explain  what  the 
Apostle  Jude  says  in  his  catholic  epistle  ?  For  thus  he 
speaks,  The  angels  also,  who  kept  not  their  princi- 
pality," etc. 

De  Princip.  iii.  2 :  "  The  Apostle  Jude  in  his  epistle 
says,  Michael  the  archangel  disputing  with  Satan  con- 
cerning the  body  of  Moses."  Jude  9. 
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Jerome,  Catal.  Script.  Eccl.  c.  4:  "Jude,  the  brother 
of  James,  left  a  short  epistle,  which  is  of  the  seven 
catholic  epistles." 

Epiphanius,  xxvi. :  "  As  also  I  judge  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  raoved  in  regard  to  these  things  in  the  Apostle  Jude 
in  the  catholic  epistle,  I  say,  which  was  written  by  him. 
But  this  Jude  is  called  the  brother  of  James  and  of 
the  Lord." 

THE  APOCRYPHAL  EPISTLES. 

What  are  called  the  Apocryphal  Epistles  are  for  the 
most  part  very  different  compositions  from  the  Apoc- 
ryphal  Gospels  and   Acts,    which  have   already  been 
reviewed.      Those    are    generally    either    spurious    or 
anonymous  fictions  and  worthless,  except  as  they  occa- 
sionally embody  some  early  Christian  traditions  not  else- 
where to  be  found.     But  these  epistles  are,  as  a  whole, 
the  writings  of  the  men  whose  names  they  bear,  good 
and  useful  men  and  honoured  teachers  in  the  church, 
the   public    companions    of    the    apostles    themselves. 
Hence  the  more  common  and  appropriate  designation 
of  these  books  is,  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 
They  bear  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament  that   such   apocryphal  books  as  1  Maccabees, 
Jesus  Sirach,  and  Wisdom  of  Solomon  do  to  the  Old. 
Though  genuine,  they  are  somewhat  interpolated  and 
corrupted,  and  the  falling  off  in  tone  and  sentiment  from 
the  inspired  to  the  uninspired  must  be  obvious  to  the 
dullest  reader.      Compare  Barnabas   for  example,  the 
fellow-missionary  of  Paul,  or  Hennas,  his  personal  friend 
(Rom.  xvi.  14),  with  the  apostle  himself,  and  it  is  seen 
at  once  how  wide  the  difference  is  between  an  inspired 
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writer  and  an  uninspired  writer,  even  of  the  same  age  and 
class.  We  admit  that  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  is  strongly 
interpolated,  and  that  the  author  of  the  'Shepherd  'may  be 
a  Hermas  who  lived  at  Rome  three  quarters  of  a  century 
after  Paul ;  but  even  with  this  admission,  the  contrast 
between  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth  and 
the  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth  is  sufficiently 
marked  and  strong.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
Irenseus,  a  cotemporary  of  the  second  Hermas,  should 
ascribe  this  work  to  the  first  Hermas,  and  speak  so  very 
highly  of  it,  if  it  had  been  a  product  of  his  own  day. 

The  writings  referred  to  include  the  first  epistle  of 
Clement  of  Rome  (Phil.  iv.  3)  to  the  Corinthians,  the 
epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  epistle  of  Ignatius,  the  epistle 
of  Polycarp,  and  the  *  Shepherd '  of  Hermas.  These 
persons  and  their  works  are  all  briefly  described  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  this  volume,  to  which  the  reader  is 
here  referred.  To  these  may  be  added  the  epistles  of 
the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  and  the  epistle  to 
Diognetus. 

I  select,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  New 
Testament  epistles,  the  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  the  epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians,  and  the 
first  vision  of  Hermas.  I  take  the  shortest  recension 
of  the  epistle  of  Ignatius,  which,  beyond  reasonable 
doubt,  comes  to  us  as  Ignatius  wrote  it.  Let  the  reader 
now,  before  proceeding  further,  turn  to  the  fourth  chapter 
and  examine  the  paragraphs  on  Hermas,  Ignatius,  and 
Polycarp. 

Hermas  perhaps  belongs  more  properly  to  the  apoca- 
lyptic than  to  the  epistolary  Apocrypha ;  but  I  place 
him  here  with  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  and  after  James 
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and  Peter,  Joha  and  Jude,  that  the  striking  contrast 
between  the  inspired  and  the  uninspired,  at  the  very 
earliest  period  of  the  chiurch,  may  be  the  more  clearly 
seen. 

THE  EPISTLE  OP  IGNATIUS  TO  THE  EPHESIANS. 

Ignatius,  who  is  also  called  Theophorus,  to  the  church 
which  is  at  Ephesus  in  Asia ;  most  deservedly  happy ; 
being  blessed  through  the  greatness  and  fulness  of  God 
the  Father,  and  predestinated  before  the  world  began, 
that  it  should  be  always  unto  an  enduring  and  un- 
changeable glory ;  being  united  and  chosen  through  his 
true  Passion,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  and 
Jesus  Christ  our  God ;  all  happiness,  by  Jesus  Christy 
and  his  undefiled  grace.  I  have  heard  of  your  name, 
much  beloved  in  God,  which  ye  have  very  justly  attained 
by  a  habit  of  righteousness,  according  to  the  faith  and 
love  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Savour.  How  that 
being  followers  of  God,  and  stirring  up  yourselves  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  ye  have  perfectly  accomplished  the  work 
that  was  connatural  unto  you.  For  hearing  that  I  came 
bound  from  Syria,  for  the  common  name  and  hope, 
trusting  through  your  prayers  to  fight  with  beasts  at 
Rome ;  that  so  by  suffering  I  may  become  indeed  the 
disciple  of  him  who  gave  liimself  to  God,  an  offering 
and  sacrifice  for  us  (ye  hastened  to  see  me).  I  received, 
therefore,  in  the  name  of  God,  your  whole  multitude  in 
Onesimus.  Who  by  inexpressible  love  is  ours,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh  is  your  bishop;  whom  I  beseech 
you,  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  love ;  and  that  you  would  all 
strive  to  be  like  unto  him.  And  blessed  be  God,  who 
has  granted  unto  you,  who  are  so  worthy  of  him,  to 
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enjoy  such  an  excellent  bishop.  For  what  concerns  ray 
fellow-servant  Burrhus,  and  your  most  blessed  deacon 
in  things  pertaining  to  God,  I  entreat  you  that  he  may 
tarry  longer,  both  for  yours  and  your  bishop's  honour. 
And  Crocus,  also,  worthy  both  of  our  God  and  you, 
whom  I  have  received  as  the  pattern  of  your  love,  has 
in  all  things  refreshed  me,  as  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  shall  also  refresh  him,  together  with  One- 
simus,  and  Burrhus,  and  Euplus,  and  Fonto,  in  whom  I 
have,  as  to  your  charity,  seen  all  of  you.  And  may 
I  always  have  joy  of  you  if  I  shall  be  worthy  of  it.  It 
is  therefore  fitting  that  you  should  by  all  means  glorify 
Jesus  Christ  who  hath  glorified  you  ;  that  by  a  uniform 
obedience  ye  may  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the 
same  mind,  and  in  the  same  judgment,  and  may  all 
speak  the  same  things  concerning  everything.  And 
that  being  subject  to  your  bishop,  and  the  presbytery, 
ye  may  be  wholly  and  thoroughly  sanctified.  These 
things  I  prescribe  to  you,  not  as  if  I  were  somebody 
extraordinary;  for  though  I  am  bound  for  his  name, 
I  am  not  yet  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  now  I  begin 
to  learn,  and  I  speak  to  you  as  fellow  disciples  together 
with  me.  For  I  ought  to  have  been  stirred  up  by  you, 
in  faith,  in  admonition,  in  patience,  in  long  suffering ; 
but  for  as  much  as  charity  suflfers  me  not  to  be  silent 
towards  you,  I  have  first  taken  upon  me  to  exhort  you, 
that  ye  would  all  run  together  according  to  the  will 
of  God,  For  even  Jesus  Christ,  our  inseparable  life, 
is  sent  by  the  will  of  the  Father,  as  the  bishops,  ap- 
pointed unto  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  earth,  are  by  the 
will  of  Jesus  Christ.  Wherefore  it  will  become  you  to 
nm  together  according  to  the  will  of  your  bishop,  as 
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also  ye  do.  For  your  famous  presbytery,  worthy  of 
God,  is  fitted  as  exactly  to  the  bishop  as  the  strings  are 
to  the  harp.  Therefore  in  your  concord  and  agreeing 
charity  Jesus  Christ  is  sung,  and  every  single  person 
among  you  makes  up  the  chorus.  That  so  being  all 
consonant  in  love,  and  taking  up  the  song  of  God, 
ye  may  in  perfect  unity,  with  one  voice,  sing  to  the 
Father  by  Jesus  Christ ;  to  the  end  that  he  may  both 
bear  you,  and  perceive  by  your  works  that  ye  are  indeed 
the  members  of  his  Son.  Wherefore  it  is  profitable  for 
you  to  live  in  an  unblamable  unity,  that  so  ye  may 
always  have  a  fellowship  with  God. 

For  if  I,  in  this  little  time,  have  had  such  a  fami- 
liarity with  your  bishop,  I  mean  not  a  carnal,  but 
spiritual  acquaintance  with  him,  how  much  more  must  I 
thuik  you  happy  who  are  so  joined  to  him,  as  the  church 
is  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Father ;  that 
so  all  things  may  agree  in  the  same  unity  ?  Let  no  man 
deceive  himself;  if  a  man  be  not  within  the  altar  he  is 
deprived  of  the  bread  of  God.  For  if  the  prayer  of  one 
or  two  be  of  such  force,  as  we  are  told,  how  much  more 
powerful  shall  that  of  the  bishop  and  the  whole  church 
be  ?  He  therefore,  that  does  not  come  together  into  the 
same  place  with  it,  is  proud  and  has  already  condemned 
himself.  For  it  is  written,  God  resisteth  the  proud. 
Let  us  take  heed,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  set  ourselves 
against  the  bishop,  that  we  may  be  subject  to  God. 
The  more  any  one  sees  his  bishop  silent,  the  more  let 
him  revere  him.  For  whomsoever  the  master  of  the 
house  sends  to  be  over  his  own  household,  we  ought  in 
like  manner  to  receive  him,  as  we  would  do  him  that 
sent  him.    It  is  therefore  evident  that  we  ought  to  look 
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upon  the  bishop  even  as  we  would  do  upon  the  Lord 
himself.  And  indeed  Onesimus  himself  does  greatly 
commend  your  good  order  in  God,  that  you  all  live 
according  to  the  truth,  and  that  no  heresy  dwells  among 
you.  For  neither  do  ye  hearken  to  any  one  more  than 
to  Jesus  Christ  speaking  to  you  in  truth.  For  some 
there  are  who  carry  about  the  name  of  Christ  in  deceit- 
fulness,  but  do  things  unworthy  of  God ;  whom  ye  must 
flee,  as  ye  would  so  many  wild  beasts.  For  they  are 
ravening  dogs,  who  bite  secretly,  against  whom  ye 
must  guard  yourselves,  as  men  hardly  to  be  cured. 
There  is  one  physician,  both  fleshly  and  spiritual ;  made 
and  not  made ;  God  incarnate ;  true  life  in  death ;  both 
of  Mary  and  of  God  ;  first  passible ;  then  impassible ; 
even  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Wherefore,  let  no  man 
deceive  you,  as  indeed  neither  are  ye  deceived,  being 
wholly  the  servants  of  God.  For  inasmuch  as  there  is 
no  contention,  nor  strife  among  you,  to  trouble  you,  ye 
must  needs  live  according  to  God's  will.  My  soul  be  for 
yours,  and  I  myself  the  expiatory  offering  for  your  church 
of  Ephesus,  so  famous  throughout  the  world.  They 
that  are  of  the  flesh  cannot  do  the  works  of  the  spirit ; 
neither  they  that  are  of  the  spirit  the  works  of  the  flesh. 
As  he  that  has  faith  cannot  be  an  infidel ;  nor  he  that 
is  an  infidel  have  faith.  But  even  those  things  which 
ye  do  according  to  the  flesh  are  spiritual ;  forasmuch  as 
ye  do  all  things  in  Jesus  Christ.  Nevertheless  I  have 
heard  of  some  who  have  passed  by  you,  having  perverse 
doctrine ;  whom  ye  did  not  suff'er  to  sow  among  you, 
but  stopped  your  ears,  that  ye  might  not  receive  those 
things  that  were  sown  by  them,  as  being  the  stones  of 
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the  temple  of  the  Father,  prepared  for  his  building, 
and  drawn  up  on  high  by  the  cross  of  Christ,  as  by  an 
engine.  Using  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  rope,  your  faith 
being  your  support,  and  your  charity  the  way  that 
leads  unto  God.  Ye  are,  therefore,  with  all  your  com- 
panions in  the  same  journey,  full  of  God  ;  his  spiritual 
temples,  full  of  Christ,  full  of  holiness,  adorned  in  all 
things  with  the  commands  of  Christ.  In  whom  also  I 
rejoice  that  1  have  been  thought  worthy  by  this  present 
epistle  to  converse,  and  joy  together  with  you,  that  with 
respect  to  the  other  life  ye  love  nothing  but  God  only. 

Pray  also  without  ceasing  for  other  men ;  for  there 
is  hope  of  repentance  in  them,  that  they  may  attain 
unto  God  ;  let  them  therefore  at  least  be  instructed  by 
your  works,  if  they  will  be  no  other  way.  Be  ye  mild 
at  their  anger;  humble  at  their  boasting;  to  their 
blasphemies,  return  your  prayers ;  to  their  error,  your 
firmness  in  the  faith ;  when  they  are  cruel,  be  ye  gen- 
tle ;  not  endeavouring  to  imitate  their  ways.  Let  us  be 
their  brethren  in  all  kindness  and  moderation,  but  let 
us  be  followers  of  the  Lord :  for  who  was  ever  more 
unjustly  used?  more  destitute?  more  despised?  That 
so  no  herb  of  the  devil  may  be  found  in  you  ;  but  ye 
may  remain  in  all  holiness  and  sobriety,  both  of  body 
and  spirit,  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  last  times  are  come 
upon  us :  let  us  therefore  be  very  reverent,  and  fear  the 
long-suflfering  of  God,  that  it  be  not  to  us  unto  condem- 
nation. For  let  us  either  fear  the  wrath  that  is  to  come, 
or  let  us  love  the  grace  that  we  at  present  enjoy ;  that 
by  the  one  or  other  of  these  we  may  be  found  in 
Christ  Jesus  unto  true  life.    Besides  him,  let  nothing 
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be  woi-thy  of  you;  for  whom  also  I  bear  about  these 
bonds,  those  spiritual  jewels,  in  which  I  would  to  God 
that  I  might  arise  through  your  prayers.  Of  which  1 
entreat  you  to  make  me  always  partaker,  that  I  may  be 
found  in  the  lot  of  the  Christians  of  Ephesus,  who  have 
always  agreed  with  the  apostles,  through  the  power  of 
Jesus  Christ.  I  know  both  who  I  am,  and  to  whom  I 
write :  I,  a  person  condemned ;  ye,  such  as  have  ob- 
tained mercy ;  I,  exposed  to  danger ;  ye,  confirmed 
against  danger.  Ye  are  the  passage  of  those  that  are 
killed  for  God  ;  the  companions  of  Paul  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  Gospel;  the  holy,  the  martyr,  the  deservedly 
most  happy  Paul ;  at  whose  feet  may  I  be  found  when 
I  shall  have  attained  unto  God ;  who  throughout  all  his 
epistles  makes  mention  of  you  in  Christ  Jesus.  Let  it 
be  your  care,  therefore,  to  come  more  fully  together,  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God.  For  when  ye  meet  fully 
together  in  the  same  place,  the  powers  of  the  devil  are 
destroyed,  and  his  mischief  is  dissolved  by  the  unity  of 
your  faith.  And  indeed,  nothing  is  better  than  peace, 
by  whifih.  all  war,  both  spiritual  and  earthly,  are 
abolished.  Of  all  which  nothing  is  hid  from  you,  if  ye 
have  perfect  faith  and  charity  in  Christ  Jesus,  which 
are  the  beginning  and  end  of  life.  For  the  beginning 
is  faith,  the  end  charity.  And  these  two,  joined  to- 
gether, are  of  God  ;  but  all  other  things  which  concern 
a  holy  life  are  the  consequences  of  these.  No  man 
professing  a  true  faith  sinneth ;  neither  does  he  who 
has  charity  hate  any.  The  tree  is  made  manifest  by  its 
fruit ;  so  they  who  profess  themselves  to  be  Christians 
are  known  by  what  they  do.  For  Christianity  is  not 
the  work  of  an  outward  profession,  but  shows  itself  in 
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the  power  of  faith,  if  a  man  be  found  faithful  unto  the 
end.  It  is  better  for  a  man  to  hold  his  peace  and  be, 
than  to  say  he  is  a  Christian  and  not  to  be.  It  is  good 
to  teach,  if  what  he  says  he  does  likewise.  There  is 
therefore  one  Master  who  spake,  and  it  was  done ;  and 
even  those  things  which  he  did  without  speaking  are 
worthy  of  the  Father.  He  that  possesses  the  word  of 
Jesus  is  truly  able  to  hear  his  very  silence,  that  he  may 
be  perfect;  and  both  do  according  to  what  he  speaks, 
and  be  known  of  those  things  of  which  he  is  silent. 
There  is  nothing  hid  from  God,  but  even  our  secrets  are 
nigh  unto  him.  Let  us  therefore  do  all  things  as 
becomes  those  who  have  God  dwelling  in  them,  that 
we  may  be  his  temples,  and  he  may  be  our  God ;  as 
also  he  is,  and  will  manifest  himself  before  our  faces,  by 
those  things  for  which  we  justly  love  him. 

Be  not  deceived,  my  brethren:  those  that  corrupt 
families  by  adultery  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God.  K  therefore  they  who  do  this  according  to  the 
flesh  have  suffered  death,  how  much  more  shall  he  die 
who  by  his  wicked  doctrine  corrupts  the  faith  of  God, 
for  which  Christ  was  crucified  ?  He  that  is  thus  defiled 
shall  depart  into  unquenchable  fire,  and  so  also  shall  he 
that  hearkens  to  him.  For  this  cause  did  the  Lord 
suffer  the  ointment  to  be  poured  on  his  head,  that  he 
might  breathe  the  breath  of  immortality  into  his  church. 
Be  not  ye  therefore  anointed  with  the  evil  savour  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  prince  of  this  world  :  let  him  not  take 
you  captive  from  the  life  that  is  set  before  you.  And 
why  are  we  not  all  wise,  seeing  we  have  received  the 
knowledge  of  God,  which  is  Jesus  Christ  ?  Why  do  we 
suffer  ourselves  foolishly  to  perish,  not  considering  the 
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gift  which  the  Lord  has  truly  sent  to  us?  Let  my  life 
be  sacrificed  for  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  which  is  in- 
deed a  scandal  to  the  unbelievers,  but  to  us  is  salvation 
and  life  eternal.  "Where  is  the  wise  man  ?  "Where  is 
the  disputer  ?  Where  is  the  boasting  of  those  who  are 
called  wise  ?  For  our  God,  Jesus  Christ,  was  according 
to  the  dispensation  of  God  conceived  in  the  womb  of 
Mary,  of  the  seed  of  David,  by  the  Holy  Ghost :  he  was 
born,  and  baptized,  that  through  his  Passion  he  might 
purify  water  to  the  washing  away  of  sin.  Now  the 
virginity  of  Mary,  and  he  who  was  born  of  her,  was  kept 
secret  from  the  prince  of  this  world,  as  was  also  the 
death  of  our  Lord;  three  of  the  mysteries  the  most 
spoken  of  throughout  the  world,  yet  done  in  secret  by 
God.  How  then  was  our  Saviour  manifested  to  the 
world  ?  A  star  shone  in  heaven  beyond  all  the  other 
stars,  and  its  light  was  inexpressible,  and  its  novelty 
struck  terror  into  men's  minds.  All  the  rest  of  the 
stars,  together  with  the  sun  and  moon,  were  the  chorus 
to  this  star;  but  that  sent  out  its  light  exceedingly 
above  them  all.  And  men  began  to  be  troubled  to 
think  whence  this  new  star  came,  so  unlike  to  all  the 
others.  Hence  all  the  power  of  magic  became  dissolved, 
and  every  bond  of  wickedness  was  destroyed ;  men's  igno- 
rance was  taken  away,  and  the  old  kingdom  abolished, 
God  himself  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  man  for  the 
renewal  of  eternal  life.  From  thence  began  what  God 
had  prepared ;  from  thenceforth  things  were  disturbed  ; 
forasmuch  as  he  designed  to  abolish  death.  But  if 
Jesus  Christ  shall  give  me  grace  through  your  prayers, 
and  it  be  his  will,  I  purpose  in  a  second  epistle,  which 
I  will  suddenly  write  unto  you,  to  manifest  to  you  more 
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fully  the  dispensation  of  which  I  have  now  begun  to 
speak,  unto  the  new  man,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,  both 
in  his  faith  and  charity,  in  his  suffering  and  in  his 
resurrection.  Especially  if  the  Lord  shall  make  known 
unto  me  that  ye  all  by  name  come  toorether  in  com- 
mon in  one  faith  and  in  one  Jesus  Christ ;  who  was  of 
the  race  of  David  according  to  the  flesh,  the  Son  of 
man  and  Son  of  God;  obeying  your  bishop  and  the 
presbytery  with  an  entire  affection ;  breaking  one  and 
the  same  bread,  which  is  the  medicine  of  immortality, 
our  antidote  that  we  should  not  die,  but  live  for  ever  in 
Christ  Jesus.  My  soul  be  for  yours,  and  theirs  whom 
ye  have  sent  to  the  glory  of  God ;  even  unto  Smyrna, 
from  whence  also  I  write  to  you,  giving  thanks  unto 
the  Lord,  and  loving  Polycarp  even  as  I  do  you.  Re- 
member me,  as  Jesus  Christ  does  remember  you.  Pray 
for  the  church  which  is  in  Syria,  from  whence  I  am 
carried  bound  to  Rome;  being  the  least  of  all  the 
faithful  which  are  there,  as  I  have  been  thought  worthy 
to  be  found  to  the  glory  of  God.  Fare  ye  well  in  God 
the  Father,  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  our  common  hope. 
Amen. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  POLYCARP  TO  THE  PHILIPPUNS. 

Polycarp,  and  the  presbyters  that  are  with  him,  to 
the  church  of  God  which  is  at  Philippi ;  mercy  unto  you 
and  peace,  from  God  Almighty,  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Saviour,  be  multiplied.  I  rejoiced  greatly 
with  you  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  received  the 
images  of  a  true  love,  and  accompanied  as  it  behoves 
you,  those  who  were  in  bonds  becoming  saints,  which 
are  the  crowns  of  such  as  are  truly  chosen  by  God  and 
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our  Lord :  as  also  that  the  root  of  the  faith  "which  was 
preached  from  ancient  times  remains  firm  in  you  to  this 
day,  and  brings  forth  fruit  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  suffered  himself  to  be  brought  even  to  the  death 
for  our  sins.  Whom  God  hath  raised  up,  having  loosed 
the  pains  of  death.  Whom  having  not  seen  ye  love ; 
in  whom,  though  now  ye  see  him  not,  yet  believing,  ye 
rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  Into 
which  many  desire  to  enter,  knowing  that  by  grace  ye 
are  saved,  not  by  works,  but  by  the  will  of  God  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Wherefore,  girding  up  the  loins  of  your 
minds,  serve  the  Lord  with  fear  and  in  truth,  laying 
aside  all  empty  and  vain  speech  and  the  error  of  many  ; 
believing  in  him  that  raised  up  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  dead,  and  hath  given  him  glory  and  a  throne 
at  his  right  hand.  To  whom  all  things  are  made  sub- 
ject, both  that  are  in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth ; 
whom  every  living  creature  shall  worship;  who  shall 
come  to  be  the  judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  whose 
blood  God  shall  require  of  them  that  believe  not  in  him. 
But  he  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also 
raise  up  us  in  like  manner  if  we  do  his  will  and  walk 
according  to  his  commandments,  and  love  those  things 
which  he  loved  ;  abstaining  from  all  unrighteousness, 
inordinate  aflfection,  and  love  of  money;  from  evil 
speaking ;  false  witness ;  not  rendering  evil  for  evil, 
or  railing  for  railing,  or  striking  for  striking,  or  cursing 
for  cursing.  But  remember  what  the  Lord  has  taught 
us,  saying,  Judge  not,  that  ye  shall  not  be  judged ; 
forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven ;  be  ye  merciful,  and 
ye  shall  obtain  mercy ;  for  with  the  same  measure  that 
ye  mete  withal  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again,    ^nd 
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again,  that  blessed  are  the  poor  and  tbey  that  are  per- 
secuted for  righteousness'  sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

These  things,  my  brethren,  I  took  not  the  liberty  of 
myself  to  write  unto  you  concerning  righteousness,  but 
you  yourselves  before  encouraged  me  to  do  it.  For 
neither  can  I,  nor  any  other  such  as  I  am,  come  up  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  blessed  and  renowned  Paul ;  who 
being  himself  in  person  with  those  who  then  lived, 
did  with  all  exactness  and  soundness  teach  the  word 
of  truth,  and  being  gone  from  you,  wrote  an  epistle 
to  you.  Into  which,  if  you  look,  you  will  be  able  to 
edify  yourselves  in  the  faith  that  has  been  delivered 
unto  you,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all ;  being  followed 
with  hope,  and  led  on  by  a  general  love,  both  towards 
God,  and  towards  Christ,  and  towards  our  neighbour. 
For  if  any  man  has  these  things  he  has  fulfilled  the  law 
of  righteousness,  for  he  that  has  charity  is  far  from  all 
sin.  But  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  eviL 
Knowing,  therefore,  that  as  we  brought  nothing  into 
this  world,  so  neither  may  we  carry  anything  out, 
let  us  arm  ourselves  with  the  armour  of  righteousness. 
And  teach  ourselves  first  to  walk  according  to  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord ;  and  then  our  wives  to  walk 
likewise  according  to  the  faith  that  is  given  to  them, 
in  charity  and  in  purity,  loving  their  own  husbands 
with  all  sincerity,  and  all  others  alike  with  all  tem- 
perance ;  and  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  instruc- 
tion and  fear  of  the  Lord.  The  widows  likewise  teach 
that  they  be  sober  as  to  what  concerns  the  faith  of  the 
Lord ;  praying  always  for  all  men ;  being  far  from  all 
detraction,  evil  speaking,  false  witness,  from  covetousness^ 
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and  from  all  evil.  Knowing  that  they  are  the  altars  of 
God,  who  sees  all  blemishes,  and  from  whom  nothino^  is 
hid ;  who  searches  out  the  very  reasonings,  and  thoughts, 
and  secrets  of  our  hearts.  Knowing,  therefore,  that  God 
is  not  mocked,  we  ought  to  walk  worthy  both  of  his 
command  and  of  his  glory.  Also  the  deacons  must 
be  blameless  before  him,  as  the  ministers  of  God  in 
Christ,  and  not  of  men.  Not  false  accusers  ;  not 
double-tongued;  not  lovers  of  money;  but  moderate 
in  all  things;  compassionate,  careful;  walking  accord- 
ing to  the  truth  of  the  Lord,  who  was  the  servant  of  all. 
Whom  if  we  please  in  this  present  world  we  shall  also 
be  made  partakers  of  that  which  is  to  come,  according 
as  he  hath  promised  us,  that  he  will  raise  us  up  from 
the  dead  ;  and  that  if  we  shall  walk  worthy  of  him  we 
shall  also  reign  together  with  him,  if  we  believe.  In 
like  manner  the  younger  men  must  be  unblamable  in 
all  things ;  above  all,  taking  care  of  their  purity,  and 
to  restrain  themselves  from  all  evil  For  it  is  good  to 
be  cut  off  from  the  lusts  that  are  in  the  world,  because 
every  such  lust  warreth  against  the  spirit ;  and  neither 
fornicators,  nor  effeminate,  nor  abusers  of  themselves 
with  mankind,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;  nor 
they  who  do  such  things  as  are  foolish  and  unreasonable. 
Wherefore  ye  must  needs  abstain  from  all  these  things, 
being  subject  to  the  priests  and  deacons,  as  unto  God 
and  Christ  The  virgins  admonish  to  walk  in  a  spotless 
and  pure  conscience.  And  let  the  elders  be  compas- 
sionate and  merciful  towards  all,  turning  them  from 
their  errors ;  seeking  out  those  that  are  weak ;  not  for- 
getting the  widows,  the  fatherless,  and  the  poor;  but 
always  providing  what  is  good  both  in  the  sight  of  God 
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and  man.     Abstaining  from  all  wrath,  respect  of  persons^ 
i  and  unrighteous  judgment;   and  especially  beiog  free 

•  from  all  covetousness.     Not  easy  to  believe  anything 

t  against  any;   not  severe  in  judgment;    knowing  that 

\.  we  are  all  debtors  in  point  of  sin.     If  therefore  we  pray 

,,  to  the  Lord  that  he  would  forgive  us,  we  ought  also  to 

;  forgive  others ;  for  we  are  all  in  the  sight  of  our  Lord 

and  Grod,  and  must  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat 
^  of  Christ,    and    shall   every   one   give   an   account   of 

himself.     Let  us  therefore  serve  him  in  fear  and  with 
all  reverence,  as  both  himself  hath  commanded,  and  as 
'  the  apostles  who  have  preached  the  Gospel  unto  us,  and 

the  prophets  who  have  foretold  the  coming  of  our  Lord, 
have  taught  us ;  being  zealous  of  what  is  good  ;   ab- 
staining from  all  offence,  and  from  false  brethren,  and 
;  from  those  who  bear  the  name  of  Chrisi  in  hypocrisy, 

who  deceive  vain  men. 

For  whosoever  does  not  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh  he  is  antichrist ;  and  whoever  does 
not  confess  his  suffering  upon  the  cross  is  from  the 
devil.  And  whosoever  perverts  the  oracles  of  the  Lord 
to  his  own  lusts,  and  says  that  there  shall  neither  be 
any  resurrection,  nor  judgment,  he  is  the  firstborn  of 
Satan.  Wherefore,  leaving  the  vanity  of  many,  and 
their  false  doctrines,  let  us  return  to  the  word  that 
was  delivered  to  us  from  the  beginning,  watching  unto 
prayer,  and  persevering  in  fasting,  with  supplication 
beseeching  the  all-seeing  God  not  to  lead  us  into  temp- 
le tation  ;  as  the  Lord  hath  said,  The  spirit  truly  is  willing, 
but  the  flesh  is  weak.  Let  us  therefore,  without  ceasing, 
hold  steadfastly  to  him  who  is  our  hope,  and  the  earnest 
of  our  righteousness,  even  Jesus  Christ.    Who  his  own 
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self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree  ;  who  did 
not  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth.  But 
suflfered  all  for  us  that  we  might  live  through  him.  Let 
us  therefore  imitate  his  patience,  and  if  we  suflfer  for 
his  name  let  us  glorify  him ;  for  this  example  he  has 
given  us  by  himself,  and  so  have  we  believed.  Where- 
fore I  exhort  all  of  you  that  ye  obey  the  word  of  right- 
eousness, and  exercise  all  patience ;  which  ye  have  seen 
set  forth  before  your  eyes,  not  only  in  the  blessed 
Ignatius,  and  Zozimus,  and  Rufus,  but  in  others  among 
yourselves;  and  in  Paul  himself  and  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles.  Being  confident  of  this,  that  all  these  have 
not  run  in  vain ;  but  in  faith  and  righteousness,  and  are 
gone  to  the  place  that  was  due  to  them  from  the  Lord, 
with  whom  also  they  sufifered.  For  they  loved  not  this 
present  world,  but  him  who  died,  and  was  raised 
again  by  God  for  us.  Stand  therefore  in  these  things 
and  follow  the  example  of  the  Lord ;  being  firm  and 
immutable  in  the  faith,  lovers  of  the  brotherhood,  lovers 
of  one  another ;  companions  together  in  the  truth,  being 
kind  and  gentle  towards  each  other,  despising  none. 
When  it  is  in  your  power  to  do  good,  defer  it  not ;  for 
charity  delivereth  from  death.  Be  all  of  you  subject 
one  to  another,  having  your  conversation  honest  among 
the  Gentiles;  that  by  your  good  works,  both  ye  your- 
selves may  receive  praise,  and  the  Lord  may  not  be 
blasphemed  through  you.  But  woe  be  to  him  by 
whom  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  blasphemed.  Therefore 
teach  all  men  sobriety;  in  which  do  ye  also  exercise 
yourselves. 

I  am  greatly  afficted  for  Valens,  who  was  once  a  pres- 
byter among  you,  that  he  should  so  little  understand 
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the  place  that  was  given  to  him  in  the  charch.  Where- 
fore I  admonish  you  that  ye  abstain  from  covetousness ; 
and  that  ye  be  chaste,  and  true  of  speech.  Keep  your- 
selves from  all  evil.  For  he  that  in  these  things  cannot 
govern  himself,  how  shall  he  be  able  to  prescribe  them 
to  another?  If  a  man  does  not  keep  himself  from 
covetousness,  he  shall  be  polluted  with  idolatry,  and  be 
judged  as  if  he  were  a  Gentile.  But  who  of  you  are 
ignorant  of  the  judgment  of  God  ?  Do  we  not  know 
that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world,  as  Paul  teaches? 
But  I  have  neither  perceived  nor  heard  an3rthing  of  this 
kind  in  you,  among  whom  the  blessed  Paul  laboured ; 
and  who  are  named  in  the  beginning  of  his  epistle.  For 
he  glories  of  you  in  all  the  churches  who  then  only 
knew  God ;  for  we  did  not  then  know  him.  Wherefore, 
my  brethren,  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  both  for  him,  and 
for  his  wife ;  to  whom  God  grant  a  true  repentance. 
And  be  ye  also  moderate  upon  this  occasion ;  and  look 
not  upon  such  as  enemies,  but  call  them  back  as  suffer- 
ing and  erring  members,  that  ye  may  save  your  whole 
body :  for  by  so  doing  ye  shall  edify  your  own  selves. 
For  I  trust  that  ye  are  well  exercised  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  that  nothing  is  hid  from  you:  but 
at  present  it  is  not  granted  unto  me  to  practise  that 
which  is  written,  Be  angry  and  sin  not ;  and  again.  Let 
not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath.  Blessed  is  he 
that  believeth  and  rememberetli  these  things,  which 
also  I  trust  you  do.  Now  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  be  himself  who  is  our  everlasting 
high-priest,  the  Son  of  God,  even  Jesus  Christ,  build 
you  up  in  faith  and  in  truth,  and  in  all  meekness  and 
lenity;    in  patience  and  long-suffering,  in  forbearance 
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and  chastity;  and  grant  unto  you  a  lot  and  portion 
among  his  saints,  and  us  with  you,  and  to  all  that  are 
under  the  ^heavens  who  shall  believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  his  Father  who  raised  him  from  the  dead. 
Pray  for  all  the  saints ;  pray  also  for  kings,  and  all  that 
are  in  authority  ;  and  for  those  who  persecute  you,  and 
hate  you,  and  for  the  enemies  of  the  cross ;  that  your 
fruit  may  be  manifest  in  all,  and  that  ye  may  be  per- 
fect in  Christ.  Ye  wrote  to  me,  both  ye  and  also 
Ignatius,  that  if  any  one  went  from  hence  into  Syria,  he 
should  bring  your  letters  with  him ;  which  also  I  will 
take  care  of  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity, either  by  myself  or  him  whom  I  shall  send 
upon  your  account.  The  epistle  of  Ignatius  which  he 
wrote  unto  us,  together  with  what  others  of  his  have 
come  to  our  hands,  we  have  sent  to  you,  according  to 
your  order;  which  are  subjoined  to  this  epistle.  By 
which  ye  may  be  greatly  profited,  for  they  treat  of 
faith  and  patience,  and  of  all  things  that  pertain  to 
edification  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  What  you  know  certainly 
of  Ignatius,  and  those  that  are  with  him,  signify  unto  us. 
These  things  have  I  written  unto  you  by  Crescens,  w^hom 
by  this  present  epistle  I  have  recommended  to  you,  and 
do  now  again  commend.  For  he  has  had  his  conversa- 
tion without  blame  among  us,  and  I  suppose  also  with 
you.  Ye  will  also  have  regard  unto  his  sister,  when  she 
shall  come  unto  you.  Be  ye  safe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  favour  with  all  yours.     Amen. 


2  E 
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THE  *SHEPHEED'  OF  HEEMAS. 

FBOM  THE  FIRST   BOOK  OF  HERMAS   CALLED  VISIONS. 

He  who  had  bred  me  up  sold  a  certain  young  maid 
at  Rome ;  whom  when  I  saw  many  years  after,  I  re- 
membered her,  and  began  to  love  her  as  a  sister.  It 
happened  some  time  afterwards,  that  I  saw  her  washing 
at  the  river  Tiber,  and  I  reached  out  my  hand  to  her, 
and  led  her  away  from  the  river.  And  when  I  saw 
her,  I  thought  with  myself,  saying,  How  happy  should  I 
be  if  I  had  such  a  wife,  both  for  beauty  and  manners ! 
This  I  thought  with  myself,  nor  did  1  think  anything 
more.  But  not  long  after,  as  I  was  walking,  and  musing 
on  these  thoughts,  I  began  to  honour  this  creature  of 
God,  thinking  with  myself  how  noble  and  beautiful  she 
was.  And  when  I  had  walked  a  little  I  fell  asleep. 
And  the  Spirit  caught  me  away,  and  carried  me  through 
a  certain  place  toward  the  right  hand,  through  which  no 
man  could  pass.  It  was  a  place  among  rocks,  very  steep, 
and  unpassable  for  water.  "When  I  was  past  this  place 
I  came  into  a  plain ;  and  there,  falling  down  upon  my 
knees,  I  began  to  pray  unto  the  Lord,  and  to  confess 
my  sins.  And  as  I  was  praying  the  heaven  was  opened, 
and  I  saw  the  woman  whom  I  had  coveted  saluting  me 
from  heaven,  and  saying,  Hermas,  hail !  And  I,  looking 
upon  her,  answered.  Lady,  what  dost  thou  do  here  ?  She 
answered  me,  I  am  taken  up  hither  to  accuse  thee  of 
sin  before  the  Lord.  Lady,  said  I,  wilt  thou  convince 
me  ?  No,  said  she ;  but  hear  the  words  which  I  am 
about    to    speak  unto  thee.      God,   who  dwelleth   in 
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heaven,  and  hath  made  all  things  out  of  nothing, 
and  hath  multiplied  them  for  his  holy  church's  sake, 
is  angry  with  thee,  because  thou  hast  sinned  against  me. 
And  I,  answering,  said  unto  her.  Lady,  if  I  have  sinned 
against  thee,  tell  me  where,  or  in  what  place ;  or  when 
did  I  ever  speak  an  unseemly  or  dishonest  word  unto 
thee  ?  Have  I  not  always  esteemed  thee  as  a  lady  ? 
Have  I  not  always  reverenced  thee  as  a  sister  ?  Why 
then  dost  thou  imagine  these  wicked  things  against 
me  ?  Then  she,  smiling  upon  me,  said.  The  desire  of 
naughtiness  has  risen  up  in  thy  heart.  Does  it  not 
seem  to  thee  to  be  an  ill  thing  for  a  righteous  man 
to  have  an  evil  desire  rise  up  in  his  heart?  It  is  indeed 
a  sin,  and  that  a  very  great  one,  to  such  an  one ;  for 
a  righteous  man  thinketh  that  which  is  righteous.  And 
whilst  he  does  so,  and  walketh  uprightly,  he  shall  have 
the  Lord  in  heaven  favourable  unto  him  in  all  his 
business.  But  as  for  those  who  think  wickedly  in 
their  hearts,  they  take  to  themselves  death  and  cap- 
tivity ;  and  especially  those  who  love  this  present  world, 
and  glory  in  their  riches,  and  regard  not  the  good  things 
that  are  to  come ;  their  souls  wander  up  and  down,  and 
know  not  where  to  fix.  Now  this  is  the  case  of  such  as 
are  double-minded,  who  trust  not  in  the  Lord,  and 
despise  and  neglect  their  own  life.  But  do  thou  pray 
unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  heal  thy  sins,  and  the  sins 
of  thy  whole  house  and  of  all  his  saints.  As  soon  as 
she  had  spoken  these  words  the  heavens  were  shut,  and 
I  remained  utterly  swallowed  up  with  sadness  and  fear ; 
and  said  within  myself,  If  this  be  laid  against  me  for 
sin,  how  can  I  be  saved  ?  Or  how  shall  I  ever  be  able 
to  entreat  the  Lord  for  my  many  and  great  sins  ?    With 
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what  words  shall  I  beseech  him  to  be  merciful  unto  me  ? 
As  I  was  thinking  over  these  things,  and  meditating 
in  myself  upon  them,  behold  a  chair  was  set  over  against 
me,  of  the  whitest  wool,  as  bright  as  snow.  And  there 
came  an  old  woman  in  a  bright  garment,  having  a  book 
in  her  hand,  and  sat  alone,  and  saluted  me,  saying, 
Hermas,  hail !  And  I,  being  full  of  sorrow  and  weeping, 
answered,  Hail,  Lady !  And  she  said  unto  me.  Why 
art  thou  sad,  Hermas,  who  was  wont  to  be  patient,  and 
modest,  and  always  cheerful  ?  I  answered  and  said  to 
her.  Lady,  a  reproach  has  been  laid  to  my  charge  by  an 
excellent  woman,  who  tells  me  that  I  have  sinned 
against  her.  She  replied,  Far  be  any  such  thing  from 
the  servant  of  God.  But  it  may  be  the  desire  of 
her  has  risen  up  in  thy  heart.  For  indeed  such  a 
thought  maketh  the  servants  of  God  guilty  of  sin; 
nor  ought  such  a  detestable  thought  to  be  in  the 
servants  of  God  ;  nor  should  he  who  is  approved  by  the 
Spirit  desire  that  which  is  evil ;  but  especially  Hermas, 
who  contains  himself  from  all  wicked  lusts,  and  is  full  of 
all  simplicity,  and  of  great  innocence.  Nevertheless  the 
Lord  is  not  so  much  angry  with  thee  for  thine  own  sake, 
as  upon  the  accoimt  of  thy  house,  which  has  committed 
wickedness  against  the  Lord  and  against  their  parents. 
And  for  that  out  of  thy  fondness  towards  thy  sons,  thou 
hast  not  admonished  thy  house,  but  hast  permitted 
them  to  live  wickedly,  for  this  cause  the  Lord  is  angry 
with  thee,  but  he  will  heal  all  the  evils  that  are  done 
in  thy  house.  For  through  their  sins  and  iniquities 
thou  art  wholly  consumed  in  secular  affairs.  But  now 
the  mercy  of  God  hath  taken  compassion  upon  thee, 
and  upon  thy  house,  and  hath  greatly  comforted  thee. 
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Only  as  for  thee,  do  not  wander,  but  be  of  an  even 
mind,  and  comfort  thy  house.  As  the  workman,  bringing 
forth  his  work,  offers  it  to  whomsoever  he  pleases,  so 
shalt  thou,  by  teaching  every  day  what  is  just,  cut  off  a 
great  sin.  Wherefore  cease  not  to  admonish  thy  sons, 
for  the  Lord  knows  that  they  will  repent  with  all  their 
heart,  and  they  shall  be  written  in  the  book  of  life. 
And  when  she  had  said  this,  she  added  unto  me.  Wilt 
thou  hear  me  read? — I  answered  her.  Lady,  I  will. 
Hear,  then,  said  she ;  and  opening  the  book,  she  read, 
gloriously,  greatly,  and  wonderfully,  such  things  as  I 
could  not  keep  in  my  memory.  For  they  were  ter- 
rible words,  such  as  no  man  could  bear.  Howbeit  I 
committed  her  last  words  to  my  remembrance;  for 
they  were  but  few,  and  of  great  use  to  us.  Behold 
the  mighty  Lord,  who  by  his  invisible  power,  and  with 
his  excellent  wisdom,  made  the  world,  and  by  his  glorious 
counsel  beautified  his  creature,  and  with  the  word  of  his 
strength  fixed  the  heaven,  and  founded  the  earth  upon 
the  waters,  and  by  his  powerful  virtue  established  his 
Holy  Church,  which  he  hath  blessed.  Behold,  he  will 
remove  the  heavens,  and  the  mountains,  the  hills,  and 
the  seas;  and  all  things  shall  be  made  plain  for  his 
elect,  that  he  may  render  unto  them  the  promise  which 
he  hath  promised  with  much  honour  and  joy ;  if  so  be 
that  they  shall  keep  the  commandments  of  God,  which 
they  have  received  with  great  faith.  And  when  she 
had  made  an  end  of  reading  she  rose  out  of  the  chair ; 
and  behold  four  young  men  came,  and  carried  the  chair 
to  the  east.  And  she  called  me  unto  her,  and  touched 
my  breast,  and  said  unto  me.  Did  my  reading  please 
thee  ? — ^I  answered,  Lady,  th^se  last  things  please  me ; 
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but  what  went  before  was  severe  and  hard.  She  said 
unto  me,  These  last  things  are  for  the  righteous,  but  the 
foregoing  for  the  revolters  and  heathen.  And  as  she  was 
talking  with  me,  two  men  appeared  and  took  her  upon 
their  shoulders,  and  went  to  the  east  where  the  chair  was. 
And  she  went  cheerfully  away ;  and  as  she  was  going 
said  unto  me.  Hennas,  be  of  good  cheer. 

As  I  was  on  the  way  to  Cuma,  about  the  same  time 
that  I  went  the  year  before,  I  began  to  call  to  mind  the 
vision  I  formerly  had.  And  again  the  Spirit  carried 
me  away,  and  brought  me  into  the  same  place  in  which 
I  had  been  the  year  before.  And  when  I  was  come 
into  the  place  I  fell  down  upon  my  knees,  and  began 
to  pray  unto  the  Lord,  and  to  glorify  his  name,  that 
he  had  esteemed  me  worthy,  and  had  manifested  unto 
me  my  former  sins.  And  when  I  arose  from  prayer, 
behold  I  saw  over  against  me  the  old  woman  whom 
I  had  seen  the  last  year,  walking,  and  reading  in  a 
certain  book.  And  she  said  unto  me,  Canst  thou  tell 
these  things  to  the  elect  of  God? — I  answered  and 
said  Tmto  her.  Lady,  I  cannot  retain  so  many  things 
in  my  memory,  but  give  me  the  book  and  I  will  write 
them  down.  Take  it,  says  she,  and  see  that  thou 
restore  it  again  to  me.  As  soon  as  I  had  received  it, 
I  went  aside  into  a  certain  place  of  the  field,  and  tran- 
scribed every  letter,  for  I  found  no  syllables.  And  as 
soon  as  I  had  finished  what  was  written  in  the  book, 
the  book  was  suddenly  caught  out  of  my  hands,  but 
by  whom  I  saw  not  After  fifteen  days,  when  1  had 
fast-ed,  and  entreated  the  Lord  with  all  earnestness, 
the  knowledge  of  the  writing  was  revealed  unto  me. 
Now  the  writing  was  this :  Thy  seed,  0  Hennas  1  have 
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sinned  against  the  Lord,  and  have  betrayed  their  parents 
through  their  great  wickedness.  And  they  have  been 
called  the  betrayers  of  their  parents,  and  have  gone 
on  in  their  treachery.  And  now  have  they  added 
lewdness  to  their  other  sins,  and  the  pollutions  of 
naughtiness:  thus  have  they  filled  up  the  measure  of 
their  iniquities.  But  do  thou  upbraid  thy  sons  with 
all  these  words ;  and  thy  wife,  which  shall  be  thy  sister, 
and  let  her  refrain  her  tongue  with  which  she  calum- 
niates. For  when  she  shall  hear  these  things  she  will 
refrain  herself,  and  shall  obtain  mercy.  And  they  also 
shall  be  instructed  when  thou  shalt  have  reproached 
them  with  these  words,  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded 
to  be  revealed  unto  thee.  Then  shall  their  sins  be 
forgiven  which  they  have  heretofore  committed,  and 
the  sins  of  all  the  saints  who  have  sinned  even  unto 
this  day,  if  they  shall  repent  with  all  their  hearts, 
and  remove  all  doubts  out  of  their  hearts.  For  the 
Lord  hath  sworn  by  his  glory  concerning  his  elect, 
having  determined  this  very  time,  that  if  any  one  shall 
even  now  sin  he  shall  not  be  saved.  For  the  repentance 
of  the  righteous  has  its  end ;  the  days  of  repentance 
are  fulfilled  to  all  the  saints ;  but  to  the  heathen  there 
is  repentance  even  unto  the  last  day.  Thou  shalt  there- 
fore say  to  those  who  are  over  the  church,  that  they 
order  their  ways  in  righteousness,  that  they  may  fully 
receive  the  promise  with  much  glory.  Stand  fast,  there- 
fore, ye  that  work  righteousness,  and  continue  to  do  it, 
that  your  departure  may  be  with  the  holy  angels. 
Happy  are  ye,  as  many  as  shall  endure  the  great  trial 
that  is  at  hand,  and  whosoever  shall  not  deny  his  life. 
For  the  Lord  hath  sworn  by  his  Son,  that  whoso  denieth 
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his  son  and  him,  being  afraid  of  his  life,  he  will  also 
deny  him  in  the  world  that  is  to  come.  But  those  who 
shall  never  deny  him,  he  will  of  his  exceeding  great 
mercy  be  favourable  unto  them.  But  thou,  0  Hennas  1 
remember  not  the  evils  which  thy  sons  have  done, 
neither  neglect  thy  sister,  but  take  care  that  they  amend 
of  their  former  sins.  For  they  will  be  instructed  by. 
this  doctrine  if  thou  shalt  not  be  mindful  of  what  they 
have  done  wickedly.  For  the  remembrance  of  evils 
worketh  death ;  but  the  forgetting  of  them,  life  etemaL 
But  thou,  0  Hennas!  hast  undergone  a  great  many 
worldly  troubles  for  the  oflFences  of  thy  house,  because 
thou  hast  neglected  them,  as  things  that  did  not  belong 
unto  thee,  and  thou  art  wholly  taken  up  with  thy 
great  business.  Nevertheless,  for  this  cause  shalt  thou 
be  saved,  that  thou  hast  not  departed  from  the  living 
God ;  and  thy  simplicity  and  singular  continency  shall 
preserve  thee,  if  thou  shalt  continue  in  them.  Yea, 
they  shall  save  all  such  as  do  such  things,  and  walk  in 
innocence  and  simplicity.  They  who  are  of  this  kind 
shall  prevail  against  all  impiety,  and  continue  unto  life 
eternal. 

FROM  THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  HERMAS  CALLED  COMMANDS. 

When  I  had  prayed  at  home,  and  was  sat  down  upon 
the  bed,  a  certain  man  came  in  to  me  with  a  reverend 
look,  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  clothed  with  a  white 
cloak,  having  his  bag  upon  his  back,  and  his  staff  in  hi& 
hand,  and  saluted  me.  I  returned  his  salutation,  and 
immediately  he  sat  down  by  me,  and  said  unto  me, 
I  am  sent  by  that  venerable  messenger,  that  I  should 
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dwell  with  thee  all  the  remaming  days  of  thy  life.  But 
I  thought  that  he  was  come  to  try  me,  and  said  unto 
him,  Who  art  thou  ?  For  I  know  to  whom  I  am  com- 
mitted* He  said  unto  me,  Do  you  not  know  me  ?  I 
answered,  No.  I  am,  said  he,  that  shepherd  to  whose 
care  you  are  delivered.  Whilst  he  was  yet  speaking  his 
shape  was  changed ;  and  when  I  knew  that  it  was  he  to 
whom  I  was  committed,  I  was  ashamed,  and  a  sudden 
fear  came  upon  me,  and  I  was  utterly  overcome  with 
sadness,  because  I  had  spoken  so^  foolishly  unto  him. 
But  he  said  unto  me.  Be  not  ashamed,  but  receive 
strength  in  thy  mind,  through  the  commands  which 
I  am  about  to  deliver  unto  thee.  For,  said  he,  I  am 
sent  to  show  unto  thee  all  those  things  again  which 
thou  hast  seen  before;  but  especially  such  of  them 
as  may  be  of  most  use  unto  thee.  And,  first  of  all, 
write  my  Commands  and  Similitudes;  the  rest  thou 
shalt  so  write  as  I  shall  show  unto  thee.  But  I  there- 
fore bid  thee  first  of  all  write  my  Commands  and  Simi- 
litudes, that  by  often  reading  of  them  thou  mayest  the 
more  easily  keep  them  in  memory.  Whereupon  I  wrote 
his  Commands  and  SimiUtudes,  as  he  bade  me.  Which 
things  if,  when  you  have  heard,  ye  shall  observe  to 
do  them,  and  shall  walk  according  to  them,  and  exercise 
yourselves  in  them,  with  a  pure  mind,  ye  shall  receive 
from  the  Lord  those  things  which  he  has  promised 
unto  you.  But  if,  having  heard  them,  ye  shall  not 
repent,  but  shall  still  go  on  to  add  to  your  sins,  ye  shall 
be  punished  by  him.  All  these  things  that  shepherd,  the 
angel  of  repentance,  commanded  me  to  write. 

First  of  all,  believe  that  there  is  but  one  God,  who 
created  and  framed  all  things  of  nothing  into  being. 
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He  comprehends  all  things,  and  is  only  immense,  not 
to  be  comprehended  by  any.  Who  can  neither  be 
defined  by  any  words,  nor  conceived  by  the  mind. 
Therefore  believe  in  him,  and  fear  him;  and  fearing 
him,  abstain  from  all  evil.  Keep  these  things,  and  cast 
all  lust  and  iniquity  far  from  thee ;  and  put  on  righteous- 
ness, and  thou  shalt  live  to  God,  if  thou  shalt  keep  his 
commandments. 

He  said  unto  me,  Be  innocent,  and  without  disguise ; 
so  shalt  thou  be  lilie  an  infant  who  knows  no  malice, 
which  destroy  the  life  of  man.  Especially  see  that 
thou  speak  evil  of  none,  nor  willingly  hear  any  one 
speak  evil  of  any.  For  if  thou  observest  not  this,  thou 
also  who  hearest,  shalt  be  partaker  of  the  sin  of  him 
that  speaketh  evil  by  believing  the  slander,  and  thou 
also  shalt  have  sin,  because  thou  believest  him  that 
spake  evil  of  thy  brother.  Detraction  is  a  pernicious 
thing;  an  inconstant,  evil  spirit,  that  never  continues 
in  peace,  but  is  always  in  discord.  Wherefore  refrain 
thyself  from  it,  and  keep  peace  evermore  with  thy 
brother.  Put  on  a  holy  constancy,  in  which  there  are 
no  sins,  but  all  is  full  of  joy ;  and  do  good  of  thy  labours. 
Give  without  distinction  to  all  that  are  in  want,  not 
doubting  to  whom  thou  givest.  But  give  to  all;  for 
God  will  have  us  give  to  all,  of  all  his  own  gifts. 
They  therefore  that  receive  shall  give  an  account  to 
God,  both  wherefore  they  receive,  and  for  what  end. 
And  they  that  receive  without  a  real  need  shall  give 
an  account  for  it ;  but  he  that  gives  shall  be  innocent, 
for  he  has  fulfilled  his  duty  as  he  received  it  from  God, 
not  making  any  choice  to  whom  he  should  give,  and 
to  whom  not.     And  this  service  he  did  with  simplicity, 
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and  to  the  glory  of  God.  Keep  therefore  this  command 
according  as  I  have  delivered  it  unto  thee;  that  thy 
repentance  may  be  found  to  be  sincere,  and  that  good 
may  come  to  thy  house,  and  thou  mayest  have  a  pure 
heart. 

Moreover  he  said  unto  me,  Love  truth,  and  let  all  the 
speech  be  true  which  proceeds  out  of  thy  mouth ;  that 
the  spirit  which  the  Lord  hath  given  to  dwell  in  thy 
flesh  may  be  found  true  towards  all  men ;  and  the  Lord 
be  glorified,  who  hath  given  such  a  spirit  unto  thee ; 
because  God  is  true  in  all  his  words,  and  in  him  there 
is  no  lie.  They  therefore  that  lie  deny  the  Lord,  and 
become  robbers  of  the  Lord ;  not  rendering  to  God 
what  they  received  from  him.  For  they  received  the 
Spirit  free  from  lying :  if  therefore  they  make  that  a 
liar,  they  defile  what  was  committed  to  them  by  the 
Lord,  and  become  deceivers.  When  I  heard  this  I 
wept  bitterly.  And  when  he  saw  me  weeping  he  said 
unto  me,  Why  weepest  thou?  And  I  said,  Because, 
sir,  I  doubt  whether  I  can  be  saved.  He  asked  me, 
Wherefore?  I  replied,  Because,  sir,  I  never  spake  a 
true  word  in  my  life ;  but  always  lived  in  dissimulation, 
and  affirmed  a  lie  for  truth  to  all  men ;  and  no  man 
contradicted  me,  but  all  gave  credit  to  my  words.  How 
then  can  I  live,  seeing  I  have  done  in  this  manner  ? 
And  he  said  unto  me,  Thou  thinkest  well  and  truly. 
For  thou  oughtest,  as  the  servant  of  God,  to  have 
walked  in  the  truth,  and  not  have  joined  an  evil  con- 
science with  the  Spirit  of  truth,  nor  have  grieved  the 
holy  and  true  Spirit  of  God.  And  I  replied  unto  him, 
Sir,  I  never  before  hearkened  so  diligently  to  these 
things.    He  answered.  Now  thou  hearest  them,  take 
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care  from  henceforth  that  even  those  things  which  thou 
hast  formerly  spoken  falsely  for  the  sake  of  thy  business, 
may,  by  thy  present  truth,  receive  credit.  For  even 
those  things  may  be  credited  if  for  the  time  to  come 
thou  shalt  speak  the  truth ;  and  by  so  doing  thou 
mayest  attain  unto  life.  And  whosoever  shall  hearken 
unto  this  command,  and  do  it,  and  shall  depart  from  all 
lying,  he  shall  live  unto  God. 

Furthermore,  said  he,  I  command  thee,  that  thou 
keep  thyself  chaste;  and  that  thou  suffer  not  any 
thought  of  any  other  marriage,  or  of  fornication,  to 
enter  into  thy  heart;  for  such  a  thought  produces  a 
great  sin.  But  be  thou  at  all  times  mindful  of  the 
Lord,  and  thou  shalt  never  sin.  For  if  such  an  evil 
thought  should  arise  in  thy  heart,  thou  shouldest  be 
guilty  of  a  great  sin;  and  they  who  do  such  things 
follow  the  way  of  death.  Look  therefore  to  thyself, 
and  keep  thyself  from  such  a  thought;  for  where 
chastity  remains  in  th,e  heart  of  a  righteous  man,  there 
an  evil  thought  ought  never  to  arise.  And  I  said  unto 
him,  Sir,  suffer  me  to  speak  a  little  to  you.  He  bade 
me  say  on.  And  I  answered,  Sir,  if  a  man  that  is 
faithful  in  the  Lord,  shall  have  a  wife,  and  shall  catch 
her  in  adultery,  doth  a  man  sin  that  continueth  to  live 
still  with  her  ?  And  he  said  unto  me,  As  long  as  he 
is  ignorant  of  her  sin  he  commits  no  fault  in  living 
with  her ;  but  if  a  man  shall  know  his  wife  to  have 
offended,  and  she  shall  not  repent  of  her  sin,  but  go 
on  still  in  her  fornication,  and  a  man  shall  continue 
nevertheless  to  live  with  her,  he  shall  becoine  guilty 
of  her  sin,  and  partake  with  her  in  her  adultery.  And 
I  said  unto  him.  What  therefore  is  to  be  done  if  the 
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woman  continues  on  in  her  sin  ?  He  answered,  Let  her 
husband  put  her  away,  and  let  him  continue  by  himself. 
But  if  he  shall  put  away  his  wife  and  marry  another,  he 
also  doth  commit  adultery.  And  I  said.  What  if  the 
woman  that  is  so  put  away  shall  repent,  and  be  willing 
to  return  to  her  husband,  shall  she  not  be  received  by 
him  ?  He  said  unto  me.  Yes ;  and  if  her  husband  shall 
not  receive  her,  he  will  sin,  and  commit  a  great  oflFence 
against  himself;  but  he  ought  to  receive  the  offender  if 
she  repents ;  only  not  often.  For  to  the  servants  of 
God  there  is  but  one  repentance.  And  for  this  cause  a 
man  that  putteth  away  his  wife  ought  not  to  take 
another,  because  she  may  repent.  This  act  is  alike  both 
in  the  man  and  in  the  woman.  Now  they  commit 
adultery,  not  only  who  pollute  their  flesh,  but  who  also 
make  an  image.  If  therefore  a  woman  perseveres  in 
anything  of  this  kind,  and  repents  not,  depart  from  her, 
and  live  not  with  her;  otherwise  thou  also  shall  be 
partaker  of  her  sin. 

FROM  THE  THIRD  BOOK  OF  HERMAS  CALLED  SIMILITUDES. 

After  a  few  days  I  saw  the  same  person  that  before 
talked  with  me  in  the  same  field  in  which  I  had  seen 
those  shepherds.  And  he  said  unto  me,.  What  seekest 
thou?  Sir,  said  I,  I  come  to  entreat  you  that  you 
would  command  the  shepherd,  who  is  the  minister  of 
punishment,  to  depart  out  of  my  house,  because  he 
greatly  afflicts  me.  And  he  answered,  It  is  necessary 
for  thee  to  endure  inconveniences  and  vexations;  for 
so  that  good  angel  hath  commanded  concerning  thee, 
because  he  would  try  thee.     Sir,  said  I,  what  so  great 
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offence  have  I  committed,  that  I  should  be  delivered 
to  this  messenger  ?  Hearken,  said  he  ;  thou  art  indeed 
guilty  of  many  sins,  yet  not  so  many  that  thou  shouldest 
be  delivered  to  this  messenger.  But  thy  house  hath 
committed  many  sins  and  offences,  and  therefore  that 
good  messenger,  being  grieved  at  their  doings,  com- 
manded that  for  some  time  thou  shouldest  suffer  afflic- 
tion ;  that  they  may  both  repent  of  what  they  have 
done,  and  may  wash  themselves  from  all  the  lusts  of 
this  present  world.  When  therefore  they  shall  have 
repented,  and  be  purified,  then  that  messenger  which 
is  appointed  over  thy  punishments  shall  depart  from 
thee.  I  said  unto  him,  Sir,  if  they  have  behaved  them- 
selves so  as  to  wger  that  good  angel,  yet  what  have 
I  done  ?  He  answered.  They  cannot  otherwise  be 
afflicted  unless  thou,  who  art  the  head  of  the  family, 
suffer.  For  whatsoever  thou  shalt  suffer,  they  must 
needs  feel  it ;  but  as  long  as  thou  shalt  stand  well 
established  they  cannot  experience  any  vexation.  I 
replied,  But,  sir,  behold  they  also  now  repent  with  all 
their  hearts.  I  know,  says  he,  that  they  repent  with 
all  their  hearts;  but  dost  thou  therefore  think  that 
their  offences  who  repent  are  immediately  blotted  out  ? 
No,  they  are  not  presently ;  but  he  that  repents  must 
afflict  his  soul,  and  show  himself  humble  in  all  his 
affairs,  and  undergo  many  and  divers  vexations.  And 
when  he  shall  have  suffered  all  things  that  were  ap- 
pointed for  him,  then  perhaps  he  that  made  him,  and 
formed  all  things  besides,  will  be  moved  with  compas- 
sion towards  him,  and  afford  him  some  remedy;  and 
especially  if  he  shall  perceive  his  heart,  who  repents, 
to  be  pure  from  every  evil  word.     But  at  present  it  is 
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expedient  for  thee,  and  for  thy  house,  to  be  grieved ; 
and  it  is  needful  that  thou  shouldest  endure  much  vexa- 
tion, as  the  angel  of  the  Lord  who  committed  thee  unto 
me  has  commanded.  Rather  give  thanks  unto  the 
Lord,  that  knowing  what  was  to  come,  he  thought  thee 
worthy  to  whom  he  should  foretell  that  trouble  was 
coming  upon  thee,  who  art  able  to  bear  it.  I  said  unto 
him.  Sir,  be  but  thou  also  with  me,  and  I  shall  easily 
undergo  any  trouble.  I  will,  said  he,  be  with  thee; 
and  I  will  entreat  the  messenger  who  is  set  over  thy 
punishment  that  he  would  moderate  his  afflictions  to- 
wards thee.  And  moreover  thou  shalt  suflfer  adversity 
but  for  a  little  time,  and  then  thou  shalt  again  be  re- 
stored to  thy  former  state ;  only  continue  on  in  the 
humility  of  thy  mind.  Obey  the  Lord  with  a  pure 
heart,  thou,  and  thy  house,  and  thy  children ;  and  walk 
in  the  commands  which  I  have  delivered  imto  thee,  and 
then  thy  repentance  may  be  firm  and  pure.  And  if 
thou  shalt  keep  these  things  with  thy  house,  thy  incon- 
veniences shall  depart  from  thea  And  all  vexation 
shall  in  like  manner  depart  from  all  those  whosoever 
shall  walk  according  to  these  commands. 

Again  he  showed  me  a  willow  which  covered  the 
fields  and  the  mountains,  under  whose  shadow  came 
all  such  as  were  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And 
by  that  willow  stood  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  very  ex- 
cellent and  lofty ;  and  did  cut  down  boughs  from  that 
willow  with  a  great  hook;  and  reached  out  to  the 
people  that  were  under  the  shadow  of  that  willow  little 
rods,  as  it  were  about  a  foot  long.  And  when  all  of 
them  had  taken  them  he  laid  aside  his  hook,  and  the 
tree  continued  entire,  as  I  had  before  seen  it.    At  which 
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I  wondered,  and  mused  within  myself.  Then  that 
shepherd  said  unto  me,  Forbear  to  wonder  that  that 
tree  continues  whole,  notwithstanding  so  many  boughs 
have  been  cut  off  from  it ;  but  stay  a  little,  for  now  it 
shall  be  shown  thee  what  that  angel  me-ans  who  gave 
those  rods  to  the  people.  So  he  again  demanded  the 
rods  of  them,  and  in  the  same  order  that  every  one 
had  received  them  was  he  called  to  him,  and  restored 
his  rod;  which,  when  he  had  received,  he  examined 
them.  From  some  he  received  them  dry  and  rotten, 
and,  as  it  were,  touched  with  the  moth ;  those  he  com- 
manded to  be  separated  from  the  rest  and  placed  by 
themselves.  Others  gave  him  their  rods  dry  indeed, 
but  not  touched  with  the  moth  ;  these  also  he  ordered 
to  be  set  by  themselves.  Others  gave  in  their  rods 
half  dry;  these  also  were  set  apart.  Others  gave  in 
their  rods  half  dry  and  cleft;  these  too  were  set  by 
themselves.  Others  brought  in  their  rods  half  dry  and 
half  green,  and  these  were  in  like  manner  placed  by 
themselves.  Others  delivered  up  their  rods  two  parts 
green  and  the  third  dry,  and  they  too  were  set  apart. 
Others  brought  their  rods  two  parts  dry  and  the  third 
green,  and  were  also  placed  by  themselves.  Others 
delivered  up  their  rods  less  dry  (for  there  was  but  a 
very  little,  to  wit,  their  tops  dry),  but  they  had  clefts, 
and  these  were  set  in  like  manner  by  themselves.  In 
the  rods  of  others  there  was  but  a  little  green,  and  the 
rest  dry,  and  these  were  set  aside  by  themselves. 
Others  came,  and  brought  their  rods  green  as  they  had 
received  them,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  people 
brought  their  rods  thus;  and  the  messenger  greatly 
rejoiced  at  these,  and  they  also  were  put  apart  by 
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themselves.  Others  brought  their  rods  not  only  green 
but  full  of  branches,  and  these  were  set  aside,  being 
also  received  by  the  angel  with  great  joy.  Others 
brought  their  rods  green  with  branches,  and  those  also 
some  fruit  upon  them.  They  who  had  such  rods  were 
very  cheerful,  and  the  angel  himself  took  great  joy 
at  them;  nor  was  the  shepherd  that  stood  with  me 
less  pleased  with  them.  Then  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
commanded  crowns  to  be  brought,  and  the  crowns 
were  brought  made  of  palms;  and  the  angel  crowned 
those  men  in  whose  rods  he  found  the  young  branches 
with  fruit,  and  commanded  them  to  go  into  the  tower. 
He  also  sent  those  into  the  tower  in  whose  rods  he 
found  branches  without  fruit,  giving  a  seal  unto  them. 
For  they  had  the  same  garment,  that  is,  one  white  as 
snow,  with  which  he  bade  them  go  into  the  tower. 
And  so  he  did  to  those  who  returned  their  rods  green 
as  they  received  them,  giving  them  a  white  garment, 
and  so  sent  them  away  to  go  into  the  tower.  Having 
done  this,  he  said  to  the  shepherd  that  was  with  me,  I 
go  my  way  ;  but  do  thou  send  these  within  the  walls, 
every  one  into  the  place  in  which  he  has  deserved  to 
dwell ;  examine  first  their  rods,  but  examine  them 
diligently,  that  no  one  deceive  thee*  But  and  if  any 
one  shall  escape  thee,  I  will  try  them  upon  the  altar. 
Having  said  this  to  the  shepherd  he  departed.  After 
he  was  gone  the  shepherd  said  unto  me,  Let  us  take 
the  rods  from  them  all,  and  plant  them ;  if  perchance 
they  may  grow  green  again.  I  said  unto  him,  Sir, 
how  can  those  dry  rods  ever  grow  green  again  ?  He 
answered  me.  That  tree  is  a  willow,  and  always  loves 
to  live.     If  therefore  these  rods  shall  be  planted,  and 
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receive  a  little  moisture,  many  of  them  will  recover 
themselves.  Wherefore  I  will  try,  and  will  pour  water 
upon  them,  and  if  any  of  them  can  live  I  will  rejoice 
with  him ;  but  if  not,  at  least  by  this  means  I  shall  be 
found  not  to  have  neglected  my  part.  Then  he  com- 
manded me  to  call  them ;  and  they  all  came  unto  him, 
every  one  in  the  rank  in  which  he  stood,  and  gave  him 
their  rods ;  which  having  received,  he  planted  every 
one  of  them  in  their  several  orders.  And  after  he  had 
planted  them  all  he  poured  much  water  upon  them, 
insomuch  that  they  were  covered  with  water,  and  did 
not  appear  above  it  Then  when  he  had  watered 
them,  he  said  unto  me,  Let  us  depart,  and  after  a  little 
time  we  will  return  and  visit  them.  For  he  who  created 
this  tree  would  have  all  those  live  that  received  rods 
from  it.  And  I  hope,  now  that  these  rods  are  thus 
watered,  many  of  them,  receiving  in  the  moisture,  will 
recover.  I  said  unto  him.  Sir,  tell  me  what  this  tree 
denotes  ?  For  I  am  greatly  astonished,  that  after  so 
many  branches  have  been  cut  ofif  it  seems  still  to  be 
whole,  nor  does  there  anjrthing  the  less  of  it  appear 
to  remain,  which  greatly  amazes  me.  He  answered, 
Hearken.  This  great  tree  which  covers  the  plains  and 
the  mountains,  and  all  the  earth,  is  the  law  of  God, 
published  throughout  the  whole  world.  Now  this  law 
is  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  preached  to  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  The  people  that  stand  under  its  shadow 
are  those  which  have  heard  his  preaching,  and  believed. 
The  great  and  venerable  angel  which  you  saw  was 
Michael,  who  has  the  power  over  this  people,  and 
governs  them.  For  he  has  planted  the  law  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  have  believed;   and   therefore  he  visits 
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them  to  whom  he  has  given  the  law,  to  see  if  they 
have  kept  it.  And  he  examines  every  one's  rod,  and 
of  those,  many  that  are  weakened ;  for  those  rods  are 
the  law  of  the  Lord.  Then  he  discerns  all  those  who 
have  not  kept  the  law,  knowing  the  place  of  every  one 
of  them.  I  said  unto  him,  Sir,  why  did  he  send  away 
some  to  the  tower,  and  left  others  here  to  you?  He 
replied,  Those  who  have  transgressed  the  law  which 
they  received  from  him  are  left  in  my  power,  that 
they  may  repent  of  their  sins ;  but  they  who  fulfilled 
the  law  and  kept  it  are  under  his  power.  But  who 
then,  said  I,  are  those  who  went  into  the  tower  crowned  ? 
He  replied,  All  such  as  have  striven  with  the  devil, 
and  have  overcome  him,  are  crowned;  and  they  are 
those  who  have  suffered  hard  things  that  they  might 
keep  the  law.  But  they  who  gave  up  their  rods  green, 
and  with  young  branches,  but  without  fruit,  have  indeed 
endured  trouble  for  the  same  law,  but  have  not  suffered 
death ;  neither  have  they  denied  their  holy  law.  They 
who  delivered  up  their  rods  green  as  they  received 
them  are  those  who  were  modest  and  just,  and  have 
lived  with  a  very  pure  mind,  and  kept  the  command- 
ments of  God.  The  rest  thou  shalt  know  when  I  shall 
have  considered  those  rods  which  I  have  planted  and 
watered.  After  a  few  days  we  returned,  and  in  the 
same  place  stood  that  glorious  angel,  and  I  stood  by 
him.  Then  he  said  unto  me.  Gird  thyself  with  a  towel, 
and  serve  me.  And  I  girded  myself  with  a  clean 
towel,  which  was  made  of  coarse  cloth.  And  when 
he  saw  me  girded,  and  ready  to  minister  unto  him, 
he  said.  Call  those  men  whose  rods  have  been  planted, 
every  one  in  his  order  as  they  gave  them.     And  he 
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brought  me  into  the  field,  and  I  called  them  all,  and 
they  all  stood  ready  in  their  several  ranks.  Then  he 
said  unto  them,  Let  every  one  pluck  up  his  rod  and 
bring  it  unto  me.  And  first  they  delivered  theirs  whose 
rods  had  been  dry  and  rotten.  And  those  whose  rods 
still  continued  so  he  commanded  to  stand  apart.  Then 
they  came  whose  rods  had  been  dry,  but  not  rotten. 
Some  of  these  delivered  in  their  rods  green ;  others  dry 
and  rotten,  as  if  they  had  been  touched  by  the  moth. 
Those  who  gave  them  up  green  he  commanded  to  stand 
apart;  but  those  whose  rods  were  dry  and  rotten  he 
caused  to  stand  with  the  first  sort  Then  came  they 
whose  rods  had  been  half  dry,  and  cleft :  many  of  these 
gave  up  their  rods  green,  and  uncleft.  Others  delivered 
them  up  green  with  branches,  and  fruit  upon  the 
branches,  like  unto  theirs  who  went  crowned  into  the 
tower.  Others  delivered  them  up  dry,  but  not  rotten  ; 
and  some  gave  them  as  they  were  before,  half  dry,  and 
cleft.  Every  one  of  these  he  ordered  to  stand  apart ; 
some  by  themselves,  others  in  their  respective  ranks. 
Then  came  they  whose  rods  had  been  green,  but  clefl. 
These  delivered  their  rods  altogether  green,  and  stood 
in  their  own  order.  And  the  shepherd  rejoiced  at 
these,  because  they  were  all  changed  and  free  from 
their  clefts.  Then  they  gave  in  their  rods  who  had 
them  half  green  and  half  dry.  Of  these  some  were 
found  wholly  green,  others  half  dry,  others  green  with 
young  shoots.  And  all  these  were  sent  away,  every 
one  to  his  proper  rank.  Then  they  gave  up  their  rods 
who  had  them  before  two  parts  green  and  the  third 
dry.  Many  of  these  gave  in  their  rods  green ;  many 
half  dry ;  the  rest  dry,  but  not  rotten.     So  these  were 
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sent  away,  each  to  his  proper  place.  Then  came  they 
who  had  before  their  rods  two  parts  dry  and  the  third 
green ;  many  of  these  delivered  up  their  rods  half  dry ; 
others  dry  and  rotten  ;  others  half  dry  and  cleft ;  but 
few  green.  And  all  these  were  set  every  one  in  his 
own  rank.  Then  they  reached  in  their  rods  in  which 
there  was  before  but  a  little  green,  and  the  rest  dry. 
Their  rods  were  for  the  most  part  found  green,  having 
little  boughs,  with  fruit  upon  them,  and  the  rest 
altogether  green.  And  the  shepherd  upon  sight  of 
these  rejoiced  exceedingly,  because  he  had  found  them 
thus,  and  they  also  went  to  their  proper  orders.  Now 
after  he  had  examined  all  their  rods,  he  said  unto  me, 
I  told  thee  that  this  tree  loved  life ;  thou  seest  how 
many  have  repented  and  attained  unto  salvation.  Sir, 
said  I,  I  see  it.  That  thou  mightest  know,  saith  he, 
that  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  great,  and 
to  be  had  in  honour,  who  gave  his  spirit  to  them  that 
were  found  worthy  of  repentance.  I  answered,  Sir, 
why  then  did  not  all  of  them  repent?  He  replied, 
Those  whose  minds  the  Lord  foresaw  would  be  pure, 
and  that  they  would  serve  him  with  all  their  hearts, 
to  them  he  gave  repentance.  But  for  those  whose 
deceit  and  wickedness  he  beheld,  and  perceived  that 
they  would  not  truly  return  unto  him,  to  them  he 
denied  any  return  unto  repentance,  lest  they  shoidd 
again  blaspheme  his  law  with  wicked  words.  I  said 
unto  him,  Now,  sir,  make  known  unto  me  what  is  the 
place  of  every  one  of  those  who  have  given  up  their 
rods,  and  what  their  portion  ;  that  when  they  who  have 
not  kept  their  seal  entire,  but  have  wasted  the  seal 
which  they  received,  shall  hear  and  believe  these  things. 
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they  may  acknowledge  their  evil  deeds  and  repent; 
and  receiving  again  their  seal  from  you,  may  give  glory 
to  God,  that  he  was  moved  with  compassion  towards 
them,  and  sent  you  to  renew  their  spirits.  Hearken, 
said  he:  They  whose  rods  have  been  found  dry  and 
rotten,  and  as  it  were  touched  with  the  moth,  are 
the  deserters  and  the  betrayers  of  the  church.  Who, 
with  the  rest  of  their  crimes,  have  also  blasphemed 
the  Lord,  and  denied  his  name  which  had  been  called 
upon  them.  Therefore  all  these  are  dead  unto  God, 
and  thou  seest  that  none  of  them  have  repented,  although 
they  have  heard  my  commands  which  thou  hast  de- 
livered unto  them.  From  these  men  therefore  life  is 
far  distant.  They  also  who  have  delivered  up  their  rods 
dry,  but  not  rotten,  have  not  been  far  from  them.  For 
they  have  been  counterfeits,  and  brought  in  evil  doc- 
trines, and  have  perverted  the  servants  of  God;  but 
especially  those  who  had  sinned  ;  not  suffering  them  to 
return  unto  repentance,  but  keeping  them  back  by 
their  false  doctrines.  These  therefore  have  hope ;  and 
thou  seest  that  many  of  them  have  repented  since  the 
time  that  thou  hast  laid  my  commands  before  them : 
and  many  more  will  yet  repent,  but  they  that  shall  not 
repent  shall  lose  both  repentance  and  life.  But  they 
that  have  repented,  their  place  has  begun  to  be  within 
the  first  walls,  and  some  of  them  are  even  gone  into  the 
tower.  Thou  seest  therefore,  said  he,  that  in  the  repent- 
ance of  sinners  there  is  Ufe ;  but  for  those  that  repent 
not  death  is  prepared.  Hear  now  concerning  those 
who  gave  in  their  rods  half  dry  and  full  of  clefts. 
They  whose  rods  were  only  half  dry  are  the  doubtful ; 
for  they  are  neither  living  nor  dead.     But  they  who 
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delivered  in  their  rods  not  only  half  dry,  but  also  full  of 
clefts,  are  both  doubtful  and  evil  speakers ;  who  detract 
from  those  that  are  absent,  and  have  never  peace  among 
themselves,  and  that  envy  one  another.  Howbeit  to 
these  also  repentance  is  offered;  for  thou  seest  that 
some  of  these  have  repented.  Now  all  those  of  this 
kind  who  have  quickly  repented  shall  have  a  place  in 
the  tower ;  but  they  who  have  been  more  slow  in  their 
repentance  shall  dwell  within  the  walls ;  but  they  that 
shall  not  repent,  but  shall  continue  on  in  their  wicked 
doings,  shall  die  the  death.  As  for  those  who  had 
their  rods  gi*een,  but  yet  cleft,  they  are  such  as  were 
always  faithful  and  good,  but  they  had  some  enmity 
and  strife  among  themselves  concerning  dignity  and 
pre-eminence.  Now  all  such  are  vain  and  without  un- 
derstanding as  contend  with  one  another  about  these 
things.  Nevertheless,  seeing  they  are  otherwise  good, 
if  when  they  shall  hear  these  commands  they  shall 
amend  themselves,  and  shall  at  my  persuasion  suddenly 
repent,  they  shall  at  last  dwell  in  the  tower,  as  they 
who  have  truly  and  worthily  repented.  But  if  any  one 
shall  again  return  to  his  dissension,  he  shall  be  shut 
out  from  the  tower,  and  shall  lose  his  life.  For  the 
life  of  those  who  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord 
consists  in  doing  what  they  are  commanded ;  not  in 
principality,  or  in  any  other  dignity.  For  by  for- 
bearance and  humility  of  mind  men  shall  attain  unto 
life ;  but  by  seditions,  and  contempt  of  the  law,  they 
shall  purchase  death  unto  themselves.  They  who  in 
their  rods  had  half  dry  and  half  green,  are  those  who 
are  engaged  in  many  affairs  of  the  world,  and  are  not 
joined  to  the  saints;  for  which  cause  half  of  them 
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liveth  and  half  is  dead.  Wherefore  many  of  these, 
since  the  time  that  they  have  heard  my  commands, 
have  repented  and  begun  to  dwell  in  the  tower.  But 
some  of  them  have  wholly  fallen  away ;  to  these  there 
is  no  more  place  for  repentance.  For  by  reason  of  their 
present  interests  they  have  blasphemed  and  denied 
God ;  and  for  this  wickedness  they  have  lost  life.  And 
of  these  many  are  still  in  doubt ;  these  may  yet  return ; 
and  if  they  shall  quickly  repent  they  shall  have  a  place 
in  the  tower ;  but  if  they  shall  be  more  slow  they  shall 
dwell  without  the  walls ;  but  if  they  shall  not  repent 
they  shall  die.  As  for  those  who  had  two  parts  of  their 
rods  green,  and  the  third  dry,  they  have  by  manifold 
ways  denied  the  Lord.  Of  these,  many  have  repented, 
and  found  a  place  in  the  tower;  and  many  have 
altogether  departed  from  God.  These  have  utterly  lost 
life.  And  some,  being  in  a  doubtful  state,  have  raised 
up  dissensions :  these  may  yet  return,  if  they  shall 
suddenly  repent,  and  not  continue  in  their  lusts ;  but  if 
they  shall  continue  in  their  evil  doing  they  shall  die. 
They  who  gave  in  their  rods  two  parts  dry  and  the 
other  green,  are  those  who  have  indeed  been  faithful, 
but  withal  rich  and  full  of  good  things ;  and  thereupon 
have  desired  to  be  famous  among  the  heathen  which  are 
without,  and  have  thereby  fallen  into  great  pride,  and 
begun  to  aim  at  high  matters,  and  to  forsake  the  truth  : 
nor  were  they  joined  to  the  saints,  but  lived  with  the 
heathen  ;  and  this  life  seemed  the  more  pleasant  to 
them.  Howbeit  they  have  not  departed  from  God, 
but  continued  in  the  faith ;  only  they  have  not  wrought 
the  works  of  faith.  Many  therefore  of  these  have 
repented,  and  begun  to  dwell  in  the  tower.     Yet  others 
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still  living  among  the  heathen  people,  and  being  lifted 
up  with  their  vanities,  have  utterly  fallen  away  from 
God,  and  followed  the  works  and  wickednesses  of  the 
heathen.  This  kind  of  men  therefore  are  reckoned 
among  strangers  to  the  gospel.  Others  of  these  began 
to  be  doubtful  in  their  minds,  despairing,  by  reason  of 
their  wicked  doings,  ever  to  attain  unto  salvation. 
Others,  being  thus  made  doubtful,  did  moreover  stir 
up  dissensions.  To  these,  therefore,  and  to  those  who, 
by  reason  of  their  doings,  are  become  doubtful,  there  is 
still  hope  of  return ;  but  they  must  repent  quickly,  that 
their  place  may  be  in  the  tower.  But  they  that  repent 
not,  but  continue  still  in  their  pleasures,  are  nigh  unto 
death.  As  for  those  who  gave  in  their  rods  green, 
excepting  their  tops,  which  only  were  dry,  and  had 
clefts,  these  were  always  good,  and  faithful,  and  upright 
before  God :  nevertheless  they  sinned  a  little,  by  reason 
of  their  empty  pleasures  and  trifling  thoughts  which 
they  had  within  themselves.  Wherefore  many  of  them, 
when  they  heard  my  words,  repented  forthwith,  and 
began  to  dwell  in  the  tower.  Nevertheless  some  grew 
doubtful,  and  others  to  their  doubtful  minds  added 
dissensions.  To  these,  therefore,  there  is  still  hope  of 
return,  because  they  were  always  good ;  but  they  shall 
hardly  be  moved.  As  for  those,  lastly,  who  gave  in 
their  rods  dry,  their  tops  only  excepted,  which  alone 
were  green,  they  are  such  as  have  believed  indeed  in 
God,  but  have  lived  in  wickedness  ;  yet  without  depart- 
ing from  God,  having  always  willingly  borne  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  readily  received  into  their  houses 
the  servants  of  God.  Wherefore,  hearing  these  things 
they  returned,  and  without  delay  repented  and  lived 
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in  all  righteousness.  And  some  of  them  suflFered  death  ; 
others  readily  underwent  many  trials,  being  mindful 
of  their  evil  doings.  And  when  he  had  ended  his 
explications  of  all  the  rods,  he  said  unto  me,  Gk),  and 
say  unto  all  men  that  they  repent,  and  they  shall  live 
unto  God ;  because  the  Lord,  being  moved  with  great 
clemency,  hath  sent  me  to  preach  repentance  unto  all ; 
even  unto  those  who,  by  reason  of  their  evil  doings, 
deserve  not  to  attain  unto  salvation.  But  the  Lord  will 
be  patient,  and  keep  the  invitation  that  was  made  by 
his  Son.  I  said  unto  him,  Sir,  I  hope  that  all,  when 
they  shall  hear  these  things,  will  repent.  For  I  trust 
that  every  one  acknowledging  his  crime,  and  taking 
up  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  will  return  unto  repentance. 
He  said  unto  me,  Whosoever  shall  repent  with  all  their 
hearts,  and  cleanse  themselves  from  all  the  evils  that 
I  have  before  mentioned,  and  not  add  anything  more  to 
their  sins,  shall  receive  from  the  Lord  the  cure  of  their 
former  iniquities  if  they  shall  not  make  any  doubt 
of  these  commands,  and  shall  live  unto  God.  But  they 
that  shall  continue  to  add  to  their  transgressions,  and 
shall  still  converse  with  the  lusts  of  this  present  world, 
shall  condemn  themselves  unto  death.  But  do  thou 
walk  in  these  commands,  and  thou  shalt  live  unto  God ; 
and  whosoever  shall  walk  in  these,  and  exercise  them 
rightly,  shall  live  unto  God.  And  having  showed  me 
all  these  things,  he  said,  I  will  show  thee  the  rest  in  a 
few  days. 

The  opinions  of  the  ancients  in  regard  to  Hermas 
were  not  settled.  Origen  on  Kom.  xvi.  14,  says,  '*  I  sup- 
pose that  this  Hermas  is  the  author  of  the  little  book 
called  the '  Shepherd '  (Pastor),  a  writing  (scripture)  which 
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seems  to  me  highly  useful,  and  it  is,  as  I  suppose, 
divinely  inspired  ;"  and  yet  in  his  homily  on  Luke  xii. 
58,  he  expresses  himself  more  doubtfully.  The  author 
of  the  ^  Fragment  of  Muratori '  expresses  himself  more 
decidedly  as  to  the  author  of  the  *  Shepherd.'  He  says, 
'*  Hermas  composed  the  *  Shepherd '  very  lately,  in  our 
times,  in  the  city  of  Kome,  while  the  bishop  Pius,  his 
brother,  occupied  the  chair  of  the  Roman  Church." 

Jerome  (CataL  c.  10)  writes,  "Hermas,  whom  the 
Apostle  Paul  mentions  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans 
(xvi.  14)  they  assert  to  be  the  author  of  the  book  which 
is  called  '  Pastor,'  and  which  is  even  now  publicly  read 
in  some  of  the  churches  of  Greece.  It  is  truly  a  useful 
book,  and  many  of  the  ancient  writers  have  taken  testi- 
monies from  it,  but  it  is  almost  unknown  among  the 
Latins ;"  and  yet  in  another  passage  of  the  same  work 
(c.  20)  he  seems  to  reject  it  altogether. 

Tertullian,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  least,  de- 
cidedly rejected  it ;  and  affirms  that  it  was  classed  by 
every  council  of  the  churches  among  the  false  and 
apocryphal  books  (De  Pudic.  c.  10  and  20) ;  and  the 
*  Muratorian  Fragment '  says,  "  It  should  be  read,  indeed, 
but  it  can  never  be  publicly  read  in  the  church,  either 
among  the  prophets  or  the  apostles." 

The  conclusions  of  Eusebius  are  given  very  distinctly, 
'  EccL  Hist'  iii.  3,  and  are  as  follows : — 

"  But  as  the  same  apostle  in  the  addresses  at  the  close 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  has  among  others  made 
mention  also  of  Hermas,  of  whom  they  say  we  have  the 
book  called  *  Pastor,'  it  should  be  observed,  that  this  too 
is  disputed  by  some  on  account  of  whom  it  is  not  placed 
amoDg  those  of  acknowledged  authority  (o/moXoyovftcvot). 
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By  others,  however,  it  is  judged  most  necessary,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  need  an  elementary  introduction. 
Hence  we  know  that  it  has  been  already  in  public  use 
in  our  churches,  and  I  have  also  understood  by  tradition, 
that  some  of  the  most  ancient  writers  have  made  use  of 
it." 

The  passage  in  Irenaeus  respecting  Hermas  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Well  has  the  Scripture  spoken  which  says,  First 
of  all  believe  that  there  is  one  God,  who  created  all 
things  and  ordered  all  things,  and  made  all  things  from 
that  which  is  not"  The  quotation  is  from  Heimas, 
Command,  i.  1,  and  with  reference  to  this  passage  Euse- 
bius  (*  Eccl.  Hist.'  v.  8)  says  in  regard  to  Irenaeus,  "  And 
he  not  only  knew  but  also  admitted  the  book  called 

*  Pastor,'  in  these  words,  *  Well  is  it  said  in  that  work 
which  declares,  First  of  all  believe  that  there  is  one  God, 
who  created  and  arranged  all  things,' "  etc.;  or  translating 
Eusebius  with  literal  exactness,  "  Xot  only  did  he  know 
but  he  also  receives  the  writing  (Scripture,  ypo-iyq)  of  the 

*  Shepherd,'  saying,  Wherefore  well  spake  the  Scripture 
(writing,  ypoi<t>v)  which  says,"  etc.  The  word  Scripture 
(ypa<^)  was  probably  then  used  with  rather  more  latitude 
than  it  is  now.  r 

There  is  certainly  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  apostles 
ever  sanctioned  the  *  Shepherd '  of  Hermas  as  of  divine 
authority,  or  even  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  book. 
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CHAPTEK  XII. 

THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN  AND  THE  APOCRYPHAL 
REVELATIONS. 

REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN,  OR  THE  APOCALYPSE. — 
INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

The  oflBcial  activity  of  John  extended  through  a  much 
longer  period  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  primitive 
teachers  of  Christianity  ;  for  he  was  the  youngest  of  the 
apostles,  and  reached  a  far  more  advanced  age  than  any 
of  his  associates. 

On  account  of  his  known  character  as  the  personal 
favourite  and  bosom  friend  of  his  divine  Master,  the 
celebrity  of  his  writings,  the  extent  of  his  travels  through 
Christendom,  the  great  age  to  which  he  lived,  his 
being  looked  up  to  by  all  the  churches  for  a  long  period 
as  the  only  man  living  who  had  seen  and  familiarly 
conversed  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  on  accouut  of  the 
number  of  young  men  who  were  prepared  for  the 
Christian  ministry  under  his  instructions — on  these  ac- 
counts John  was  more  extensively  known  and  more 
highly  venerated  among  the  Christian  churches  of  the 
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first  and  second  century  than  any  other  apostle,  unless 
Paul  should  be  regarded  as  an  exception. 

If,  then,  the  Apocalypse  is  falsely  ascribed  to  John, 
we  should  naturally  suppose  that  it  would  not  have  been 
ascribed  to  him  at  a  very  early  period  ;  that  very  few,  if 
any,  of  the  writers  who  lived  at  and  near  his  time, 
would  be  likely  to  fall  into  the  mistake ;  and  that  in  a 
later  age  the  book  would  gradually,  and  in  the  face  of 
opposition  from  the  better  informed,  work  its  way  into 
public  confidence,  as  a  genuine  production  of  the  be- 
loved disciple. 

But  the  historical  facts  in  the  case  are  directly  the 
reverse  of  all  these  reasonable  expectations,  which  every 
one  will  see  to  be  exactly  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  on  the  supposition  that  the  book  is  spurious. 
The  testimony  of  the  early  and  contemporary  witnesses 
is  unanimous  and  uncontradicted  in  favour  of  the  book. 
Though  well  known  and  extensively  used  in  the  churches, 
not  a  breath  of  suspicion  was  ever  blown  upon  its  repu- 
tation till  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  death  of  the  apostle  to  whom  it  is  ascribed ;  and 
then  not  confidently,  but  doubtingly,  not  on  any  critical 
grounds  alleged  or  pretended,  but  solely  on  account  of 
the  supposed  difficulty  of  its  interpretation,  the  bad  use 
which  had  been  made  of  it,  and  a  dislike  to  the  doctrines 
which  it  was  imagined  to  contain. 


THE  MILLENNIAL  CONTROVEESY. 

The  occasion  on  which  the  genuineness  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  first  called  in  question  was  the  following. 
About  A.D.  230,  Nepos,   the  pious  and  active  bishop 
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of  Arsinoe,  in  Egypt,  adopted  the  notion  of  the  thou- 
sand years  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  familiarly 
called   the  millennium,  and  published  a  book  entitled 
'  Eefutation  of  the  AUegorists,'  in  which  he  amplifies 
this  doctrine,  advocating  it  with  great  zeal,  and  main- 
taining it  principally  by  quotations  from  the  Apocalypse. 
The  book  was  very  popular,  and  gained  many  adherents 
to  the  doctrine,  and  so  high  did  their  zeal  run,  that 
the  chiliasts  (as  they  were  called)  or  the  millennialists 
began  to  secede  from  the  mother  church  at  Alexandria, 
which  opposed  their  notions.     After  the  death  of  Nepos, 
Coracion,  the  pastor  of  a  country  church,  took  the  lead 
in  propagating  the  same  sentiments.     Dionysius,  the 
mild  and  learned  bishop  of  Alexandria,  desiring  to  put 
an   end   to   this   dispute,  and   unwilling  to   fulminate 
ecclesiastical  thunders,  which  he  knew  could  have  no 
other  effect  than   to  irritate,  without  intimidating   or 
subduing,  went  into  the  province  of  Arsinoe,  where  the 
seceders  were  most  numerous,  and  proposed  an  amicable 
conference.     They  met  him  with  their  leader,  Coracion, 
at  their  head,  and  the  book  of  Nepos  was  carefully  read 
and  its  arguments  examined.     The  good  bishop  Diony- 
sius,  with    exemplary  patience,   spent    three  days  in 
reasoning  with   his   wandering  sheep,  quietly  listened 
to  everything  they  had  to  say,  answered  all  their  objec- 
tions;  and   by  the   mildness  of  his  bearing  and   the 
force   of  his   arguments   so   completely  satisfied   them 
that  they  had  been  in  the  wrong,   that   Coracion,  in 
the  name  of  all  the  rest,  thanked  him  for  his  kindness 
and  his  instructions,  and    declared  that  they  were  ail 
convinced  that  he  was  in  the  right,  and   accordingly 
they    cheerfully  renounced   their    own    opinions    and 
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adopted  his.  A  rare  result  of  theological  controvere 
(Neander  s  '  Church  History,'  Part  L  p.  1094  flF.  in  Gk 
man.) 

THE  APOCALYPSE  THEN  FIRST  QUESTIONED. 

This  took  place  A.D.  255,  and  Dionysius,  to  secu 
the  victory  which  he  had  gained,  wrote  a  work  on  t] 
Promises.  Notwithstanding  his  wonderful  success,  t' 
affisiir  had  given  Dionysius  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  tl 
whole  of  which  he  was  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  i 
fluence  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  began  to  doubt  wheth 
a  book  which  he  supposed  had  done  so  much  mischi 
could  be  of  divine  authority,  or  at  any  rate  the  pi 
duction  of  an  apostle.  Accordingly,  in  his  work  i 
the  Promises,  he  expresses  himself  to  the  followi 
elFect,  namely :  "That  some  before  his  time  had  reject 
the  book,  alleging  that  it  was  altogether  dark,  entire 
without  sense  and  reason,  and  ascribed  it  to  the  herel 
Cerinthus;  that  he,  however,  would  not,  himself,  pi 
sume  to  reject  it,  as  many  of  his  Christian  brethri 
held  it  in  high  estimation.  He  acknowledged  that  1 
could  not  understand  the  book,  yet  would  not,  on  th 
account,  reject  it,  but  would  allow  that  it  was  writt< 
by  a  man  named  John,  who  was  a  holy  and  inspire 
man.  But  I  would  not  (says  he)  easily  agree  th 
this  was  the  apostle,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  broth 
of  James,  who  is  the  author  of  the  gospel  and  genei 
epistles  which  bear  his  name.  But  I  conjecture,  fro 
the  general  tenour  of  both,  and  the  form  and  complexic 
of  the  composition,  and  the  execution  of  the  who 
book,  that  it  is  not  from  him.  That  it  is  a  Jol 
that  wrote  these  things  we  must  believe  him,  as  he  sa; 
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it;  but  what  John  it  is,  is  uncertain.  ...  I  am  of 
opinion  that  there  were  many  of  the  same  name  with 
John  the  apostle,  who,  for  their  love  and  admiration  o 
him,  adopted  the  same  epithet.  .  .  .  They  say  that  there 
are  two  monuments  at  Ephesus,  and  that  each  bears  the 
name  of  John ;  and  from  the  sentiments  and  expressions 
(of  the  two  works  in  question,  the  Gospel  and  Apoca- 
lypse), as  also  from  their  composition,  it  might  be  very 
reasonably  conjectured  that  this  one  is  different  from 
that" — and  thus  he  continues  through  several  paragraphs 
— saying  nothing  directly — denying  nothing  positively, 
but  exhibiting  great  doubt  and  perplexity.  (Eusebius, 
*Eccl.  Hist.'  Book  vii.  25). 

This  was  the  first  open  attack  ever  made  on  the 
genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse;  and  it  is  plain  from 
the  above  extracts  that  Dionysius  could  sustain  himself 
by  no  respectable  authority,  otherwise  he  would  have 
produced  it;  and  the  "some  before  himself"  to  whom 
he  alludes  so  generally,  were  probably  those  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  same  controversy  with  Js^epos,  and 
whose  minds  had  received  a  bias  similar  to  his  own. 
It  is  also  plain  that  he  had  no  historical  ground  for  his 
conjectures  and  suggestions,  but  that  the  testimony 
was  all  against  him ;  that  he  was  not  himself  at  all 
confident  in  his  own  opinion ;  and  that  his  wish  to  get 
rid  of  the  authority  of  this  book  arose  entirely  from 
his  apprehension  of  its  obscurity,  and  its  influence  on 
the  millennial  controversy.  This  controversy  continued 
to  prevail  through  several  centuries,  particularly  in 
Asia;  and  wherever  it  prevailed,  the  anti-millennialists 
felt  tlie  same  anxiety  to  rid  themselves  of  the  authority 
of  the  Apocalypse.     This  kept  up  the  controversy  in 

2  G 
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regard  to  the  book ;  and  all  who  have  rejected  the  book, 
have  been  induced  to  reject  it,  not  on  historical  testimony 
against  it,  or  the  want  of  such  testimony  in  its  favour, 
but  simply  on  doctrinal  grounds. 

TESTIMONIES  TO  THE  REVELATION  OF  JOHN. 

We  introduce  these  testimonies  by  a  striking  passage 
from  Irenaeus.  Irenaeus  here  seems  to  say  that  the 
Revelation  was  seen  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  ;  but  this 
is  by  no  means  certain,  as  the  reader  will  see  by  turning 
back  to  the  remarks  on  page  170  of  this  volume. 

The  ancients  were  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the 
time  when  John  saw  the  Apocalypse.  It  was  fixed  to 
the  reign  of  Nero,  certainly  by  Theophylact,  Hippo- 
lytus,  Arethas,  and  the  Syrian  translator,  and  probably 
also  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Tertullian.  Epi- 
phanius  puts  it  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  the  predecessor 
of  Nero  ;  while  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Victorinus  decide 
for  Domitian.  Nero  Claudius  Domitius,  or  Domitianus, 
was  the  full  name  of  the  persecuting  emperor ;  and 
hence  we  see  how  it  happened  that  by  diflferent  ancient 
writers  both  Claudius  and  Domitian  were  put  in  the 
place  of  Nero.  Some  of  the  ablest  modern  commenta- 
tors, as  Stuart,  Guericke,  and  others,  decide  for  the  time 
of  Nero.  Compare,  however,  Alford*s  Greek  Testament, 
vol.  iv.  p.  230—36. 

Eusebius  (*Eccl.  Hist.'  v.  8)  gives  the  passage  of 
Irenaeus  (Haer.  v.  30),  and  as  here  we  happily  have 
the  work  of  Irenaeus  himself  still  extant,  we  know  that 
the  quotation  by  Eusebius  is  faithful  and  correct,  and 
we  have  no  reason  for  a  contrary  supposition  in  regard 
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to  any  of  the  passages  from  ancient  authors  quoted  by 
Eusebius. 

"  Since  we  have  promised  in  the  outset  of  our  work 
to  give  extracts  occasionally  when  we  refer  to  the  decla- 
rations of  the  ancient  presbyters  and  historians  of  the 
church,  in  which  they  have  transmitted  the  traditions 
that  have  descended  to  us  respecting  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, among  these  Irenaeus  was  one."  This  is  what 
this  author  says  in  the  third  book  of  the  work  already 
mentioned ;  and  in  the  fifth,  he  thus  descants  on  the 
Eevelation  of  John,  and  the  calculation  of  antichrist's 
name :  "  As  matters  are  thus,  and  the  number  is  thus 
found  in  all  the  genuine  aad  ancient  copies,  and  as  they 
who  saw  John  attest,  reason  itself  shows  that  the 
number  of  the  name  of  the  beast  is  indicated  by  the 
Greek  letters  which  it  contains."  And  a  little  further 
on  he  speaks  of  the  same  John :  "  We,  therefore,"  says 
he,  "do  not  venture  to  aflBrm  anything  with  certainty 
respecting  the  name  of  antichrist.  For  were  it  necessary 
that  his  name  should  be  clearly  announced  to  the 
present  age,  it  would  have  been  declared  by  him  who 
saw  the  revelation.  For  it  has  not  been  long  since 
it  was  seen,  but  almost  in  our  own  generation,  about 
the  end  of  Domitian's  reign."  (riy?  Aofieriavov  af}xv^') 
These  are  what  he  states  respecting  the  Revelation. 
Irenaeus  had  been  well  acquainted  with  these  men  who 
had  seen  John,  for  they  were  his  own  teachers.  No 
contrary  contemporary  testimony  can  be  adduced. 
Could  the  Apocalypse  have  been  so  soon  forged,  so 
soon  ascribed  to  John,  so  soon  have  gained  general 
credence,  while  John  was  yet  living,  and  among  his 
personal  friends?     How  could   Polycarp  and   Papias 
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have  consulted  John  as  to  the  reading  of  a  passage  in  a 
work  which  he  never  wrote,  and  which  was  falsely 
ascribed  to  him,  without  detecting  its  spuriousness  ? 

Hermas :  The  *  Shepherd '  of  Hennas  was  probably 
written  very  soon  after  the  Revelation  of  John,  and 
being  a  work  of  the  same  kind,  contains  frequent  allu- 
sions to  it.  The  most  obvious  diflference  between  the 
two  books,  which  must  at  once  strike  the  mind  of  every 
careful  reader,  is,  that  John,  of  the  Revelation,  is  a  good 
Christian  of  the  apostolic  age,  writing  under  the  inime- 
diate  influence  of  divine  inspiration,  while  Hermas,  of 
the '  Shepherd,'  is  a  good  Christian  of  the  same  age,  or  of 
the  age  immediately  following,  writing  without  any  such 
special  divine  influence.  Compare  Hermas'  Vision,  iii., 
with  Rev.  xxi.  14,  iii.  12. 

Papias  and  others  :  "  Concerning  the  divine  inspira- 
tion of  the  Apocalypse  it  is  not  necessary  to  multiply 
words,  blessed  men  testifying  that  it'  is  worthy  of  belief : 
Gregory  the  Theologian,  Cyrill,  and  still  earlier  Papias, 
Irenaeus,  Hippolytus,  and  Methodius."  Andreas,  Prolog, 
in  Apoc.  p.  175. 

Justin  Martyr:  "And  a  certain  man  of  us  whose 
name  was  John,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  Christ,  in 
that  revelation  of  Christ  which  was  exhibited  to  him, 
foretold  that  the  faithful  would  live  a  thousand  years  in 
Jerusalem,  and  after  that  a  universal  resurrection  of  all 
men  and  the  final  judgment."     Rev.  xx. 

"John  wrote  the  Apocalypse  which  Justin  Martyr 
and  Irenasus  interpreted."    Jerome,  de  Vir.  ill.  c.  9. 

"  He  (Justin  Martyr)  writes  also,  that  even  down  to 
his  time,  gifts  of  prophecy  shone  forth  in  the  church  ; 
mentions  also  the  Revelation  of  John,  plainly  calling 
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it  the  work  of  the  apostle,  and  records  also  certain 
prophetic  declarations,  in  his  discussion  with  Tryphon." 
Euseb.  '  Eccl.  Hist.'  iv.  18. 

Melito :  *'  He  wrote  two  books  concerning  the  pass- 
over.  .  .  and  concerning  the  Revelation  of  John." 
Eusob.  *  Eccl.  Hist.'  iv.  26. 

'*  Melito  wrote  concerning  the  Devil  one  book,  and 
concerning  the  Revelation  of  John."  Jerome  de  Vir. 
ill.  c.  29. 

ApoUonius :  "  He  quotes  also  the  Revelation  of  John 
as  testimony;  and  relates  also  that  a  dead  man  was 
raised  by  the  divine  power,  through  the  same  John,  at 
Ephesus."     Euseb.  '  Eccl.  Hist.'  v.  18. 

Churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons :  **  For  he  was  also  a 
real  disciple  of  Christ,  and  followed  the  Lamb  whither- 
soever he  went."  Rev.  xiv.  4.  "  Not  abashed  when 
overcome  by  the  martyrs,  but  evidently  destitute  of 
all  reason,  the  madness  both  of  the  governor  and  the 
people,  as  of  some  savage  beast,  blazed  forth  so  much 
the  more,  to  exhibit  the  same  unjust  hostility  against 
us.  That  the  Scriptures  might  be  fulfilled,  'He  that 
is  unjust  let  him  be  unjust  still,  and  he  that  is  righteous 
let  him  be  righteous  still.' "  Rev.  xxii.  11.  "  But  if 
any  one  of  us,  either  by  letter  or  in  conversation,  called 
them  martyrs,  they  seriously  reproved  us.  For  they 
cheerfully  yielded  the  title  of  martyr  to  Christ,  the  true 
and  faithful  martyr  (witness),  the  first  begotten  from  the 
dead,  the  prince  of  divine  life."     Rev.  i.  5,  iii.  1 4. 

Irenseus :  "  But  also  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord, 
seeing  in  the  Apocalypse  the  sacerdotal  and  glorious 
coming  of  the  kingdom."     H«r.  iv.  20 ;   Rev.  i.  12-16. 

"  And  yet  more  manifestly  concerning  the  last  time, 
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and  concerning  the  ten  kings  there,  among  whom  the 
empire  which  now  reigns  will  be  divided.  John  the 
disciple  of  the  Lord  signified  in  the  Apocalypse,  dis- 
tinguishing what  the  ten  horns  would  be  which  were 
seen  by  Daniel,  sajring  thus  it  was  told  to  me."  Haer. 
V.  26.     Compare  also  Eusebius,  '  Eccl.  Hist.'  v.  3. 

Athenagoras:  *'And  the  earth  shall  give  up  the 
dead  which  she  hath  received."  Legat.  p.  39 ;  Rev. 
XX.  13. 

Theophilus:  *'And  there  is  extant  another  book  of 
Theophilus  against  the  heresy  of  Hermogenes,  in  which 
he  uses  the  testimonies  taken  from  the  Revelation  of 
John."     Euseb.  '  Eccl.  Hist.'  iv.  24. 

"This  Eve  was  the  head  and  beginning  of  sin,  as 
she  was  seduced  by  a  serpent,  through  whom  the 
malignant  Devil  spoke,  who  is  called  the  Devil  and 
Satan,  and  to  this  day  opeiates  in  those  who  act  in  hie 
spirit,  and  he  does  not  cease  to  be  called  the  Devil. 
He  is  also  called  Daemon  and  Dragon."  Ad  Autol.  ii. ; 
Rev.  xii.  3-9. 

Clement  of  Alexandria :  "And  though  he  may  not 
be  honoured  with  the  first  seat  on  earth,  he  will  be  en- 
throned on  the  four  and  twenty  thrones  judging  the 
people,  as  John  says  in  the  Apocalypse."  Strom,  vi.  p. 
667;  Rev.  iv.  4,  11,  16. 

"  And  we  understand  that  the  Jerusalem  from  above 
will  be  constructed  of  several  stones ;  and  we  admit  that 
twelve  gates  of  the  heavenly  city,  assimilated  to  precious 
stones,  signify  the  distinguished  grace  of  the  apostolic 
voice."     Ibid.  ii.  p.  207  ;  Rev.  xxi.  21. 

Tertullian:  "John  in  the  Apocalypse  commands 
that  those  who  eat  things  oflfered  to  idols  and  commit 
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fornication  should  be  cast  out."  De  Praesc.  c.  33 ;  Rev. 
ii.  20. 

"  For  also  the  aposle  John  in  the  Apocalypse  describes 
a  sword  coming  out  of  the  mouth  of  God,  two-edged, 
very  sharp,  which  should  be  understood  of  the  Divine 
Word,  two-edged  with  the  two  Testaments  of  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel."     Adv.  Marc.  iii.  14. 

"  We  also  have  the  churches  brought  up  by  John ; 
for  although  Marcion  rejects  his  Apocalypse,  yet  the 
order  of  bishops  traced  to  the  origin  will  stand  to  John 
as  the  author."     Ibid.  iv.  5. 

Caius:  Eusebius,  *Eccl.  Hist.'  iii.  28:  "About  the 
same  time,  we  have  understood,  appeared  Cerinthus, 
the  leader  of  another  heresy.  Caius,  whose  words  we 
quoted  above,  in  *  The  Disputation '  attributed  to  him, 
writes  thus  respecting  him  :  '  But  Cerinthus,  by  means 
of  revelations  which  he  pretended  were  written  by  a 
great  apostle,  also  falsely  pretended  to  wonderful  things, 
as  if  they  were  showed  him  by  angels,  asserting,  that 
after  the  resurrection  there  would  be  an  earthly  kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  that  the  flesh,  i.e.  men,  again  inhabiting 
Jerusalem,  would  be  subject  to  desires  and  pleasures. 
Being  also  an  enemy  to  the  divine  Scriptures,  with  a 
view  to  deceive  men,  he  said  that  there  would  be  a  space 
of  a  thousand  years  for  celebrating  nuptial  festivals.' 
Dionysius  also,  who  obtained  the  episcopate  of  Alexan- 
dria in  our  day,  in  the  second  book  'On  Promises,' 
where  he  says  some  things  as  if  received  by  ancient 
tradition,  makes  mention  of  the  same  man,  in  these 
words :  '  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  Cerinthus,  the 
same  that  established  the  heresy  that  bears  his  name» 
designedly  affixed    the   name    (of  John)  to    his   own 
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forgery.  For  one  of  the  doctrines  that  he  taught  was, 
that  Christ  would  have  an  earthly  kingdom.  And  as  he 
was  a  voluptuary,  and  altogether  sensual,  he  conjectured 
that  it  would  consist  in  those  things  that  he  craved  in 
the  gratification  of  appetite  and  lust;  i,e.  in  eating, 
drinking,  and  marrying,  or  in  such  things  whereby  he 
supposed  these  sensual  pleasures  might  be  presented  in 
more  decent  expressions  ;  viz.,  in  festivak,  sacrifices,  and 
the  slaying  of  victims.'  John  the  apostle  once  entered 
a  bath  to  wash ;  but  ascertaining  Cerinthus  was  within, 
he  leaped  out  of  the  place,  and  fled  from  the  door,  not 
enduring  to  enter  under  the  same  roof  with  him,  and 
exhorted  those  with  him  to  do  the  same,  sajring,  *  Let 
us  fiee,  lest  the  bath  fall  in,  as  long  as  Cerinthus,  that 
enemy  of  the  truth,  is  within.' " 

The  above  from  Eusebius  respecting  Caius  of  Rome 
and  Dionysius,  I  have  inserted  to  indicate  the  reason 
why  the  authority  of  the  Apocalypse  was  ever  ques- 
tioned in  the  ancient  church,  not  because  there  was  any 
evidence  against  it,  or  any  lack  of  evidence  in  its  favour, 
but  simply  because  certain  mischievous  heretics  had 
made  a  bad  use  of  it. 

Origen :  "  And  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  says  in  the 
Apocalypse,  And  I  saw  an  angel  flying  through  the 
midst  of  heaven  having  the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach 
to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth."  Comment,  in  Joan.  i. ; 
Rev.  xiv.  6,  7. 

**John  himself  bears  witness  in  the  Apocalypse  in 
these  words :  I,  John,  who  also  am  your  brother,  and 
companion  in  tribulation,  and  in  the  kingdom  and 
patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the  isle  that  is  called 
Patmos,  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  of 
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Jesus  Christ ;  and  it  appears  that  he  saw  the  Apocalypse 
ia  the  island."  Comment,  in  Matth.  xvi ;  Rev.  i.  9.  **And 
therefore  John,  rightly  an  apostle  and  evangelist,  and 
now  on  account  of  the  Apocalypse  a  prophet,  described 
the  Word  of  God  in  the  Apocalypse."  Comment,  in 
Joan. 

Jlippolytus:  "And  also  concerning  the  Gospel  and 
Apocalypse  according  to  John."     Canon  Pasch. 

'*  Saint  Hippolytus,  the  martyr  bishop,  composed  a 
book  concerning  dispensation .  .  .  and  also  an  apology  for 
the  Apocalypse  and  Gospel  of  John  the  apostle  and  evan- 
gelist."    Ebed  Jesu.  Catal.  v.  6  ;  Syr.  Lardner  iii.  99. 

"  Hippolytus  wrote  some  commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, of  which  I  have  found  these,  in  Hexaemeron.  .  . 
de  Apocal3rpse,  etc."    Jerome  de  Vir.  ill.  c.  61. 

"  For  he,  being  in  the  island  of  Patmos,  sees  the 
Apocalypse,  in  which  awful  mysteries  are  unfolded,  and 
explaining  them  he  teaches  others.  Tell  me  now  I  pray 
thee,  0  blessed  John,  apostle  and  disciple  of  the  Lord, 
what  thou  didst  hear  and  see  concerning  Babylon  .  .  .  and 
one  of  the  seven  angels  came  who  had  the  seven  phials," 
etc.     De  Christo  et  Antichristo,  36. 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria :  Eusebius  (*  Eccl.  Hist.'  vii. 
24,  25)  makes  a  very  prolix  statement  of  the  opinions  of 
Dionysius  respecting  the  Apocalypse,  but  it  is  too  long 
to  be  inserted  here. 

By  the  following  statement  of  Eusebius  respecting 
Dionysius,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  at  first  receive  the 
Apocal3rpse  as  a  genuine  work  of  the  apostle  John,  like 
all  the  other  pastors  till  his  time.    ('Eccl.  Hist.'  vii.  10). 

*'Gallus  had  not  held  the  government  quite  two 
years  when  he  was  removed,  and    Valerian,  with  his 
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son  Gallienus,  succeeded  in  his  place.  What  Dionysius 
has  also  said  respecting  him,  may  be  learaed  from  his 
epistle  to  Hermammon,  in  which  he  gives  the  following 
account :  *  In  like  manner  it  was  revealed  to  John,  and 
there  was,'  says  he,  '  a  mouth  given  him,  speaking  great 
things,  and  blasphemy.  And  there  was  given  him 
power,  and  forty-two  months,  but  it  is  wonderful 
that  both  took  place  in  Valerian,  and  especially  when 
we  consider  the  condition  of  the  man  before  this,  how 
kind  and  friendly  he  was  towards  the  pious."  (Rev. 
xiiL  5). 

Cyprian,  De  Bon.  Pat. :  "  God  the  Father  com- 
manded that  his  Son  should  be  worshipped  ;  but  in  the 
Revelation  an  angel  rebuked  John  wishing  to  worship 
him,  and  said,  '  See  thou  do  it  not,  for  I  am  thy  fellow 
servant  and  of  thy  brethren ;  worship  Jesus  the  Lord.' " 
Rev.  xix.  10. 

De  Eleemos :  "  Hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  in  the 
Revelation,  reproving  men  of  this  sort  with  just  re- 
bukes."    Rev.  iii.  17,  18. 

Epist.  63 :  "  For  the  Sacred  Scripture  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse declares  that  waters  signifies  peoples^  Rev. 
xvii.  15. 

MethodiuSy  Conviv.  p.  70  :  "  But  John  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse, being  inspired  by  Christ,  teaches  us  that  the 
word,  which  was  made  flesh,  is  also  chief  Virgin,  and 
chief  Pastor,  and  chief  Prophet.'  (He  here  quotes 
Rev.  xiv.  1-4.) 

Victorinus  of  Pettau,  De  Fabric.  Mund. :  "  And 
therefore  without  doubt  there  are  twelve  angels  of  the 
day  and  twelve  angels  'of  the  night,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  hours.     There  are  the  twenty-four  wit- 
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nesses  of  the  days  and  the  nights,  who  are  seated  before 
the  throne  of  God,  having  golden  crowns  on  their  heads, 
whom  in  the  Apocalypse  of  John  the  apostle  and 
evangelist,  he  calls  elders,  because  indeed  they  are  elders 
both  to  the  other  angels  and  to  men."     Rev.  iv.  4. 

**The  open  book  is  the  Apocalypse  which  John  saw." 
Lardner  i v.  p.  216. 

**  John  was  in  the  island  of  Patmos.  .  .  There  he  saw 
the  Apocalypse.  .  .  So  afterwards  he  delivered  this 
same  Apocalypse  which  he  had  accepted  from  the  Lord 
— ^that  is,  Thou  must  again  prophesy,"  etc.  Rev.  x. 
xi. ;  Kirchhofer,  p.  322. 

^'  Victorinus,  bishop  of  Pettau,  was  not  so  well  skilled 
in  Latin  as  in  Greek.  Whence  his  works  are  great  in 
meaning,  but  low  in  the  construction  of  words.  They 
are  these :  Commentaries  on  Genesis — on  the  Apocalypse 
of  John — and  many  others."  Jerome,  Catal.  Vir.  ill. 
c.  74. 

"  Of  which  book  (the  Apocalypse)  Victorinus,  called 
bishop,  discussed  certain  most  difl&cult  passages."  Cassi- 
odor.  Ju.  Div.  c.  5. 

Pamphilus^  Apol.  pro.  Orig. :  "John  says  in  his 
Revelation,  The  sea  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in 
it,  and  death  and  hell  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in 
them."     Rev.  xx.  13. 

Ladantius,  Epist,  p.  42 :  "  His  name  is  known  to 
none  except  to  himself  and  his  Father,  as  John  teaches 
in  the  Revelation."     (xix.  12.) 

Lastit.  vii.  10 :  '*  But  he  who  contaminates  himself 
with  vices  and  crimes  and  is  a  slave  to  voluptuousness, 
he,  being  damned,  suffers  eternal  punishment,  which 
the  Divine  Scriptures  called  the  second  death;  which 
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is  also  perpetual  and  full  of  the  most  grievous  torments."' 
Rev.  iL  11,  xxi.  8. 

Eusdnus,  Demonst  Evan.  viii.  p.  386 :  *'  Whence, 
he  says,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  hath  prevailed, 
and  he  himself  hath  opened  the  seals  attached  to  the 
book,  as  we  read,  in  the  Apocalypse  of  John.*'  Rev. 
V.  5. 

"  In  this  persecution  it  is  handed  down  by  tradition 
that  the  apostle  and  evangelist  John,  who  was  yet 
living,  in  consequence  of  his  testimony  to  the  divine 
word,  was  condemned  to  dwell  in  the  island  of  Patmos. 
Irenaeus,  indeed,  in  his  fifth  book  against  the  heretics, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  calculations  formed  on  the 
epithet  of  antichrist,  in  the  above-mentioned  Reve- 
lation of  John,  speaks  in  the  following  manner  respect- 
ing him."     '  Eccl.  Hist.'  iii.  18 ;  Rev.  xiii.  18. 

"  About  this  time  also,  for  a  very  short  time,  arose 
the  heresy  of  those  called  Nicolaitans,  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  the  Revelation  of  John."  *  EccL  Hist.'  iii. 
19 ;  Rev.  ii.  6,  etc. 

Athanasius:  "The  Holy  Scripture  pronounces  that 
the  Son  eternally  coexists  with  the  Father  when  it 
says,  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  And  in  the 
Apocalypse,  These  things  saith  He  who  is,  and  who 
was,  and  who  is  to  come."     Cont.  Av.  ii. ;  Rev.  L  8. 

Epiphanius,  in  his  great  work  on  the  Hseresies,  very 
often  quotes  the  Revelation;  and  always  as  Scripture 
and  as  the  genuine  work  of  John,  the  apostle  and 
evangelist. 

Hilary,  in  Psalm  i.  Lardner  v.  p.  252  :  "  But  that 
these  leaves  of  the  tree  are  not  useless,  but  salutary 
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to  the  nations,  St.  John  testifies  in  the  Apocalypse." 
Eev.  xxii.  2. 

De  Trinit.  vi. :  "  Matthew  from  a  publican  was  chosen 
to  be  an  apostle ;  and  John,  on  account  of  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  Lord,  was  worthy  of  the  Kevelation  of 
the  heavenly  mysteries." 

Jerome,  in  Psalm  cxlix. :  "  We  read  in  the  Apocalypse 
of  John,  which  is  read  and  received  in  the  churches ; 
for  it  is  not  held  among  the  apocryphal  Scriptures,  but 
among  the  Scriptures  of  the  church." 

Adv.  Jovin.  ii.  14:  **The  apostle  who  wrote  the 
book  of  the  gospel  ...  is  a  prophet,  for  he  saw  in  the 
island  ofPatmos  .  .  .  the  Apocalypse,  containing  infinite 
mysteries  of  the  future." 

In  Isaiam .  Proe.  Kirchhofer,  p.  328 :  **  In  which  way 
also,  that  is  spiritually,  the  Apocalypse  of  John  is  to  be 
understood." 

Augustin^  Passim :  "  John  the  apostle  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse. .  .  The  same  John  the  evangelist  in  that  book 
which  is  called  the  Apocalypse.  .  .  In  the  Apocalypse 
of  John  himself,  whose  is  this  gospel,"  etc.,  etc. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  objections  to 
its  authenticity,  which  some  regard  of  sufficient  weight 
to  counterbalance  the  whole  force  of  this  concurrent 
and  uncontradicted  testimony  of  the  ancients. 

1.  It  was  conjectured  by  Dionysius,  as  you  have 
already  seen,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  not  by 
John  the  apostle,  but  by  a  certain  presbyter  named 
John,  who  lived  at  Ephesus  about  the  same  time. 
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To  this,  we  reply,  Ist,  It  is  directly  contrary  to  all 
contemporary  and  early  testimony.  The  writers  of  the 
first  age  knew  of  no  such  presbyter  John,  but  ascribe 
the  Apocalypse  to  John  the  apostle.  2nd,  The  very 
existence  of  any  such  John  the  presbyter,  as  a  different 
person  from  John  the  apostle,  is  very  problematical 
He  makes  no  figure  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  we  are 
strongly  tempted  to  believe  that  his  existence  is  a  mere 
conjecture  of  those  who  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  apostolic 
authority  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  apostle  John  styles  himself  the  elder  or  presbyter 
in  the  first  verse  of  his  second  and  third  epistles,  and 
this  might  first  have  given  rise  to  the  story  of  two  Johns 
at  Ephesus.  Eusebius  infers  and  stoutly  argues  in 
favour  of  a  presbyter  John,  distinct  from  the  apostle, 
from  the  fact  that  the  name  of  John  twice  occurs  in 
the  following  passage  of  Papias,  in  which  he  says  that 
he  made  it  a  point  to  inquire  *'what  was  said  by 
Thomas,  James,  John,  Matthew,  or  any  other  of  the 
disciples  of  our  Lord.  What  was  said  by  Aristion, 
and  the  presbyter  John,  disciple  of  our  Lord  "  (Euseb. 
iii.  39).  Whether  the  presbyter  John  here  mentioned 
be  the  same  with  John  the  apostle,  or  John  whose  sur- 
name was  Mark  (Acts  xii.  25),  or  some  other  John, 
it  certainly  cannot  prove,  in  direct  opposition  to  all 
testimony,  that  John  the  apostle  did  not  write  the 
Apocalypse. 

2.  Another  objection  of  Dionysius,  and  one  which  has 
often  been  repeated  since,  is,  that  John's  name  is  afiSxed 
to  the  Apocalypse,  which  is  not  the  case  with  his  Gospel 
or  first  epistle.  This  is  a  very  singular  argument; 
as  much  as  to  say,  if  a  man  publishes  one  work  anony- 
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mously,  and  another  with  his  name  to  it,  we  are  to 
reject  the  one  which  bears  his  name,  because  the  other 
is  anonymous. 

Again :  though  the  apostle  John  does  not  describe 
himself,  bv  name,  to  be  the  writer  of  the  Gospel,  yet 
he  does  declare  himself  to  be  the  author  in  terms  so 
express,  that  he  well  knew  any  one  would  understand 
them  (John  xxi.  24  compared  with  verse  20,  and  xiii. 
23-25,  and  xix.  35). 

The  nature  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  being  prophecy  in 
the  most  sublime  style  of  inspiration,  required  a  more 
distinct  enunciation  of  its  author  to  give  it  authority 
than  the  plain  narrative  of  the  Gospel.  This  is  accord- 
ing to  the  analogy  of  other  prophecies.  Not  a  book  of 
prophecy  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  which  is  not  ac- 
companied by  the  name  of  the  writer.  John  while  prophe- 
sying, of  course,  adopted  the  prophetic  mode  of  writing. 

3.  The  style  and  language  of  the  Apocalypse  is  very 
diflferent  from  that  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles.  This  is 
true,  and  the  style  ought  to  be  diflferent ;  for  the  whole 
subject  and  the  whole  mode  of  treating  it  is  entirely 
diflferent.  Style  varies  with  the  varieties  of  the  subject. 
Is  the  genuineness  of  Milton's  *  Paradise  Lost '  to  be  dis- 
puted because  it  is  not  written  in  the  same  style  with 
his  *  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce  ?'  Or  Nowton's 
work  on  '  Chronology  and  the  Bible,'  because  they  are 
not  in  the  style  of  his  *  Principia  ?'  There  is,  however,  a 
striking  resemblance  in  some  particulars  between  the 
style  of  the  Apocalypse  and  that  of  the  Gospel.  There 
is  the  same  depth  and  peculiarity  of  feeling  in  both. 

4.  It  is  objected  that  the  Greek  of  the  Apocalypse 
is  much   less  pure  and    more   largely  tinctured   with 
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Hebrew  idioms  than  that  of  the  Gospel  or  Epistles. 
This  is  true,  and  for  the  best  of  reasous.  The  Apocalypse 
was  written  earlier  than  the  Gospel  or  Epistles,  and  be- 
fore the  writer  had  become  so  familiar  with  the  Greek 
language  as  he  was  afterwards.  Again,  almost  every 
sentence  in  the  Apocalypse  is  written  with  particular 
reference  to  some  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  pro- 
phecies, and  of  course  it  takes  a  Hebrew  colouring.  We 
are  led  to  think  that  the  apostle  had  no  book  with  him 
in  his  exile  and  solitude  but  his  Hebrew  Bible ;  that  this 
was  his  constant  meditation,  and  the  whole  train  of  his 
thoughts  was  shaped  and  modified  by  its  language  and 
imagery. 

5.  It  is  said  that  the  Apocalypse  is  not  included  in 
the  most  ancient  Sjrrian  translation.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Syrian  translation  which 
have  been  brought  to  Europe  do  not  contain  this  book. 
But  that  the  book  was  well  known  and  acknowledged 
as  genuine  in  the  Syrian  churches  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  in  the  second  century  it  was  quoted  as 
Scripture  by  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  third  century  its  genuineness  was  vin- 
dicated against  the  attacks  of  Gains  by  Hippolytus,  who 
was  held  in  high  repute  by  the  Syrians;  and  in  the 
fourth  century  it  is  quoted  as  the  work  of  John  by  the 
Sjnnan  saint,  Ephraem.  (Works  of  Ephr.  t.  ii.  p.  332  ; 
iii.  616 ;  and  in  Greek,  ii.  252  ;  iii.  52.) 

The  Syrian  manuscripts  which  do  not  contain  the 
books  were  probably  written  after  the  millennial  con- 
troversy had  made  the  Revelation  distasteful  to  a  power- 
ful party  in  the  church. 

6.  But  the  great,   and   in  fact,   the   only  objection 
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against  the  Revelation,  which  has  had  any  real  import- 
ance, has  always  been  that  which  was  at  first  stated 
by  Dionysius,  namely,  that  it  was  very  obscure,  without 
sense  and  reason ;  as  Dionysius  says,  exceedingly  diflScult 
to  be  interpreted,  and  the  *great  storehouse  from  which 
heretics  and  fanatics  have  drawn  their  inaterials  to 
trouble  the  church  with.  The  want  of  "sense  and 
reason"  belongs  to  the  interpreters,  and  not  to  the 
book.  Obscurity,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  an  attribute 
of  all  prophecy,  and  heretics  and  fanatics  always  lay 
hold  on  the  most  highly  figurative  language,  because 
this  is  the  most  easily  perverted.  Even  allowing  the 
objection  to  be  just  as  it  is  stated,  it  has  but  little  to 
do  with  the  question  of  authorship,  which  is  a  question 
of  fact,  to  be  settled  by  the  appropriate  evidence ;  and 
no  one  has  ever  shown,  or  done  anytning  towards  show- 
ing, that  there  is  anything  in  the  Revelation  so  repugnant 
to  the  known  character  of  John,  that  he  cannot  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  it.  A  writer  is  not 
accountable  for  the  stupidity  of  his  commentators,  nor 
for  the  ignorance  or  wilful  abuse  which  weak  men  and 
bad  men  may  make  of  his  writings.  I  hope  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  darkness,  the  absurdities,  the  mysticism, 
and  fanaticism,  which  have  been  attributed  to  the 
Apocalypse,  no  more  belong  to  it  than  dinginess  belongs 
to  the  clear  blue  sky  when  it  happens  to  be  observed 
through  a  dingy  glass. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  stating  the  whole  ar- 
gument in  respect  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Revelation, 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  attitude  in  which  it  stands 
before  the  Christian  world,  and  because  of  the  many  and 
various  opinions  respecting  it. 

2  H 
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I  would  here  say  to  my  readers,  take  the  book  of 
Revelation,  and  read  it  once  through  without  reference 
to  anything  which  you  have  ever  heard  said  about  it, 
and  without  attempting  to  apply  its  predictions  to  any 
of  the  events  of  history  wilh  which  you  are  familiar- 
Read  it  simply  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  it ;  read  it  as 
a  glowing  description  of  a  series  of  magnificent  pictures 
which  were  passing  before  the  eye  of  the  writer ;  read 
it  for  the  sake  of  throwing  your  soul  into  its  sublime 
acts  of  adoration  of  the  Great  Supreme;  read  it  for 
the  sake  of  becoming  imbued  with  its  spirit,  without 
troubling  yourselves  as  to  the  historical  application 
of  its  symbols ;  and  remember,  while  you  read,  that  it  is 
an  Oriental,  an  Asiatic,  and  a  Hebrew  book.  (On  the 
subject  of  this  chapter,  compare  particularly  the  intro- 
ductions of  Michaelis,  Hug,  and  Home,  among  the  older 
writers ;  and  Stuart,  Guericke,  Duesterdieck,  Alford, 
and  Wordsworth  of  the  more  recent  ones.) 

GENERAL  DESIGN  OF  THE  BOOK. 

When  we  enter  on  the  investigation  of  a  much  dis- 
puted subject,  it  is  very  desirable  to  find  some  common 
ground  on  which  all  agree  and  from  which  we  may  take 
our  departure.  Such  a  common  ground  we  have  even 
in  reference  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Almost  all  interpreters  agree  substantially  in  this: 
namely,  that  it  is  the  general  object  of  this  book  to 
excite  and  encourage  Christians  in  times  of  depression 
and  persecution,  by  disclosing  to  them  the  glories  and 
the  terrors  of  the  invisible  world  ;  to  show  the  dreadful- 
ness  of  the  punishments  which  await  the  enemies  of 
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religion,  and  the  nearness  and  delight  of  the  rewards 
which  await  its  friends ;  and  to  assure  those  who  are 
exposing  themselves  to  suflfering  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
of  the  ultimate  and  complete  triumph  of  this  cause 
over  every  form  of  hostility,  however,  malignant  and 
powerful.  This  was  its  original  and  acknowledged 
purpose,  and  this  purpose  it  has  abundantly  answered 
iii  every  age  of  the  church,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
abuses  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  And  this  is  an 
instance  of  the  care  which  God  takes  to  secure  the 
original  end  for  which  his  institutions  are  designed.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  abuses  of  this  book,  the  church  in 
times  of  distress  has  always  used  it,  as  it  was  designed 
to  be  used,  for  comfort  and  encouragement. 

Diversity  of  opinion  has  arisen  in  making  the  appli- 
cation of  its  symbolic  language  to  particular  events  of 
subsequent  history;  and  the  diversity  has  been  as 
endless  as  the  varieties  of  fancy  and  passion  among  men ; 
and  the  difficulty  and  obscurity  which  envelope  the 
book  arise  from  its  being  read  with  the  idea  that  each 
of  its  symbols  must  be  appropriated  to  some  one 
corresponding  event  of  history ;  and  that  the  book 
is  valuable  only  as  a  collection  of  predictions,  which 
have  had  or  are  to  have  punctual  and  literal  accom- 
plishment. 

That  the  book  contains  much  of  prophecy  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  but  I  apprehend  that  the  idea  of  pro-- 
phecy  as  applied  to  the  Revelation  is  generally  too  literal 
and  narrow ;  that  the  constant  and  anxious  search  for 
the  fulfilment  of  predictions  has  often  prevented  readers 
from  seeing  that  the  book  contains  much,  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  Christian,  which  is  not  prophecy. 
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It  is  desirable  often  to  read  the  book,  and  leave  the 
prophetic  application  of  its  symbols  entirely  out  of  view, 
and  look  at  the  passages  just  as  they  stand — living 
pictures  of  eternal  realities,  which  are  invisible  to  mortal 
eyes — and  endeavour,  at  the  same  time,  to  unfold  their 
more  striking  peculiarities,  and  to  trace  their  connection 
with  the  prophetic  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament. 

INTERPRETATION   OF  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

The  Laws  of  Interpretation,  as  we  say  in  the  Preface, 
are  given  in  the  volume  on  the  Old  Testament.  A  few 
brief  hints  on  the  subject  of  Symbolic  Prophecy  is  ail 
that  can  find  place  here. 

A  symbol  is  the  same  as  a  signal.  From  its  own 
nature  it  can  express  only  a  general  idea,  never  a  spe- 
cific one.  You  see  a  ship  at  sea  with  the  flag  at  half 
mast.  This  gives  you  the  general  idea  that  there  is 
distress  on  board,  but  what  the  distress  is  the  signal 
(or  symbol)  does  not  inform  you.  It  may  be  sickness, 
mutiny,  want  of  provisions  or  water,  a  leak,  or  any 
number  of  different  kinds  of  misfortune,  you  have  no 
idea  which ;  the  single  idea  which  you  get  is  that  the 
people  are  in  distress  and  want  help.  The  symbol  is 
equally  appropriate  to  express  any  of  the  different  sources 
of  calamity,  and  no  more  appropriate  to  express  one 
than  the  other.  Just  so  in  prophecy.  The  mere  appro- 
priateness of  a  symbol  is  no  proof  of  its  application  to  a 
specific  event  in  prophecy,  though  inappropriateness  Ls 
a  decisive  argument  against  its  application. 

The  same  symbols  that  appropriately  represent  the 
calamitous   expedition   of   Xerxes    into    Greece   would 
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also  appropriately  represent  the  calamitous  expedition 
of  Napoleon  into  Russia  ;  the  same  sjnnbols  that  would 
appropriately  represent  the  distress  of  the  French  during 
their  revolution  would  also  be  appropriate  to  the 
Jewish-Roman  war.  To  fix  the  specific  application  of 
symbols,  you  must  always  have,  besides  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  symbols  themselves,  some  localizing  fact 
or  circumstance  which  confines  the  symbols  to  one 
historical  series  of  appropriate  events  rather  than  another. 
Otherwise  all  disputes  about  the  application  of  prophetic 
symbols  is  like  standing  on  shore  and  disputing  about 
the  particular  calamity  on  board  a  ship  at  sea  with  the 
flag  at  half  mast ;  one  affirming  it  is  cholera,  another  that 
it  is  small-pox,  another  that  it  is  mutiny,  another  that  it 
is  want  of  water,  and  none  of  them  knowing  in  the  least 
whereof  they  affirm. 

They  must  hear  directly  from  the  ship  itself  before 
they  can  decide  as  to  the  particular  kind  of  distress 
which  she  is  sufiering. 

It  is  the  neglect  of  this  idea  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
interminable  disputes  about  the  historical  application 
of  prophetic  symbols.  Mere  appropriateness  is  taken 
as  sufficient  ground  for  the  historical  application;  but 
there  are  very  many  diflferent  historical  events  to  which 
the  symbols  are  all  and  equally  appropriate.  The 
particular  localizing  fact  or  circumstance  must  always  be 
first  ascertained. 

Moreover,  a  series  of  symbolic  prophecies  is  like  a 
gallery  of  historical  pictures;  the  pictures  are  hung 
along  upon  the  wall  of  the  room  in  the  order  in  which 
the  events  occurred.  There  is  succession  without  chro- 
nology, order  without  dates,  proximity  in  place  without 
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proximity  in  time.  The  superintendent  of  the  gallery 
hangs  the  pictures  along  close  together,  and  does  not 
leave  spaces  between  the  frames  proportionate  to  the 
intervals  of  time  that  intervened  between  the  transactions 
represented  in  the  several  pictures. 

Now  just  so  is  prophecy  constructed.  Just  such  a 
picture  gallery  are  the  symbolic  prophecies  of  the  Bible ; 
succession  without  chronology,  order  without  dates, 
proximity  in  place  without  proximity  in  time.  A  few 
pictures  have  the  dates  upon  them,  but  a  very  few,  and 
much  fewer  than  is  usually  imagined. 

The  numbers  in  the  symbolic  prophecies  are  them- 
selves symbohc,  and  not  literal.  Thus  in  the  Apocalypse, 
3J,  7,  10,  42,  1250,  are  all  symbolic,  and  not  to  be 
literally  understood.  This  is  fully  proved  and  copiously 
illustrated  in  the  chapter  on  the  Laws  of  Interpretation 
already  referred  to. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 

SPECIAL   APPLICATION   OF   THE   PROPHETIC   SYMBOLS    OF 
THE   APOCALYPSE. 

This  whole  book,  with  its  names  and  imagery,  is  mani- 
festly symbdicaL  Thus  in  iL  6,  14,  20,  Nicolaitans,  or 
Balaamites,  designate  selfish  and  money-loving  ecclesi- 
astics ;  Jezebel,  a  noisy,  licentious  woman,  &a 

In  the  book  two  cities  are  represented  as  being  de- 
stroyed, and  a  third  is  established  on  their  ruins. 

The  first,  Sodom,  is  clearly  pointed  out  to  be  Jeru- 
salem, XL  1,  2,  8,  by  the  mention  of  the  temple  and  the 
Iwly  city — "  where  also  our  Lord  was  crucified."  The 
seven  trumpets,  therefore,  and  chapters  viii-xi.  clearly 
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refer  to  Jerusalem,  or  Jewish  institutions.  This  we  are 
sure  of  on  critical  grounds. 

The  second  city,  Babylon,  is  clearly  pointed  out  to  be 
Rome  (xiiL  18;  xvii.  9,  18).  Six  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  (666)  is  the  sum  of  the  numerals  in  the  Greek  word 
AaT€ivo<;  (lateinos),  meaning  Roman ;  and  the  city  on 
seven  hills,  which  then  ruled  over  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
could  be  no  other  than  Rome.  The  seven  vials  there- 
fore, and  chapters  xiii.-xviii.  plainly  refer  to  Rome,  or 
Roman  institutions.  This  also  we  are  sure  of  on  critical 
grounds.  But  Rome  appears  in  two  forms,  first  as  a 
marine  monster  (xiii.),  then  as  a  woman  sitting  on  a 
scarlet  coloured  beast  (xvii.);  so  that  there  must  be 
two  Romes,  the  Pagan  and  the  Papal.  The  third  city, 
established  on  the  ruins  of  the  two  former,  is  the  New 
Jerusalem,  which  descends  from  God  out  of  heaven 
(xxi.  2).  *  From  this  fact  we  are  also  sure  on  critical 
grounds  that  this  third  city  must  be  symbolical,  and  not 
literal ;  and  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  other  two  also 
are  symbolical  and  not  literal. 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  author  wrote,  the 
purpose  for  which  he  wrote,  and  the  whole  structure  of 
the  work,  show  that  the  three  cities  are  symbolical  of 
the  three  religions  then  contending  for  supremacy ;  the 
first  two  of  which  were  united  against  the  last,  that  is 
Paganism  and  Judaism  were  united  against  Christianity. 

The  general  subject  of  the  prophecy,  then,  is  the  de- 
struction of  the  two  great  antagonistic  powers  of  Chris- 
tianity, persecuting  Judaism  and  persecuting  Paganism, 
and  the  triumph,  and  finally  complete  establishment  of 
the  religion  of  Christ  over  the  whole  world. 

In  accordance  with  the  genius  of  prophecy,  a  full 
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picture  is  given  of  the  then  present  condition  of  things, 
and  the  most  prominent  and  characteristic  points  of  the 
future  are  hastily  but  clearly  sketched. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

Two  dates  assigned  to  it — one  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
the  other  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  External  testimony 
strongest  for  the  latter  date ;  internal  evidence  for  the 
earlier.  Best  statement  of  the  argument  for  the  earlier 
date,  Guericke,  *  Introduction  to  New  Testament,'  and 
Stuart,  *  Introduction  to  Apocalypse.'  Best  for  the  later 
date,  Alford  and  Wordsworth,  Greek  Testament  with 
Notes. 

A  regular  allegorical  poem,  as  well  as  a  book  of  pro- 
phecy. Its  symbols  are  not  confined  to  specific  historic 
events,  but  they  all  have  *' springing  and  germinant 
accomplishment  throughout  many  ages,  the  height  and 
fulness  of  them  "  belonging  to  the  great  final  judgment ; 
like  the  prophecy  against  £dom,  in  Isaiah  xxxiv.  1-8. 
See  especially  vs.  2  and  5. 

The  plan  of  the  Apocalypse  indicated  in  i.  19. 

I.  The  things  which  thou  sees/— the  vision  of  Christ  in 
his  glorified  body  in  the  midst  of  the  churches. 

II.-III.  The  things  which  are — the  condition  of  the 
seven  churches.     Symbolic  as  well  as  literal. 

IV.-XXII.  The  things  which  shall  he  hereafter — the 
Prophetic  Future. 

IV.-VII.  General,  exhibiting  the  forces  on  the  side  of 
the  saints  in  opposition  to  the  persecutors. 

IV.  God  on  his  throne. 

V.  The  Lamb  with  the  book  of  fate. 
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VI.  Seven  seals,  the  methods  by  which  persecutors  in 
all  times  will  be  destroyed;  vs.  1,  2,  the  conqueror; 
vs.  3-5,  war ;  vs.  5,  6,  famine ;  vs.  7,  8,  pestilence  ;  vs. 
9-11,  prayer  of  the  saints  for  the  great  final  judgment, 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  prayer ;  vs.  12-17,  the  great 
final  judgment  itself. 

VII.  Perfect  safety  of  the  saints  amid  all  the  preceding 
judgments. 

VIII.-XI.  Under  the  opening  of  the  seventh  seal, 
the  overthrow  of  the  first  great  persecuting  power,  that 
of  Judaism,  symbolized  by  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  xi. 
1,  2,  8. 

VIII.-IX.  Seven  trumpets,  process  of  the  over- 
throw 

X.  A  magnificent  episode,  limiting  the  time. 

XI.  The  final  result. 

XII.  Birth  and  early  preservation  of  Christianity, 
symbolized  in  the  history  of  the  infancy  and  childhood 
of  Jesus. 

Xin.-XIX.  Overthrow  of  the  second  great  persecuting 
power,  symbolized  by  the  city  of  Kome,  xvii.  18. 

XIII.-XVI.  Overthrow  of  Pagan  Rome,  considered  as 
a  persecuting  power. 

XIII.  The  beast  the  world-power,  as  a  persecutor. 
The  false  prophet,  the  power  of  superstition,  aiding  the 
world-power  in  its  work  of  persecution. 

XIV.  The  Lamb  and  his  forces. 

XV.-XVI.  Seven  vials,  process  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  pagan  persecuting  power. 

XVII.-XIX.  Rome  in  another  form — ^the  persecuting 
Papacy. 

XVII.  The  harlot  riding  on  the  beast,  the  apostate 
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Papal  church,  using  the  world-power  in  aid  of  its  c 
purposes  of  persecution. 

XVIII.-XIX.  Process  and  completeness  of  her  oy 
throw. 

XX.  1-6.  Resurrection  and  judgment  of  the  man 
and  the  persecutors  (see  Daniel  xii.  2).  The  Mil 
nium. 

XX.  7-XXII.  Another  rebellion  and  straggle,  f 
and  complete  triumph  of  good  over  evil — ^the  last  gi 
day  of  judgment. 

APOCRYPHAL  REVELATIONS. 

The  Apocryphal  Revelations,  as  a  general  fact,  are 
poorest  specimens  of  the  Apocryphal  Literature, 
nothing  has  the  human  mind  more  strikin^y  exhibi 
its  own  imbecility  than  in  its  attempts  to  imitate 
counterfeit  the  divine  revelations.     Professor  Stuart 
his  *  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,'  vol.  L  pp.  36-1 
and  475-504,  has  given  an  elaborate  account,  with  sp 
mens,  of  several  of  these  works ;   and  Tischendorf  in 
admirable  manner  published  seven  of  them  at  Leipsi< 
1866,  of  which  the  most  interesting  are,  1,  Revelati 
of  Moses ;    2,  of  Ezra ;   3,  of  Paul ;  and  4,  of  Jo 
all  in  Greek,  and  much  better  edited  than  any  of 
\  preceding  editions. 

Among  the  best  attempts  of  this  sort  are  the  *  Sibyl] 
Oracles,'  the  *  Book  of  Enoch,'  the  '  Second  Book 
Esdras,'  as  it  stands  in  the  Apocrypha  of  our  Engl 
Bibles,  and  the  '  Shepherd'  of  Hermas ;  while  among 
poorest  are  the  four  which  I  have  named  as  publ^ 
by  Tischendorf.     Of  the  *  Shepherd '  of  Hermas  alrei 
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a  sufficient  specimen  has  been  given  in  the  section  on 
the  Apocryphal  Epistles. 

The  'Second  Book  of  Esdras,'  as  it  stands  in  the 
English  Apocrypha,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  two 
chapters  and  the  last  two,  which  are  interpolations  of  a 
later  date,  was  written  very  near  the  time  when  John 
saw  his  *  Apocalypse.'  It  is  one  of  the  best  attempts  at 
apocalyptic  writing  by  an  uninspired  pen,  and  I  earnestly 
commend  it  as  such  to  the  reader's  particular  attention ; 
but  as  it  is  printed  in  all  the  English  Bibles  which  contain 
the  Apocrypha,  there  is  no  necessity  for  making  an  extract 
from  it  here. 

THE  REVELATION  OP  PAUL. 

This  book  was  known  to  Augustin,  who  speaks  of  it  (in 
Joan.  Tract.  98)  with  great  contempt,  affirms  that  no 
church  received  it,  that  it  was  full  of  the  most  foolish 
fables,  and  that  it  professed  to  give  utterance  to  the 
words  which  Paul  himself  said  were  not  lawful  or  possible 
for  man  to  ulter.  The  church  historian  Sozomen,  who 
wrote  somewhat  less  than  a  century  after  Augustin, 
speaks  of  the  book  in  the  following  terms:  "The 
Apocalypse  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  though  rejected  by  the 
ancients,  is  still  esteemed  by  most  of  the  monks.  Some 
persons  affirm  that  the  book  was  found  during  this 
reign  (that  is  of  Theodosius)  by  divine  revelation,  in  a 
marble  box,  buried  beneath  the  soil,-  in  the  house  of 
Paul,  at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia.  I  have  been  informed  that 
this  report  is  false  by  a  presbyter  at  Tarsus,  a  man  of 
very  advanced  age,  as  is  indicated  by  his  grey  hairs. 
He  says  that  the  rumour  was  probably  devised  by 
heretics."     Sozomen,  *  Eccl.  Hist'  vii.  21. 
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The  oldest  manuscript  which  Tischendorf  fiods  is 
the  Codex  Ambrosianus,  which  he  decides  not  to  be 
earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century.  There  are,  however, 
ancient  translations  of  the  book  into  the  Coptic,  Arabic, 
and  Sjniac ;  and  our  American  missionaries  discovered 
at  Oroomiah  a  very  ancient  version  in  laanuscript, 
which  was  skilfully  translated  into  English  by  the  Rev. 
Justin  Perkins,  D.D.,  and  published  in  1865,  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  the  *  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society.'  It  is  from  this  translation  of  Dr.  Perkins  that 
we  make  the  following  extracts : — 


APOCALYPSE   OF   PAUL. 

Bevdation  of  the  holy  Apostle  Paul,  which  was  revealed  to 
him  when  he  ascended  to  the  third  heaven,  and  was 
caught  up  into  Paradise,  and  heard  words  unspeakable. 

*'  A  certain  most  worthy  man  dwelling  in  the  city  of 
Tarsus,  in  the  house  of  the  holy  Paul  the  apostle,  in 
the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  pious  emperor,  and  of  the 
most  illustrious  Gratian,  an  angel  of  the  Lord  was  re- 
vealed to  him,  saying,  Break  up  the  foundation  of  this 
house,  and  what  thou  findest  take  away.  And  the 
man  did  not  understand ;  he  thought  it  was  a  lying 
dream,  and  paid  no  attention.  And  again  he  returned 
to  him  a  second  time  and  urged  him,  saying,  I  say  unto 
thee,  0  man,  pull  down  all  the  foundation  of  this  house 
and  see  everything  that  thou  findest  in  it ;  take  it  and 
make  it  known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  that  they  may 
turn  from  the  evil  way  unto  life. 

"Then  that  man  arose  in  wrath,  and  pulled  down 
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the  building,  and  dug  up  the  foundation,  and  found  a 
box  of  white  glass,  and  in  it  was  that  which  the  saint 
saw  and  wrote,  namely  Paul  the  apostle,  the  blessed 
and  divine,  with  his  sandals  placed  by  the  side  of  this 
Revelation — those  sandals  he  used  to  wear  on  his  feet 
at  the  time  of  prayer — and  his  cloak  folded  up  with 
this  Revelation.  When  he  found  them  he  brought 
them  unto  a  judge,  thinking  there  was  something  of 
gold  within.  And  he  carried  it,  still  sealed,  to  king 
Theodosius;  and  that  faithful  and  righteous  king 
opened  it,  and  he  saw  thus  inscribed  :  Unto  you  I  say, 
O  sinners,  for  your  sake  God  descended  from  heaven, 
and  took  a  body  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  was  hung 
upon  a  tree,  that  he  might  make  you  free  from  sin. 
And  I  sent  unto  you  my  just  and  righteous  servants, 
that  ye  might  turn  unto  the  way  of  truth ;  but  some 
of  them  ye  killed,  and  some  of,  them  ye  stoned,  while 
they  were  preaching  unto  you  the  truth.  But  ye  be- 
lieved not  all  these.  And  I  gave  unto  you  a  sacra- 
ment (mystery)  for  the  repentance  of  life,  and  ye  re- 
pented not.  Now,  understand  and  behold  this  Reve- 
lation, and  repent  of  your  wicked  ways,  and  of  every- 
thing which  is  hateful  in  the  world.  Now  ye  see 
the  torments  which  are  recorded  in  this  Revelation; 
and  every  one  who  tumeth  not  to  the  way  of  repent- 
ance shall  be  thus  tormented.  Hitherto  ye  have  said : 
We  have  not  known.  Now,  behold,  ye  see  everything 
which  is  recorded.  Thus  Christ  gave  this  vision  unto 
the  great  and  blessed  Apostle  Paul ;  who,  so  long  as 
he  was  in  the  world,  taught  and  preached ;  and  now 
also,  in  this  Revelation,  he  hath  made  known  unto 
him  that  the  sons  of  men  should  turn  through  him ; 
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after  his  death  by  this  Bevelation  should  they  be 
structed.  Be  astonished,  O  my  beloved,  at  this  ma 
wonders  1  How  much  he  loved  his  Lord!  And 
concealed  not  from  him  even  one  thing  of  what  1 
place ;  not  in  regard  to  the  righteous,  nor  in  regarc 
the  wicked. 

"  Look  on  this,  O  ye  sons  of  men,  and  see  that  e^ 
thing  which  God  has  created  has  a  zeal  for  him  ; 
the  sons  of  men  forget  him.  It  is  not  proper  thai 
forget  the  long-suffering  of  God  unto  us  every 
Repent,  therefore,  O  sons  of  men ;  for  the  Lore 
merciful  and  of  tender  compassion;  repent  of  j 
wicked  deeds,  and  praise  God  without  ceasing, 
night  and  by  day.  And  more  especially  in  the  er 
ing  and  the  morning  pray  on  account  of  your  sins 
account  of  evil  temptations  and  snares;  for  e^ 
creature  of  God  praises  him  always  in  the  morni 
and  praise  is  becoming  for  him  from  every  one. 
also  necessary  that  we  offer  unto  him  good  wo 
every  one  for  himself  Everything  that  a  man  c 
from  morning  until  evening,  whether  good  or  bad, 
guardian  angel  goes  forth  in  mourning  and  sorrov 
account  of  men,  unto  God,  namely  he  who  presei 
a  mortal  from  all  injuries ;  for  in  the  image  of  Go 
he,  wherefore  the  guardianship  of  the  sons  of  mei 
committed  to  an  angel.  When  the  angel  sees  a  mo 
committing  wickedness  the  angel  is  afraid  of  him ; 
all  the  angels,  guardians  of  the  sons  of  men,  £ 
morning  unto  morning,  go  in  before  God,  and  ev 
thing  that  a  mortal  does  is  known ;  therefore  praye 
appointed  at  that  time,  that  peradventure  at  the  h 
when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  goeth  the  mortal  maj 
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engaged  in  prayer ;  and  they  present  before  him  the 
works  of  man,  whatever  he  doeth,  by  day  and  by 
night.  Kemember  therefore,  O  ye  sons  of  men,  and 
praise  God  all  your  days,  and  especially  at  the  time 
when  the  angels  worship.  For  first  do  the  holy  angels 
run,  that  they  may  reach  that  hour  which  is  appointed 
to  them  for  service,  with  their  companions  and  friends ; 
so  also  we,  the  sons  of  men. 

"  Agaiti,  after  these  things,  I  saw.  one  of  the  spiritual 
ones  coming  unto  me,  and  he  caught  me  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  carried  me  to  the  third  heaven.  And  the 
angel  answered  and  said  unto  me  :  Follow  me,  Paul, 
that  I  may  show  unto  thee  the  place  of  the  saints,  that 
thou;  mayest  know  whither  they  go  when  they  depart 
from  the  world.  Then  I  will  carry  thee  to  the  abyss 
beneath  and  show  thee  the  souls  of  sinners,  where  they 
dwell  after  the  resurrection;  that  thou  mayest  know 
O  Paul,  what  will  be  their  reward.  And  I  followed 
the  angel,  who  made  known  to  me  all  these  things ; 
and  he  carried  me  above,  and  I  looked  upon  the  fir- 
mament of  heaven ;  and  I  saw  that  there  were  there 
principalities  who  had  been  in  the  world  ;  and  there 
were  there  spirits  of  deception,  who  lead  astray  the 
heart  of  the  sons  of  men  from  God  ;  and  there  are  the 
evil  spirits  of  accusation  and  fornication  and  the  love 
of  money,  and  all  those  things  in  which  they  walked ; 
and,  behold,  they  are  gathered  for  witness;  even  all 
the  evil  spirits  that  are  under  heaven.  And  I  saw  there 
angels  in  whom  there  is  no  mercy;  and  their  faces 
were  full  of  wrath ;  every  tooth  they  had  protruded 
from  their  mouths,  and  their  eyes  sparkled  like  light- 
ning; and  the  hair  of  their  heads  was  thick  and  very 
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strong  ;  and  as  it  were  a  flame  of  fire  proceeded  from 
their  mouths.  And  I  inquired  of  the  angel  who  was 
with  me,  and  said  :  What  are  these,  my  Lord  ?  And  he 
said  to  me :  These  are  angels  in  whom  there  is  no 
mercy,  who  are  sent  after  the  souls  of  sinners  and  the 
wicked,  after  those  who  had  not  repentance  before  they 
departed  out  of  the  world  ;  who  did  not  believe  our  God, 
nor  wait  for  his  salvation,  that  there  might  be  unto  them 
a  Helper. 

'*And  I,  Paul,  groaned  and  I  wept.  Then  I  said 
unto  him  :  0  my  Lord,  wilt  thou  not  grant  that  I  may 
see  in  what  manner  the  souls  of  the  righteous  and  of 
the  wicked  depart  out  of  this  world  ?  And  he  said  unto 
me :  Paul,  look  down  and  see  the  thing  which  thou 
requestest.  And  I  looked  and  saw,  and  beheld  one 
of  the  sons  of  men  fallen  nigh  unto  death.  And  the 
angel  said  unto  me  :  This  is  a  just  one  and  righteous 
in  all  his  works.  And  I  saw  everything  which  he  did 
for  God  standing  before  him  in  the  hour  of  his  de- 
parture from  the  world.  Then  I,  Paul,  perceived  that 
he  was  righteous  who  was  now  dying  ;  and  he  found  for 
himself  rest,  even  before  dying.  And  there  approached 
him  wicked  angels  —  when  a  righteous  one  departs 
they  do  not  find  a  place  by  him — and  those  good 
angels  ruled  over  that  righteous  one.  And  they  drew 
out  of  him  the  soul^  while  alluring  it  with  rest ;  and 
again  they  restored  it  to  him,  while  inviting  it  and  say- 
ing :  0  soul,  be  assured,  as  for  this  thy  body,  O  holy 
one,  thou  wilt  return  into  it  in  the  resurrection,  and 
thou  wilt  receive  the  promises  of  the  living  God  with 
all  the  saints.  Then  that  soul  was  carried  from  the 
body ;  and  they  inquired  after  its  health,  as  though  it 
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had  grown  up  with  them,  and  took  delight  with  it  in 
love ;  and  they  said  unto  it :  Blessed  art  thou,  O 
happy  soul,  which  every  day  didst  perform  the  will  of 
God,  and  now  takest  delight  in  pleasures.  And  there 
came  to  meet  it  he  who  was  its  guardian  in  its  life,  and 
said  to  it :  0  soul  of  mine,  be  of  good  courage,  and 
be  joyful,  and  I  will  rejoice  over  thee  that  thou  hast 
done  the  will  of  our  Lord  all  the  days  of  thy  life ;  and 
I  carried  thy  good  works,  by  day  and  by  night,  before 
God.  And  again  I  turned  and  said  to  my  soul:  Do 
not  fear,  in  that  behold  thou  seest  a  place  thou  hast 
never  seen.  And  while  I  was  beholding  these  things, 
that  spirit  was  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  that  it  might 
ascend  to  heaven.  And  there  went  out  to  meet  it 
wicked  powers,  those  that  are  under  heaven.  And 
there  reached  it  the  spirit  of  error,  and  said  :  Whither 
dost  thou  presume,  0  soul  ?  and  art  thou  running  that 
thou  mayest  enter  heaven?  Stop,  that  we  may  see; 
perhaps  there  is  in  thee  something  that  belongs  to  us, 
that  we  may  narrate  a  little.  And  that  soul  was  bound 
there ;  and  there  was  a  fight  between  the  good  angels 
and  the  evil  angels.  And  when  that  spirit  of  decep- 
tion saw,  it  bewailed  with  a  loud  voice  and  said :  Woe 
unto  thee,  O  soul,  that  we  have  found  in  thee  nothing 
of  ours !  and  lo,  all  the  angels  and  the  spirits  are  help- 
ing thee  against  us,  and  behold  these  all  are  with  thee  ; 
thou  hast  passed  out  from  us.  And  there  went  forth 
another  spirit,  the  spirit  of  temper  and  the  spirit  of 
fornication  ;  and  they  came  to  meet  it ;  and  when  they 
saw  it  they  wept  over  it  and  said  :  How  was  this  soul 
escaped  from  us  ?  It  did  the  will  of  God  on  earth,  and 
behold  the  angels  help  it  and  pass  it,  and  pass  it  along 
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from  us.  And  all  the  principalities  and  evil  spirits 
came  to  meet  it,  even  unto  it ;  and  they  did  not  find 
in  it  anything  that  was  from  them  ;  and  they  were  not 
able  to  do  anything  to  it;  and  they  gnashed  their 
teeth  upon  that  soul  and  said  :  How  hast  thou  escaped 
from  us?  And  the  angel  which  conducted  it  in  life 
answered  and  said  unto  them  :  Ketum,  O  ye  mortified 
ones ;  ye  have  no  way  of  access  to  it ;  with  many  arti- 
fices ye  enticed  when  it  was  on  earth,  and  it  did  not 
listen  to  you.  And  after  this  I  heard  the  voice  of 
myriads  of  angels  praising.  God  and  saying  :  Bejoioe 
and  be  glad,  O  soul ;  be  strengthened  and  do  not  fear. 
And  they  marvelled  much  at  the  soul,  when  they  saw 
it  holding  the  seal  of  the  living  God  in  its  hand.  And 
thus  they  were  giving  it  heart  and  saying  :  We  all 
rejoice  over  thee,  that  thou  hast  done  the  will  of  thy 
Lord.  And  they  carried  it  and  placed  it  before  the 
throne  of  the  living  God,  while  they  all  rejoiced  with 
it.  And  there  was  a  great  cessation ;  afterwards  silence 
reigned  for  a  considerable  time.  And  afterwards  the 
angels  ceased,  to  wit,  those  angels  that  worshipped 
before  the  footstool  of  God  with  that  soul.  And  there 
began  the  angel,  who  was  the  guide  of  that  soul,  and 
said :  O  Lord  God,  merciful  and  compassionate,  re- 
member this  soul  and  do  not  forget  it ;  and  do  unto  it 
according  to  the  abundance  of  thy  mercy  and  according 
to  thy  right  judgments.  And  a  voice  was  heard,  say- 
ing :  He  is  just.  And  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  the  same 
which  guided  it  in  life,  said :  I  am  that  spirit  of  life 
that  dwelt  in  it,  and  I  found  to  myself  rest  Do  unto 
it,  0  Lord,  jujcording  to  thy  right  judgments.  And  a 
voice  was  heard,  saying :  As  that  did  not  distress  thee 
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we  will  not  distress  that ;  and  as  it  showed  mercy  we 
also  will  show  unto  it  mercy.  And  they  committed  it 
to  Michael,  the  chief  of  the  angels,  the  same  who 
stands  at  the  door  of  life ;  and  he  commanded  it  that 
it  should  carry  it  to  Paradise,  to  remain  until  the  day 
on  which  it  shall  return  to  its  body,  in  the  resurrection  ; 
and  it  shall  take  delight  with  its  body,  in  that  ever- 
lasting bliss  and  delight  with  the  saints.  And  after 
this  I  heard  a  voice,  saying:  Eighteous  art  thou,  O 
Lord,  and  very  right  thy  judgments,  and  with  thee 
there  is  no  partiality.  This  was  the  voice  of  the  mjniads 
of  the  adoring  Cherubim  and  the  holy  Seraphim.  And 
I  saw  twenty-nine  aged  ones,  who  were  adoring  and 
praising  and  saying:  Thou  art  righteous,  0  Lord,  and 
very  right  are  thy  judgments,  and  there  is  not  with 
thee  partiality ;  and  thou  rewardest  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  works.  And  the  angel  who  was  with  me 
answered  and  said  :  Dost  thou  know,  Paul  ?  every  man 
who  doeth  good  findeth  for  himself  rest  when  he  goetli 
out  from  the  world  ;  and  everything  excellent  and  good 
is  rewarded. 

"  And  the  angel  said :  Look  down,  Paul,  and  see. 
And  I  looked  down  and  saw,  and  behold  another  soul 
departing  from  the  body.  And  I  said  unto  him,  O  my 
Lord,  whose  soul  is  this  ?  And  he  said  unto  me :  Know 
thou  that  this  man  was  wicked ;  and  he  provoked  God 
by  day  and  by  night,  while  he  said.  There  is  nothing 
else  for  us  in  the  world,  except  that  we  eat  and  drink 
ynih  the  young.  For  who  has  gone  down  to  hell  and 
come  back,  or  told  us  that  there  is  a  judgment  ?  And 
I  saw  that  bitter  hour  ;  and  I  saw  all  his  wickedness 
coming  before  him  and  after  him,  while  it  encompassed 
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him  before  his  eyes ;  and  I  saw  that  hour  embitterec 
him  from  the  judgment  that  was  to  come.  And  t 
man  was  saying :  O  that  I  had  not  been  bom, 
brought  forth  in  the  world  1  And  I  saw  that  the  ^ 
angels  descended  to  meet  him,  and  they  looked  u 
him  and  saw  darkness  encompassing  him  round  ab 
and  the  foul  odour  of  his  evil  deeds,  so  that  they  cc 
not  come  nigh  unto  him ;  and  there  came  also  tl 
evil  angels.  When  that  soul  saw  both  parties  it 
shaken.  And  those  good  angels  saw  that  it  had  not 
good  work ;  and  when  they  fled  away  from  it  those 
angels  took  the  rule  over  it  and  pulled  it  out  in  se^ 
anger  and  haste.  And  when  it  went*  out,  they  tur 
it  back  three  times,  saying  unto  it :  Look,  O  misen 
soul,  upon  thy  body,  and  think  of  thy  house  ;  as  £ 
that  from  which  thou  depar,test,  again  wilt  thou  ret 
unto  it  in  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  and  thou  will 
recompensed  all  that  is  proper,  for  thy  wickedness." 
This  book  is  of  a  much  later  period,  and  altoge 
inferior  to  the  second  book  of  Esdras;  and  by  tal 
the  two  and  comparing  them  together,  and  then  c 
paring  both  with  the  genuine  Revelation  of  John, 
reader  has  the  means  of  forming  his  own  opinion  £ 
the  character  of  these  Revelations  respectively. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

HEBREW  AND  PAGAN  PROPHETS,  OR  BIBLE  PROPHECIES 
AND  CLASSICAL  ORACLES. 

In  connection  with  the  Revelation  of  John  and  the 
Apocryphal  Revelations,  it  seems  desirable  also  to  see 
what  can  be  offered  in  this  department  by  the  most 
cultivated  nations  of  pagan  antiquity.  The  Classical 
Oracles  are  very  different  from  the  Apocryphal  Revela- 
tions, and  equally  different  from  the  divine  prophecies 
which  we  have  in  the  Bible.  Let  us  see  how  the  case 
stands  between  them. 

All  early  nations  have  had  their  prophets ;  but  the 
affirmative  to  the  question — have  there  been  false  pro- 
phets ?  is  not  of  course  the  negative  to  the  question — 
have  there  been  true  prophets  ?  Rather,  the  universality 
of  the  false  proves  the  necessity  and  actual  existence  of 
the  true ;  for  there  is  no  feeling  of  human  nature  so 
universal  as  that  which  induces  all  men  in  every  age  to 
look  for  prophecy,  which  has  not  something  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  God  of  nature  to  correspond  to  it. 
That  disposition  to  worship,  which  so  universally  leads 
uninstructed  nations  to  idolatry,  proves  that  the  neces- 
sity of  rehgion  is  founded  deep  in  human  nature,  and  is 
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a  strong  presutuptive  argument  that  there  is  a  tee  n- 
Itgioo  adapted  to  this  want  of  the  human  soel,  aotl  a 
true  God  worthy  of  the  love  and  homage  of  men.  Tlie 
eye  presuppn^es  light,  the  sen^e  of  smell  fragrance;  mi 
every  riatnral  desire  has  in  nature  its  appropriate  object 
of  giBtification, 

The  queation  is  not— whether  there  have  heen  proph^ 
amonnp  the  pagan  nations?  but  whether  the  prophets af 
the  heathen  and  of  the  Bible  are  alike  ?  or  whether  tk 
difference  between  them  m  so  great  as  to  render  it im- 
possible  to  ascribe  their  prophetic  power  to  the  sam^ 
source  ? 

llie  Bible  continually  and  e^nestly  asserts  that  then; 
ig  a  difference,  and  that  this  difference  is  so  marW* 
that  no  one  who  has  had  opportunity  for  observine  i* 
excusable  for  confounding  the  one  with  the  other,  l^t 
us  look  at  the  matter  as  it  actually  existed, 

HEBREW  AND  PAGAbT  RELIGIONS. 

The  Hebrews  were  the  ooly  people  of  the  ancieEt 
world  who  acknowledged  and  worshipped  one  spirituil 
<  Tod,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe.  To  sustain 
their  attachment  to  this  simple  and  pure  faith  in  the 
midst  of  surrounding  idolatry,  there  existed  among  theiUj 
in  addition  to  the  Levites,  who  were  set  apart  for  the 
same  purpose,  an  order  of  raen  called  prophets^  to  whom 
the  will  of  their  God  was  supposed  to  be  made  known 
by  immediate  revelation.  It  was  their  business  to  en- 
courage the  people  in  their  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  to 
instruct  them  when  they  erred,  and  to  warn  them  wben 
they  went  astray.     In  order  to  prove  the  validity  of  their 
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claims  to  divine  inspiration,  they  professed  to  predict 
future  events  which  no  human  sagacity  could  foresee,  and 
to  work  miracles  which  no  human  power  could  eflFect. 

The  surrounding  nations  worshipped  idols,  and  they 
also  had  prophets  who  professed  to  be  inspired  by  those 
false  deities.  The  Gentiles  all  acknowledged  the  God 
of  the  Hebrews  to  be  really  a  God,  and  their  prophets 
to  be  truly  prophets  ;  but  the  difference  consisted  in  this, 
that  while  the  Hebrews  affirmed  their  God  to  be  the 
only  true  God,  and  their  prophets  the  only  true  prophets, 
the  Gentiles  merely  claimed  that  their  gods  were  equal 
to  Jehovah,  and  their  prophets  equal  to  the  prophets  of 
Jehovah  (1  Kings  xx.  28).  The  God  of  the  Hebrews, 
in  many  passages  of  the  Bible,  reproves  the  pagan 
nations  for  this  their  error,  and  calls  upon  them  to  re- 
nounce it.  For  example,  in  the  forty-fifth  chapter  of 
Tsaiah — after  a  very  circumstantial  prediction  respecting 
Cyrus,  in  which  that  monarch  is  called  by  name,  and 
his  various  achievements  are  particularly  described,  at 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  his  birth — the 
God  of  the  Hebrews  is  represented  as  declaring  that  he 
had  uttered  this  prediction  for  the  express  purpose  of 
showing  to  Cyrus  that  Jehovah,  the  Self-Existent,  the 
Everlasting  God,  was  the  God  of  Israel  (Isaiah  xlv.  1-7). 

He  then  contrasts  his  creative  power,  his  open,  frank 
declarations,  and  his  undeviating  truth,  with  the  crooked 
cunning  and  falsehood  of  the  pagan  deities  (vs.  18,  19). 
Finally,  he  calls  all  nations  to  come  together,  and, 
before  them  all,  appeals  to  this  prophecy  as  an  instance 
of  foreknowledge  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
heathen  prophets,  and  a  triumphant  proof  that  he  alone 
is  the  true  God,  and  his  prophets  the  only  true  prophets 
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(vs.  20-22).      It  will  be  my  object  in  this  chapter 
follow  out  the  train  of  thought  here  suggested,  and  I 
contrasting  the  Hebrew  with  the  heathen  prophets,  ^ 
show  that  the  former  only  have  a  just  claim  to  divii 
inspiration. 

PROPHETS  OF  ANCIENT   GREECE. 

The  Grecians  were  the  most  celebrated  for  learning  ai 
refinement  of  all  the  ancient  nations,  and  the  epistles 
Paul  contain  frequent  allusions  to  the  fame  of  th( 
wisdom.  The  Greeks  had  their  prophets,  and  to  the 
the  Greek  moralists,  lawgivers,  and  magistrates  sa 
mitted  the  most  important  questions,  and  their  decisio 
were  considered  sacredly  binding  by  this  polished  ai 
philosophical  people.  The  prophets  of  ancient  Gree< 
then,  being  the  best  which  the  heathen  world  can  funm 
will  be  selected  as  the  subjects  of  comparison  with  t 
prophets  of  the  Bible. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  make  the  comparison  i 
himself,  I  will  attempt  to  give  a  brief  and  faithful  d 
scription  of  the  Greek  prophets  as  represented  by  t 
Greek  historians,  and  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  as  th< 
are  represented  in  the  Bible. 

There  can  surely  be  no  objection  to  this  mode  of  i 
vestigating   the  subject ;    for  it  allows  each  nation 
give  its  own  account  of  those  for  whom  it  claims  divii 
inspiration,  and  to  whom  it  attributes  a  knowledge 
future  events. 

There  was  one  class  of  sacred  persons  among  tl 
ancient  Greeks  called  theomantes,  who  may,  in  son 
respects,  be  compared  with  the  Hebrew  prophet 
They   seem    to   have   united  in   their  occupation    tl 
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character  of  itinerant  preacher  and  fortune-teller ;  for 
they  rambled  through  the  country,  giving  people  advice 
in  regard  to  their  moral  duties,  chanting  passages  of  the 
poets,  and  pretending  to  lay  open  the  secrets  of  futurity. 
But  they  never  ventured  on  predictions  till  after  offer- 
ings had  been  made  and  certain  prescribed  ceremonies 
accurately  performed — the  common  expedient  of  all 
impostors  to  conceal  the  artifices  by  which  they  dupe 
vulgar  credulity. 

Poorly  qualified  as  these  theomantes  were  for  religious 
teachers,  it  was  to  them  alone  that  the  common  people 
of  this  celebrated  nation  could  look  for  spiritual  guidance. 
None  of  their  instructions  have  descended  to  our  times. 
(Compaxe  Eichhorn's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
in  German,  preface  to  vol  iv.) 


GREEK  ORACLES. 

Those,  however,  who  can  more  properly  be  compared 
with  the  Hebrew  prophets,  were  the  attendants  on  the 
various  oracles.  These  separated  themselves  from  all 
human  society  and  withdrew  to  some  solitude,  where  a 
thick  wood,  a  craggy  mountain,  a  waterfall,  or  a  dark 
cave,  might  awaken  the  awe  of  their  superstitious 
countrymen,  and  impose  upon  them  the  belief  that 
there  was  the  residence  of  some  pagan  deity.  There 
they  lived  in  mysterious  retirement,  and  pretended  to 
hold  intercourse  with  the  invisible  world.  Thither  must 
all  repair  who  wished  to  consult  them;  and  no  one 
could  obtain  an  answer  to  his  inquiries  till  he  had  pre- 
sented gifts  to  the  god  of  the  place,  and  passed  through 
various  ceremonies,  all  calculated  to  put  him^  in  such  a 
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State  of  shuddering  apprehension  as  would  prevent 
detecting  an  imposition,  or  suspecting  the  artifice 
which  he  was  made  the  dupe.  The  responses  were  1 
given,  artfully  expressed  in  hexameter  verse  by  p 
hired  for  that  purpose ;  but  their  language  in  so  cho 
that  it  is  always  more  or  less  equivocal  and  often  u 
telligible.  Many  of  these  oracles  or  prophecies  1 
been  preserved  by  the  Greek  historians,  though  no 
writers,  when  they  profess  to  record  the  same  oracle,  < 
give  it  in  precisely  the  same  words. 

We  have  enough  of  these  remains  to  enable  w 
form  an  estimate  of  the  subjects  which  were  usu 
laid  before  the  Greek  prophets,  and  of  the  mannei 
which  they  disposed  of  them.  Religion  or  mors 
is  very  seldom  mentioned.  They  were  principally 
cupied  about  public  enterprise,  emigrations,  wars, 
controversies  between  states  and  individuals.  W 
disputes  were  to  be  settled  by  them,  they  were  o 
bribed  by  one  party  to  give  sentence  against  the  otl 
if  they  desired  to  keep  in  favour  with  both,  they  w< 
procrastinate  and  evade  the  question.  When  the  ii 
of  public  enterprises  was  demanded,  they  someti 
learned  from  men  of  experience  in  public  afifairs  v 
reply  it  would  be  most  safe  to  give ;  or  their  ansi 
were  so  artfully  couched  that  they  could  bear  oppc 
meanings.  If  these  expedients  failed,  they  referred 
inquirer  to  the  superstitious  arts  of  magic  and  astrolo 
or  they  evaded  the  point  by  raillery,  and  insteac 
instructing  by  prophecy,  amused  or  irritated  by  sarca 
and  when  every  source  of  cunning  was  exhausted,  t 
would  say  that  their  god  was  angry  and  refused 
answer.     What  is  remarkable  in  all  their  prophe 
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is,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  have  any  good  moral  tendency. 
Virtue  is  not  rewarded,  nor  vice  punished.  Power  is 
flattered,  however  unjust ;  and  weakness  is  left  unpro- 
tected, however  innocent.  The  grossest  idolatry  is 
always  inculcated  ;  and  in  many  instances  the  horrid 
superstition  of  sacrificing  human  beings  to  the  infernal 
gods  is  expressly  enjoined. 

An  extravagant  pecuniary  reward  was  generally  the 
only  condition  on  which  these  pretended  prophecies 
could  be  obtained. 

Every  part  of  this  description  of  the  Greek  prophets 
can  be  verified  by  quotations  from  the  Greek  historians. 
(Compare  Potter  s  *  Antiquities  of  Greece,'  Book  ii.  chap. 
742.) 

ORACLES  OF  APOLLO  AND  TROPHONIUS. 

It  is  obvious  from  history  that  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Greek  oracles  owed  their  celebrity 
to  exhilarating  or  stupefying  gases  issuing  from  sub- 
terranean caverna  Of  all  the  oracles  of  ancient  Greece, 
none  was  more  confided  in  than  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
The  manner  of  its  discovery  is  thus  related  by  Diodorus 
Siculus  (Book  xvi.) :  "  Upon  Mount  Parnassus,  where 
goats  were  wont  to  feed,  there  was  a  deep  cavern 
with  a  small  narrow  mouth,  to  which  when  any  of 
the  goats  approached,  they  began  immediately  to  leap 
after  a  most  unusual  and  antic  manner,  uttering  strange 
and  unheard-of  sounds.  The  goatherd  observing  this, 
and  wondering  what  could  be  the  cause  of  it,  went 
himself  to  view  the  cavern,  whereupon  he  also  was 
seized  with  a  like  fit  of  madness,  leaping  and  dancing, 
and  foretelling  things  to  come." 


.  1 
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The  effect  of  this  gas  on  the  officiating  priestefl 
thus  described  by  Archbishop  Potter  in  the  work  abre 
quoted:  *'She  was  no  sooner  inspired,  but  she  b€ 
immediately  to  swell  and  foam  at  the  mouth,  tea 
her  hair,  cutting  her  flesh,  and  in  all  her  other  behav: 
appearing  like  one  frantic  and  distracted."  In  s< 
instances  the  paroxysm  was  so  violent  as  to  occai 
immediate  death. 

Pausanias  informs  us  that  "  he  who  desired  to  con 
the  oracle  of  Trophonius's  cave,  at  Lebadea  in  Bcb< 
was  obliged  to  undergo  various  preparatory  ceremoi 
which  continued  through  several  days.  He  was  to  pu 
himself  by  various  methods,  and  to  offer  sacrificet 
many  different  deities ;  he  was  then  conducted  by  ni 
to  a  neighbouring  river,  where  he  was  anointed 
washed ;  he  afterwards  drank  of  the  waters  of  for 
Ailness,  that  his  former  cares  might  be  buried,  anc 
the  waters  of  remembrance,  that  he  might  forget  not! 
of  what  he  was  to  see.  The  cave  was  surrounded 
a  wall ;  it  resembled  an  oven ;  was  four  cubits  wide  i 
eight  deep  ;  it  was  descended  by  a  ladder  ;  and  he  i 
went  down  carried  with  him  cakes  made  of  honey ;  wl 
he  was  got  down  he  was  made  acquainted  with  f uturi 
(See  Beloe's  *  Herodotus,'  vol  i.  p.  36.) 

He  was  always  pale  and  dejected  on  his  return,  j 
thence  it  became  proverbial  to  say  of  a  melancholy  m 
that  he  had  consulted  the  oracle  of  Trophonius. 

It  was  in  contrast  with  oracles  such  as  these  t 
Jehovah  declares,  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret,  in  a  cL 
place  of  the  earth ;  and  in  contrast  with  the  diflSct 
of  obtaining  the  oracular  responses,  and  their  an 
guous  and  unintelligible  language  when  obtained  (wh 
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we  shall  now  proceed  to  notice),  that  he  makes  the 
additional  declarations  :  I  said  not  to  the  seed  of  Jacobs 
seek  ye  me  in  vain.  I  the  Lord  speak  righteousness^  I 
declare  things  that  are  right :  that  is,  as  Bishop  Lowtli 
translates  it,  ''I  speak  truth  and  give  direct  answers." 
(Isa.  xlv.  19.) 

The  time  of  consulting  the  Delphic  oracle  was  origin- 
ally only  during  one  month  of  the  year,  and  generally 
on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month,  that  being  considered 
Apollo's  birthday ;  and  when  responses  were  given  most 
frequently,  they  could  never  be  obtained  oftener  than 
once  a  mouth. 

"  Whoever  went  to  consult  the  oracle,"  says  Potter, 
"  was  required  to  make  large  presents  to  the  god,  where- 
by it  came  to  pass  that  this  temple,  in  riches,  splendour, 
and  magnificence,  was  superior  to  almost  all  others  in  the 
world  ...  It  was  the  custom  also  to  oflfer  sacrifices  to 
Apollo,  in  which,  except  the  omens  were  favourable, 
the  prophetess  would  not  give  an  auswer.  At  the 
sacrifices  there  were  five  priests  that  assisted  the  pro- 
phets, and  another  priest  also  that  assisted  the  pro- 
phetess in  managing  the  oracle."  (Potter's  'Antiquities 
of  Greece,'  Book  ii.  chap.  9.) 

As  those  priests  were  the  sole  judges  of  the  omens,  it 
was  very  easy  for  them  to  evade  every  question  re- 
specting which  it  might  be  inexpedient  for  them  to 
commit  themselves. 

Among  the  presents  which  Croesus  sent  to  this  oracle, 
Herodotus  (B.  i.  c.  50,  51)  enumerates  the  following: 
"  One  hundred  and  seventeen  tiles  of  gold,  four  of  which 
were  of  the  purest  gold,  each  weighing  one  talent  and  a 
half ;  the  rest  of  inferior  quality,  but  of  the  weight  of 
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two  talents ;  also  a  Hon  of  pure  gold,  weighing  1 
talents ;  two  large  vessels  or  goblets,  one  of  gold  ajid  1 
other  of  silver,  the  former  weighing  nearly  nine  talei 
and  the  latter  containing  six  hundred  amphorae ; 
female 'statue  of  gold,  three  cubits  high,"  and  noa 
other  things  of  equal  value. 

To  the  oracle  of  Amphiarus  in  Thebes  he  also  8< 
''  a  shield  of  solid  gold,  with  a  strong  spear  made  i 
tirely  of  gold,  both  shaft  and  head.     These   were 
(continues  Herodotus),  within  my  memory,  preserved 
Thebes,  in  the  temple  of  the  Ismenian  Apollo." 

They  who  consulted  this  oracle  of  Amphiarus  W( 
to  abstain  from  wine  for  three  days,  and  from  all  nouri 
ment  for  twenty-four  hours.  They  then  sacrificed  a  ra 
on  the  skin  of  which  they  lay  down  to  sleep,  a 
received  responses  in  their  dreams. 


,^ 


CHARACTER  OF   THE  ORACULAR  RESPONSES. 

The  general  character  of  the  oracular  responses 
described  by  the  pagan  Cicero,  with  entire  fidelity, 
the  following  paragraph  from  his  work  *  De  Divinatioi 
(ii.  56). 

*'  But  now  I  come  to  thee,  sacred  Apollo,  who  dwell 
at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  whence  first  proceeded  i 
wild  and  superstitious  sound.*  For  Chrysippus  1 
filled  a  whole  volume  with  thy  oracles,  partly  false, 
I  think  ;  and  sometimes  true  by  mere  accident,  as 
frequently  so  happens  in   other  cases ;  and  sometin 

*  Bed  jam  ad  to  venio, 
Sancte  Apollo,  qui  umbilicum  certum  terraram  obsides, 
Unde  superstitiosa  primum  BSBva  evasit  vox  fera. 
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enigmatical  and  obscure,  so  that  the  interpreter  needs 
to  be  interpreted,  and  the  response  referred  back  to 
the  oracle ;  and  often  purposely  and  artificially  am- 
biguous. For  when  this  response  came  to  the  richest 
king  of  Asia, '  Croesus  by  crossing  the  Halys  shall  destroy 
a  great  power,'  he  supposed  that  he  was  to  destroy  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  but  he  destroyed  his  own.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  event,  therefore,  the  oracle 
would  have  remained  true." 

Herodotus  informs  us  (B.  i.  c.  91)  that  when  CroBSUs, 
after  his  defeat,  made  complaint  to  the  priestess  of 
Apollo  that  she  had  deceived  him  in  the  oracle  referred 
to  in  this  passage  of  Cicero,  she  replied,  '*  That  Croesus 
was  not  justified  in  his  complaints  ;  for  Apollo  had 
declared,  that  if  he  made  war  against  the  Persians  a 
mighty  empire  would  be  overthrown ;  the  real  purport 
of  which  communication,  if  he  had  been  anxious  to 
understand,  it  became  him  to  have  inquired  whether 
the  god  alluded  to  his  empire  or  to  the  empire  of 
Cyrus ;  but  that  not  understanding  the  reply  which  had 
been  made,  nor  condescendiog  to  make  a  second  inquiry, 
he  had  been  himself  the  cause  of  his  own  misfortune." 
By  this  evasion  the  unfortunate  king  found  that  he 
had  been  outwitted,  and  was  obliged  to  submit  in  silence. 

To  illustrate  still  further  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
which  were  usually  laid  before  the  Greek  prophets,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  disposed  of  them,  the  follow- 
ing examples  are  selected  from  Herodotus. 

"  On  a  certain  occasion  the  Lacedaemonians,"  says  Hero- 
dotus, '*  dissatisfied  with  the  languor  and  inactivity  of 
peace,  and  conceiving  themselves  in  all  respects  superior 
to  the  Tegeans,  they  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  concern- 
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ing  the  entire  conquest  of  Arcadia.  The  Fjrthian  tl 
answered  them  : — 

Ask  ye  Arcadia  ?  'tiB  a  bold  demand, 
A  roagh  and  hardy  race  defend  the  land. 
Rcpnlsed  by  them,  one  only  boon  you  g^in, 
'  With  frequent  foot  to  dance  on  Tegea's  plain, 

'  And  o'er  her  fields  the  meas*ring  cord  to  strain.* 

**No  sooner  had  the  LacedsBmonians  received  tl 
reply  than,  leaving  the  other  parts  of  Arcadia  una 
lested,  they  proceeded  to  attack  the  Tegeans,  canyi 
a  quantity  of  fetters  with  them.  They  relied  on  t 
evasive  declaration  of  the  oracle,  and  imagined  th 
they  should  infallibly  reduce  the  Tegeans  to  servitac 
They  engaged  them  and  were  defeated :  as  many  as  w€ 
taken  captive  were' loaded  with  the  fetters  which  thei 

'  selves  had  brought,  and  were  thus  employed  in  laborio 

service  in  the  fields  of  the  Tegeans."     (B.  i.  c.  66.) 

The  Lacedaemonians,  after  having  been  repeated 
defeated  by  the  Tegeans,  again  sent  to  consult  tl 
Delphic   oracle.      ''The   Pjrthian  (says   Herodotus)  i 

1  sured  them  of  success  if  they  brought  back  the   ba 

of  Orestes,   son  of  Agamemnon.      Unable   to  discov 

i\  his  tomb,  they  sent  a  second  time  to  inquire  concemii 

. '  the  place   of  his  interment.     The  following  was   tl 

,/  oracular  communication : — 

/ 

■f  A  plain  within  the  Arcadian  land  I  know, 

^  Wlicre  double  winds  with  forced  exertion  blow, 

.'/  Where  form  to  form  with  mutual  strength  replies, 

And  ill  by  other  ills  supported  lies : 
.'  That  earth  contains  the  great  Atrides*  son ; 

Take  him  and  conquer  :  Tegea  then  is  won." 

■',  *  The  above  is  Beloe's  translation.    Literally  rendered,  the  latter  n 

of  the  oracle  reads  thus  :  '*  But  I  will  not  refuse  you.  I  will  giant  j 
to  dance  on  Tegea,  struck  with  your  feet,  and  to  aUot  the  fine  soil  wi 
the  cord.'' 
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I  give  the  oracle  in  the  translation  of  Beloe,  but  the 
last  line,  on  which  the  import  of  the  whole  depends, 
literally  rendered,  reads  thus  : — 

Having  taken  him  (that  is,  the  body  of  Orestes),  (hou 
shaU  be  a  hdper  of  Tegea, 

"  The  Lacedaemonians  were  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
ever  in  respect  to  the  place  where  they  might  find  the 
body  of  Orestes,  but  they  continued  their  search  for 
it  without  intermission.  At  length  one  of  their  distin- 
guished countrymen,  named  Lichas,  being  in  Arcadia 
on  public  business,  and  happening  to  visit  a  smith 
at  his  forge,  observed  with  particular  curiosity  the 
process  of  working  the  iron.  The  man  took  notice  of 
his  attention,  and  desisted  from  his  labour.  Stranger 
of  Sparta  (said  he),  you  seem  to  admire  the  art  which 
you  contemplate ;  but  how  much  more  would  you  be 
excited  if  you  knew  all  that  I  am  able  to  communi- 
cate !  Near  this  place,  as  I  was  sinking  a  well,  I  found 
a  coffin  seven  cubits  long.  I  never  believed  that  men 
were  formerly  of  larger  dimensions  than  at  present ; 
but  when  I  opened  it  I  discovered  a  body  equal  in 
length  to  the  coffin.  I  correctly  measured  it,  and  re- 
placed it  where  I  found  it. 

"  Lichas,  after  hearing  this  relation,  was  induced  to 
believe  that  this  was  the  body  of  Orestes,  concerning 
which  the  oracle  had  spoken.  He  was  further  per- 
suaded when  he  recollected  that  the  bellows  of  the 
smith  might  intimate  the  two  winds ;  the  anvil  and  the 
hammer  might  express  one  form  opposing  another ;  the 
iron  also  which  was  beaten  might  signify  ill  succeeding 
ill,  rightly  conceiving  that  the  use  of  iron  operated  to 
the  injury  of  mankind. 

2  K 
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*'The  Spartans  by  stratagem  got  possession  of  tbe 
bones,  and  Tegea  was  conquered."  (Herodotus,  B.  i. 
c.  68.) 

Both  the  above  oracles,  particularly  in  the  original 
Greek,  are  entirely  ambiguous^  and  would  have  been 
equally  true  in  each  case,  whether  tbe  Spartans  or 
Tegeans  had  conquered.  They  also  sanction  glaring 
injustice,  for  it  ia  not  even  intimated  to  the  Spartans 
that  their  projected  unprovoked  attack  on  the  peace- 
ful Tegeans,  for  the  sake  of  robbing  them  of  their 
lands  and  making  them  slaves,  was  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  right  Nor  does  the  historian  himself 
seem  to  think  it  wrong  for  the  Spartans  to  make  war 
because  they  were  tired  of  peace,  nor  a  defect  in  the 
oracle  that  it  has  nothing  to  say  on  tbe  subject  of 
moral  obligation.  Politics,  and  not  religion,  war  and 
revenge,  not  peace  and  good-will,  were  the  topics  most 
acceptable  to  the  prophets  of  ancient  Greece. 

Herodotus  also  (B.  vii.  c.  140-142)  details  the  oracles 
given  to  the  Athenians  respecting  the  issue  of  the  Persian 
invasion,  and  also  several  others  in  diflferent  parts  of  his 
history.  They  are  all  of  the  same  general  character  with 
those  already  described.  * 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Greek  oracles  were  fre- 
quently bribed  by  public  men  to  give  such  answers  as 
would  promote  their  own  schemes.  Plutarch  informs 
us,  in  his  life  of  Themistocles,  that  this  general,  "  per- 
ceiving that  he  could  not,  by  the  force  of  human  rea- 
son, prevail  with  the  multitude,  set  his  machinery  to 
work  as  a  poet  would  do  in  a  tragedy,  and  had  recourse 
to  prodigies  and  oracles;"  and  Demosthenes  publicly 
complained  that  the  Delphic  oracle,  being  bribed   by 
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"Philip, phUipized,  "He  put  the  Thebans  in  mind  of 
Epaminondas,  and  the  Athenians  of  Pericles,  how  they 
reckoned  such  things  (as  oracles  and  prodigies)  the 
mere  pretexts  of  cowai-dice,  and  pursued  the  plan 
which  their  reason  had  dictated."  (Plutarch's  'Life  of 
Demosthenes.') 

Such  was  the  estimation  in  which  the  Greek  oracles 
were  held  by  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Greeks  them- 
selves. A.nd  do  you  not,  in  this  description  of  the 
Greek  prophets,  as  given  by  the  Greek  historians,  plainly 
discover  all  the  features  of  selfishness,  imposture,  and 
crime? 

How  easy  for  these  pretended  prophets  to  deceive, 
if  they  chose ;  and  how  much  their  whole  system  of 
operations  appears  like  an  attempt  to  conceal  a  profitr 
able  fraud!  Doubtless  the  phenomena  known  in  mo- 
dem times  as  mesmerism,  clairvoyance,  and  spiritism, 
had  much  to  do  with  the  workings  and  the  success  of 
the  ancient  oracles. 

Surely,  **they  have  no  knowledge  that  set  up  the 
wood  of  their  graven  image,  and  pray  unto  a  god  that 
cannot  save.  He  feedeth  on  ashes ;  a  deceived  heart 
hath  turned  him  aside,  that  he  cannot  deliver  his  soul, 
nor  say,  is  there  not  a  lie  in  my  right  hand  ?"  (Isaiafe 
xlv.  20.) 

MANNERS  AND  CHARACTER  OP  THE  HEBREW  PROPHETS. 

From  this  scene  of  pagan  imposture  and  credulity 
let  us  now  turn  to  the  prophets  of  the  Bible.  In  every 
respect  we  find  them  the  reverse  of  those  just  described. 
They  sought  no  concealment,  and  affected  no  mystery  ; 
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but  mingled  with  society,  and  lived  generally  like  other 
men.  They  were  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  accessible 
to  such  as  craved  their  advice ;  and  this  they  freely  im- 
parted without  exacting  gifts  to  gratify  their  own  avarice^ 
or  requiring  ceremonies  to  work  on  the  fears  of  those 
who  consulted  them.  No  arts  were  resorted  to  to 
deceive  others  into  a  mysterious  dread  of  their  sacred- 
ness.  It  is  true  that  they  sometimes  used  striking 
symbolic  representations,  but  it  was  to  awaken  the 
attention  of  a  sensual  and  thoughtless  people  to  listen  to 
their  instructions.     (Isaiah  xx.  2-4.) 

They  were  sometimes  seen  in  the  habiliments  of 
mourning;  but  it  was  to  manifest  the  depth  of  the 
grief  they  felt  for  the  sin  and  the  obstinancy  of  their 
nation. 

In  their  prophecies  there  was  neither  artifice^  evasion, 
nor  ambiguity;  but  they  were  prompt,  direct,  and 
decisive.  On  all  occasions  of  great  public  interest  they 
were  seen  in  the  most  frequented  places,  enforcing 
their  instructions  with  the  most  sincere  and  impassioned 
eloquence  upon  the  listening  throngs  who  surrounded 
them.  These  public  addresses  they  frequently  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  we  have  them  in  every  form, 
from  the  simplest  prose  to  the  most  lofty  elevation  of 
poetry.  *  The  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  which 
have  descended  to  us  are  so  full  and  complete,  that  we 
have  every  facility  for  ascertaining  the  usual  subjects  and 
general  character  of  their  prophecies. 
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SUBJECTS  AND   CHARACTER  OP  THEIR  PROPHECIES* 

Religion  was  the  great  subject  on  which  they  loved 
to  dwell,  and  with  them  religion  was  neither  an  empty 
sound  nor  a  superstitious  ceremonial.  The  love  and 
worship  of  one  spiritual  and  holy  God,  obedience  to  his 
law,  purity  of  heart,  as  the  most  acceptable  sacrifice  (an 
idea  beyond  even  the  imagination  of  a  heathen  prophet) ; 
these  constituted  the  religion  of  the  Hebrew  prophets. 
It  was  in  contemplation  of  subjects  such  as  these  that 
their  spirits,  moved  with  rapture,  rose  on  the  wings  of  a 
holy  enthusiasm  to  the  very  throne  of  the  Majesty  on 
high,  which  no  mortal  eye  but  theirs  had  ever  seen, 
and  no  mortal  tongue  but  theirs  had  ever  dared  to 
celebrate. 

In  all  their  prophecies  it  was  their  constant  aim  to 
exert  the  most  salutary  moral  influence.  Calamity 
they  always  threatened  as  the  punishment  of  sin,  and 
prosperity  was  the  sure  reward  of  holy  obedience.  To 
the  corruptions  of  their  times  they  presented  inde- 
pendent, bold,  and  unyielding  opposition ;  ungodly 
rulers  they  fearlessly  withstood  by  severe  and  public 
rebuke ;  and  when  kings  and  people  united  to  abolish 
or  disregard  the  laws  of  God,  these  holy  men  came 
forth  (though  hatred,  persecution,  imprisonment,  and 
death  were  often  the  reward  of  their  fidelity)  with 
direct,  unequivocal,  and  solemn  declarations  of  their 
own  abhorrence  of  such  evil  designs  and  of  the  divine 
vengeance  against  them.  Superstitious  arts  calculated 
to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  an  ignorant  multitude, 
such     as     astrology,    magic,    and     necromancy,    they 
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pointedly  condemned ;  and  the  rich  presents  which 
wer^  offered  them  they  rejected.  Their  predictions  of 
future  events  were  public,  clear,  impossible  to  be  mis- 
apprehended, and  such  as  no  human  foresight  could 
have  conjectured. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

You  scarcely  need  be  referred  to  instances  of  what 
has  now  been  advanced,  for  they  occur  so  frequently 
on  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  one  who  has 
any  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
verify  this  description  of  the  Biblical  prophets. 

You  will  at  once  remember  how  Elisha  repelled  the 
princely  offers  of  Naaman ;  how  Isaiah  publicly  and 
severely  rebuked  the  idolatrous  Ahaz ;  how  steadfieistly 
Jeremiah  resisted  the  rebellious  designs  of  his  king  and 
nation,  though  their  reproaches  and  persecuticHis 
wounded  him  so  deeply  that  he  often  wished  for  death 
to  put  an  end  to  his  anguish.  In  the  whole  character  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets  we  see  a  frankness  which  disdained 
concealment,  and  a  virtue  which  abhorred  deception. 

In  further  illustration  of  what  has  been  advanced, 
examine  2  Sam.  xii.;  1  Kings  xviiL  10,  17,  18;  xxi 
17-24. 

The  prophet  Nathan  did  not  hesitate  to  pourtray  in 
the  liveliest  colours  the  sin  which  had  been  committed 
by  his  sovereign  and  patron,  and  boldly  to  say  to  the 
guilty  monarch.  Thou  art  the  man. 

The  prophet  Elijah  knew  that  the  tyrant  Ahab  had 
long  been  searching  all  the  neighbouring  states  to  ap- 
prehend and  put  him  to  death  ;  but  he  fearlessly  stood 
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before  him ;  and  when  the  haughty  monarch  accosted 
him  with  the  question,  "Art  thou  he  that  troubleth 
Israel?'  he  instantly  replied,  *'I  have  not  troubled 
Israel ;  but  thou  and  thy  father's  house,  in  that  ye  have 
forsaken  the  commandments  of  the  Lord;  and  thou 
hast  followed  Baalim." 

When  the  same  king  had  been  guilty  of  another  act 
of  the  most  flagrant  injustice  respecting  Naboth,  the 
same  prophet  went  to  him  with  the  appalling  message : 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  In  the  place  where  dogs  licked 
the  blood  of  Naboth  shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even 
thine."  And  Ahab  said  to  Elijah,  "  Hast  thou  found 
me,  0  mine  enemy?"  And  he  answered,  ''I  have 
found  thee,  because  thou  hast  sold  thyself  to  work  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.".  Where,  in  the  whole  compass 
of  the  heathen  oracles,  shall  we  find  a  resistance  to  regal 
tyranny,  a  defence  of  injured  and  helpless  innocence,  to 
be  compared  with  this  ? 

THE  CONTRAST. 

And  now  is  not  the  diflference  between  the  Hebrew 
and  the  heathen  prophets  perfectly  obvious?  In  the 
one  case  we  see  all  the  machinery  of  fraud,  a  total 
destitution  of  moral  feeling,  and  every  indication  of  an 
exclusive  attachment  to  this  world.  In  the  other  case 
we  can  discover  no  wish  and  no  opportunity  to  deceive ; 
we  find  a  most  acute  moral  sensibility  and  an  inflexible 
adherence  to  what  is  right,  and  a  total  renunciation  of 
all  worldly  hopes,  whenever  they  interfered  with  the 
calls  of  duty.  The  former,  just  what  we  should  expect 
from  men  of  this  world,  who  had  no  faith  in  another ; 
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the  latter,  jost  what  we  should  expect  firom  men  of  God^ 
who  had  placed  all  their  hopes  in  heaven.  Who,  that 
has  any  knowledge  of  the  subject,  can  pretend  to  place 
them  on  equal  ground,  or  say  that  they  have  equal 
claims  to  divine  inspiration  ?  In  the  contrast,  the  inter- 
preter of  the  Greek  oracles  stands  abashed  before  the 
Hebrew  prophet,  like  the  witch  of  Endor  before  the 
rising  spirit  of  Samuel. 

How  shall  we  account  for  it,  that  the  Hebrews,  who 
were  so  far  below  the  Greeks  in  learning,  refinement, 
and  power,  should  rise  so  far  above  them  in  the  charac- 
ter of  their  religious  teachers  ?  To  the  Hebrews  were 
sent  Tidy  men  of  Ood,  who  spake  as  tliey  were  moved  hy 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  while  the  Greeks,  seeking  after  wisdom^ 
became  vain  in  their  im^igination,  and  their  foolish  heart 
was  darkened. 

Deficiency  in  religious  feeling,  and  not  the  want  of 
appropriate  and  sufficient  evidence,  is,  after  all,  the 
great  cause  of  scepticism  in  respect  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible.  In  the  stillness  of  a  Sabbath  morning, 
when,  if  ever,  the  soul  loves  to  commune  with  heaven, 
let  the  devoiit  man  open  the  sacred  volume,  and  read 
till  his  heart  glows  with  something  of  the  fervour  of  the 
inspired  writers;  and  while  his  affections  are  flowring 
with  full  tide  towards  the  God  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs 
and  prophets,  let  him  lay  aside  the  Bible,  and  suddenly 
turn  his  attention  to  any,  even  the  most  lofty  flights  of 
heathen  inspiration,  and  the  painful  revuhion  of  feeling 
which  he  experiences  shows  him  at  once  that  he  has 
changed  his  element,  that  be  has  fallen  upon  another 
world.  The  angels  who  were  sent  to  warn  Lot  of  his 
danger  could  scarcely  have  found  a  greater  contrast 
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when  they  left  the  courts  of  heaven  to  tread  the  polluted 
streets  of  Sodom.  The  devout  man,  who  reads  the 
prophetic  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  with  one  spark  of 
the  feeling  with  which  they  were  composed,  no  more 
needs  a  philosophical  proof  of  their  divine  origin  than 
Elijah  needed  a  metaphysical  demonstration  of  the 
existence  of  God  while  ascending  to  heaven  in  his  fiery 
chariot ;  and  I  suppose  no  one  will  consider  it  a  breach 
of  charity  to  say  that  it  is  not  by  devout  men,  generally, 
that  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  is  called 
in  question. 

FULFILMENT  OF  PROPHECY. 

In  further  illustration  of  this  subject,  we  will  now 
notice  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  prophecies  of  the 
Bible,  which  with  their  fuliSlment,  the  reader  is  re- 
quested to  compare  with  the  Greek  prophecies  intro- 
duced in  this  chapter. 

1.  Predictions  respecting  Cyrus,  Isaiah  xliv.,  xlv. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  birth 
of  Cyrus,  the  Hebrew  prophet  Isaiah  described  this 
monarch  by  name,*  and  intimated  (Isaiah  xlv.  4)  that 
this  was  his  surname,  and  not  the  name  given  him  at 
his  birth ;  accurately  foretold  the  victories  he  was  to 
achieve,  and  the  benefits  which  he  was  to  confer  upon 
the  Jewish  people,  by  delivering  them  from  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity.     This  prophecy  was  published  nearly 

*  Herodotus  informs  us  (B.  i.  c.  114)  tliat  Cyrus  was  not  the  original 
name  of  this  monarch,  but  one  which  he  assumed  at  a  later  period,  pro- 
bably on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  or  after  the  achievement  of  some  of 
his  great  victories.  In  the  Hebrew  the  name  is  written  Koraesh,  and 
in  the  Pehlvi  or  ancient  Persian,  Korshid,  which  means  sun-glory,  or 
splendour  like  that  of  the  sun.    (See  Jalm's  *  Heb.  Com.'  p.  148.) 
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a  century  before  Nebuchadnezzar  sabdued  Judaea. 
Babylon  was  then  but  just  rising  into  notice  ;  the  veiy 
existence  of  the  empire  was  scarcely  known  to  the 
Hebrews ;  Persia,  the  native  country  of  Cyrus,  was  yet 
in  the  darkness  of  barbarism ;  while  Judaea  was  an  old, 
established,  and  powerful  kingdom/  The  accomplish- 
ment of  this  prediction,  therefore,  would  appear  to  the 
politicians  of  that  age  as  improbable  as  it  would  now 
appear  to  our  politicians  if  they  were  told  that  these 
United  States  in  the  course  of  a  century  would  fail 
under  the  dominion  of  one  of  the  new  and  still  tottering 
republics  of  South  America,  and  would  finally  be  de- 
livered from  their  bondage  by  a  powerful  monarch  of 
the  Pacific  Islands.  To  this  prophecy  Jehovah  appeak 
(as  has  been  already  observed)  as  an  instance  of  fore- 
knowledge altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  the  heathen 
prophets,  and  a  triumphant  proof  that  he  alone  is  the 
true  God,  and  his  prophets  the  only  true  prophets. 

"Assemble  yourselves  (says  he)  and  come,  draw  near 
together,  ye  that  are  escaped  of  the  nations :  they  have 
no  knowledge  that  set  up  the  wood  of  their  graven 
image,  and  pray  unto  a  god  that  cannot  sava  Tell  ye, 
and  bring  them  near ;  yea,  let  them  take  counsel  to- 
gether :  who  hath  declared  this  from  ancient  time  ?  have 
not  I  the  Lord?  and  there  is  no  God  else  besides  me;  a 
just  God  and  a  Saviour,  there  is  none  besides  me.  Look 
unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  for 
I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else."     (Isaiah  xlv.  20,  21.) 

2,  Predictions  respecting  Babylon. 

In  close  connection  with  the  preceding  are  the  pre- 
dictions of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  respecting  the  overthrow 
of  Babylon,  the  fulfilment  of  which  we  will  now  consider. 
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Of  these  predictions,  that  of  Isaiah  was  uttered  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  and  that  of  Jeremiah  fifty-six 
years  before  the  event,  (Compare  Jer.  1.,  li.)  The 
historical  proof  on  this  subject  is  entirely  conclusive,  and 
will  be  exhibited  in  its  proper  place,  when  we  come  to 
the  discussion  of  the  authenticity  of  the  prophetic 
writings  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  It  cannot  be  said, 
therefore,  with  any  show  of  reason,  that  these  prophecies 
were  written  after  the  events. 

The  circumstantial  particularity  of  these  predictions, 
their  antecedent  improbabilities,  their  progressive  ac- 
complishment through  a  long  series  of  ages,  and  the 
great  variety  of  the  events  predicted,  render  it  equally 
impossible  to  account  for  these  prophecies  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  sagacious  and  happy  conjectures. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  make  the  comparison  for 
himself,  I  will  exhibit  the  predictions  in  the  words  of 
the  prophets,  and  in  parallel  columns  the  account  of  the 
events  in  the  words  of  the  classic  historians,  relying 
principally  on  Herodotus  and  Xenophon.  The  first  of 
these  historians  lived  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
Isaiah,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  after  Jeremiah,  and 
the  latter  three  hundred  and  fifty  after  Isaiah,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  after  Jeremiah. 

Babylon  was  considered  impregnable.  Its  high  and 
strong  walls,  surmounted  by  lofty  towers,  its  broad  and 
deep  ditches,  its  large  magazines,  and  the  numerous 
squares  within  the  city,  which  were  planted  with  com, 
and  yielded  an  annual  supply  of  provisions,  seemed 
suflScient  to  secure  the  inhabitants  for  ever  from  all 
attacks  of  their  enemies.  (Jahn's  *Heb.  Com.'  p.  152.) 

Some  of  the  more  remarkable  circumstances  of  its 
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capture  and  subsequent  fate,  exhibiting  the  coincidence 
between  prophecy  and  history,  are  the  following : — 
The  besieging  army  to  consist  of  various  nations. 


PROPHECY. 

Go  up,  0  Elam,  besiege, 
O  Media.    (Isaiah  xxi.  2.) 

The  noise  of  a  multitude 
in  the  mountains,  like  as 
of  a  great  people ;  a  tumul- 
tuous noise  of  the  king- 
doms of  nations  gathered 
together:  the  Lord  of  hosts 
numbereth  the  host  of  the 
battle.  They  come  from  a 
figu:  country,  from  the  end 
of  heaven.    (Isa.  xiii.  4,  5.) 

Set  ye  up  a  standard  in 
the  land,  blow  the  trumpet 
among  the  nations,  prepare 
the  nations  against  her,  call 
together  against  her  the 
kingdom  of  Ararat,  Minni, 
and  Ashchenaz ;  appoint  a 
captain  against  her ;  cause 
the  horses  to  come  up  as 
the  rough  caterpillars. 

Prepare  against  her  the 
nations,  with  the  kings  of 
the  Modes,  the  captains 
thereof  and  all  the  rulers 
thereof.     (Jer.li.  27,28.) 


HISTORY. 

While  Cyrus  w^as  on  hia 
march  to  Babylon,  we  find 
him  issuing  the  following 
orders  to  his  troops :  **  Let 
Artabazus  lead  the  Persian 
(Elam)  shield  men  and 
archers ;  after  these  let  An<^ 
dramias  the  Mede  lead  tiie 
Median  foot;  after  these, 
Embas,  the  Armenian  (Ara- 
rat) foot ;  after  these,  Ar- 
tuchas,  the  Hyrcanians ; 
after  these,  Thambradaa, 
the  Sacian  foot ;  after  these, 
Damades,  the  Cadusians. 
.  , .  And  do  you  all  attend 
ready  on  the  road  to  Baby- 
lon, each  of  you  with  all 
things  proper."  (Xenophon, 
Cyrop.  B.  v.  a  iii.  38.) 

While  the  army  lay  at 
Babylon,  there  are  men- 
tioned among  his  soldiers, 
in  addition  to  the  above, 
the  Phrygians,  Lydians, 
Arabians,  and  Cappado^ 
cians.  (lb.  B.  vii.  c.  v.  16.) 
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The  Hebrew  name  Elam  corresponds  to  the  Greek 
Persia,  and  Ararat  and  Minni  to  Armenia  and  the 
neighbouring  northern  countries ;  the  locality  of  Ash- 
kenaz  is  less  certain. 

The  river  to  he  dried  up,  the  gates  to  he  left  open,  and 
the  city  taken  by  surprise  during  a  night  of  revelry  and 
darkness. 

The  reader  should  redoUect  that  the  river  Euphrates 
passed  through  the  midst  of  Babylon  ;  and  that  besides 
the  external  wall,  there  was  a  wall  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  only  entrance  to  the  city  from  the  river 
was  by  brazen  gates,  which  were  carefully  closed  every 
night.  The  river  here  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width, 
and  more  than  twelve  feet  deep.  (Herodotus,  B.  i. 
c.  180,  181.) 


PROPHECY. 

God  saith  to  the  deep, 
Be  dry,  and  I  will  dry  up 
thy  rivers.    (Isa.  xliv.  27.) 

A  drought  is  upon  her 
waters,  and  they  shall  be 
dried  up.  (Jer.  1.  38.) 

I  will  dry  up  her  sea, 
and  make  her  springs  dry. 
(Jer.  li.  36.) 

I  will  loose  the  loins  of 
kings  to  open  before  him 
the  two-leaved  gates,  and 
the  gates  shall  not  be  shut. 
(Isaiah  xlv.  1.) 

In  their  heat  I  will 
make   their  feasts,  and  I 


HISTORY. 

Cyrus  placed  one  detach- 
ment  of  his  forces  where 
the  river  first  enters  the 
city,  and  another  where 
it  leaves  it,  directing  them 
to  enter  the  channel  and 
attack  the  town  wherever 
a  passage  could  be  eflfected. 
He  pierced  the  bank,  and 
introduced  the  river  into 
the  lake,  by  which  means 
the  bed  of  the  Euphrates 
became  suflSciently  shal- 
low for  the  object  in  view. 
The  Persians  in  their  sta- 
tion watched   the  proper 
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will  make  them  drunken. 
And  I  will  make  drunk 
her  princes  and  her  wise 
men,  her  captains  and  her 
rulers  and  her  mighty 
men.  (Jer.  li.  39,  57.) 

The  night  of  my  plea- 
sure hath  he  turned  into 
fear  unto  me.  Prepare  the 
table,  watch  in  the  watch- 
tower,  eat,  drink  :  arise,  ye 
princes,  anoint  the  shield. 
(Isa.  xxi.  4,  5.) 

Therefore  shall  evil  come 
upon  thee,  thou  shalt  not 
know  from  whence  it 
ariseth  ;  and  mischief  shall 
fall  upon  thee,  thou  shalt 
not  be  able  to  put  it  oflF ; 
and  desolation  shall  come 
upon  thee  suddenly,  which 
thou  shalt  not  know.  (Isa. 
xlviill.) 

But  these  two  things 
shall  come  to  thee  in  a 
moment,  in  one  day,  the 
loss  of  children  and  widow- 
hood :  they  shall  come 
upon  thee  in  their  perfec- 
tion, for  the  multitude  of 
thy  sorceries  and  for  the 
abundance  of  thine  en- 
chantments. (Isa.  xlvii.  9.) 


opportunity,  and  when  the 
stream  had  so  far  retired 
as  not  to  be  higher  than 
their  thighs,  they  entered 
Babylon  without  diflSculty. 
If  the  besieged  had  either 
been  aware  of  the  designs 
of  Cyrus,  or  had  discovered 
the  project  before  its  actual 
accomplishment,  they  might 
have  effected  the  total 
destruction  of  these  troops. 
They  had  only  to  secure 
the  little  gates  which  led 
to  the  river,  ajid  to  have 
manned  the  embankments 
on  either  side,  and  they 
might  have  enclosed  the 
Persians  in  a  net  from 
which  they  could  never 
have  escaped.  As  it  hap- 
pened, they  were  taken  by  j 
surprise.  It  was  a  day 
of  festivity  among  them, 
and  whilst  the  citizens 
were  engaged  in  dancing 
and  merriment,  Sabylon 
was,  for  the  first  time, 
thus  taken.  (Herodotus, 
i.  191.) 
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By  comparing  the  prophecy  with  the  history,  it  will 
appear  thafc  every  circumstance  known  to  the  historian 
after  the  event  had  been  known  to  the  prophets  long 
before. 

I  will  here  subjoin  the  account  of  the  taking  of 
Babylon  as  given  by  Xenophon,  which  includes  some 
particulars  not  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 

Cyrus  "measuring  out  the  ground  around  the  wall, 
and  from  the  side  of  the  river, — he  dug  round  the  wall 
on  every  side  a  very  great  ditch.  When  he  heard  they 
were  celebrating  a  festival  in  Babylon,  in  which  all  the 
Babylonians  drank  and  revelled  the  whole  night ;  on 
that  occasion,  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  he  took  a  number 
of  men  with  him,  and  opened  the  ditches  into  the  river. 
When  this  was  done,  the  water  ran  off  in  the  night 
by  the  ditches,  and  the  passage  of  the  river  through 
the  city  became  available.  .  .  .  Then  making  those  that 
attended  his  person,  both  foot  and  horse,  to  go  down 
into  the  dry  part  of  the  river,  he  ordered  them  to  try 
whether  the  channel  of  the  river  was  passable."  They 
reported  that  it  was.  Cyrus  then  addressed  his  troops, 
concluding  by  saying,  "Do  you,  Gobryas  and  Gadatas,* 
show  us  the  ways,  for  you  are  acquainted  with  them, 
and  when  we  are  got  in,  lead  us  the  readiest  way  to  the 
palace.  It  may  be  no  wonder,  perhaps,  said  they  that 
were  with  Gobryas,  if  the  gates  of  the  palace  are  open, 
for  the  city  seems  to  night  to  be  in  a  general  revel, 
but  we  shall  meet  with  a  guard  at  the  gates,  for  there  is 
always  one  set  there.  .  .  .  When  this  was  said,  they 
marched ;  and  of  those  that  they  met  with,  some  they 

♦  These  were  two  Assyrian  noblemen  who  had  gone  over  to  Cjnrus  on 
account  of  the  cruelties  practised  upon  them  by  the  Babylonian  king. 
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fell  on  and  killed,  some  fled,  and  some  set  up  a  clamour. 
They  that  were  with  Gobryas,  set  up  a  clamour  with 
them,  as  if  they  were  revellers  themselves,  and  marching 
on  the  shortest  way  that  they  could,  they  got  round 
about  the  palace.  .  .  .  As  soon  as  the  noise  and  clamour 
began,  they  that  were  within,  perceiving  the  disturbance, 
and  the  king  commanding  them  to  examine  what  the 
matter  was,  ran  out,  throwing  open  the  gates.  They 
that  were  with  Gadatas,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  gates 
loose,  broke  in,  pressing  forward  on  the  runaways,  and 
dealing  their  blows  among  them.  They  came  up  to 
the  king,  and  found  him  now  in  a  standing  posture 
with  his  sword  drawn.  They  that  were  with  Gadatas 
and  Gobryas,  being  many  in  number,  mastered  him ; 
they  likewise  that  were  with  him  were  killed. .  .  .  Gradatas 
and  Gobryas  then  came  up,  and  having  first  daid  their 
adoration  to  the  gods,  for  the  revenge  they  had  had  on 
their  impious  king,  they  then  kissed  the  hands  and 
feet  of  Cyrus,  shedding  many  tears  in  the  midst  of  their 
joy  and  satisfaction."     (Cyrop.  B.  viL  c.  5.) 

The  death  of  the  king,  as  described  by  Xenophon, 
had  been  predicted  by  the  prophet  in  these  words  : — 

"  But  thou  art  cast  out  of  thy  grave  as  an  abominable 
branch,  and  as  the  raiment  of  those  that  are  slain,  thrust 
through  with  the  sword,  that  go  down  to  the  stones  of 
the  pit ;  as  a  carcass  trodden  under  feet."  (Isaiah  xiv. 
19.) 

The  joy  occasioned  by  his  death  was  predicted  with 
equal  clearness. 

**  The  whole  earth  is  at  rest,  and  is  quiet ;  they  break 
forth  into  singing.  Yea,  the  fir-trees  rejoice  at  thee, 
and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying,  Since  thou  art  laid 
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down,  no  feller  is  come  up  against  us."     (Isaiah  xiv. 
7,8.) 

3.  The  place  to  be  for  ever  uninhabited,  a  dwelling  of 
wild  heads,  and  a  place  of  stagnant  waters. 


PROPHECY. 

I 

And  Babylon,  the  glory 
of  kingdoms,  the  beauty 
of  the  Chal  dees'  excel- 
lency, shall  be  as  when 
God  overthrew  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah. 

It  shall  never  be  in- 
habited, neither  shall  it  be 
dwelt  in  from  generation 
to  generation ;  neither 
shall  the  Arabian  pitch 
tent  there;  neither  shall 
the  shepherds  make  their 
fold  there. 


But  wild  beasts  of  the 


HISTORY. 

"  The  Persians  destroyed 
a  part  of  the  city,  time  and 
the  negligence  of  the  Mace- 
donians destroyed  a  part. 
...  It  is  now  almost  entirely 
deserted,  so  that  we  may 
safely  say  of  it  what  a  cer- 
tain poet  said  of  Megalo- 
polis, the  great  city  of 
Arcadia:  the  great  city  is 
now  a  vast  solitude." 
(Strabo,  B.  xvi.) 

"  Babylon,  once  the 
greatest  of  all  cities  which 
the  sun  ever  looked  upon, 
has  now  nothing  left  bat 
the  walls."  (Pausanias, 
B.  viii.  c.  33.) 

"  I  have  learned  from  a 
certain  Elamite  brother, 
who  came  from  those  parts, 
and  now  lives  as  a  monk 
in  Jerusalem,  that  the 
royal  hunting-grounds  are 
in  Babylon ;  and  that  wild 
2  L 
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desert  shall  lie  there ;  and 
their  houses  shall  be  full 
of  doleful  creatures;  and 
owls  shall  dwell  there,  and 
sjityrs  shall  dance  there. 

And  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  island  shall  lay  in 
their  desolate  houses,  and 
dragons  in  their  pleasant 
palaces.    (Isa.  xiii.  20-22.) 

And  i^bylon  shall  be- 
come heaps,  a  dwelling 
place  for  dragons,  an  as- 
tonishment and  a  hissing, 
without  an  inhabitant. 
They  shall  roar  together 
like  lions;  they  shall  yell 
as  lions'  whelps.  (Jer.  li. 
37,  38.) 


beasts  of  all  kinds  axe  kept 
Avithin  its  walls."  (Jerome 
Com.  in  Is.  c.  13.) 

^'  I    soon    distinguished 
that    the    causes    of    our 
alarm   were  two  or  three 
majestic  lions,   taking  the 
air  upon  the  heights  of  the 
pyramid.  .  .  .  We  then  rode 
close  up  to  the  ruins ;  and 
I  had  once  more  the  grati- 
fication  of  ascending  the 
awful  sides  of  the  tower  of 
Babel.     In  my  progress  I 
stopped    several   times  to 
look  at  the  broad  prints  of 
the  feet  of  the  lions,  left 
plain   in   the   clayey  soil ; 
and  by  the  track,   I   saw 
that  if  we  had  chosen  to 
rouse  such  royal  game,  we 
need   not  go   far    to   find 
their    lair.       But,     while 
thus  actually  contemplating 
these  savage  tenants,  wan- 
dering amidst   the   towers 
of  Babylon,  and   bedding 
themselves  within  the  deep 
cavities  of  her  once  magni- 
ficent temple,  I  could  not 
help    reflecting     on     how 
faithfully  the  various  pro- 
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I  will  also  make  it  a 
possession  for  the  bittern, 
and  pools  of  water ;  and 
I  will  sweep  it  with  the 
besom  of  destruction,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts.  (Isaiah 
xiv.  23.) 


phecies  had  been  fulfilled." 
(Sir  R  K.  Porter.) 

**  The  tower  is  still  to  be 
seen,  and  is  half  a  league 
in  diameter,  but  is  so  ruin- 
ous, so  low,  and  so  full  of 
venomous  creatures,  which 
lodge  in  holes  made  by 
them  in  the  rubbish,  that 
no  one  durst  approach 
nearer  to  it  than  within 
half  a  league,  except  during 
two  months  in  the  winter, 
when  these  animals  never 
stir  out  of  their  holes:'' 
(Rauwolf.) 

'*  Not  only  great  part  of 
this  plain  is  little  better 
than  a  swamp,  but  large 
deposits  of  the  waters  are 
left  stagnant  in  the  hollows 
between  the  ruins;  again 
verifying  the  threat  de- 
nounced against  it."  (Sir 
R.  K.  Porter.) 


Some  of  the  earliest  and  most  minute  of  the  prophe- 
cies are  in  .course  of  literal  accomplishment  even  at 
the  present  day.  For  example,  the  remarkable  predic- 
tions of  Moses  respecting  the  Jewish  nation.  (Deut. 
xxviii.) 

The  predictions  respecting  the  suflFerings  and  death  of 
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Christ  (Isaiah  lii.  13 ;  liiL  12),  and  those  of  Christ  re- 
specting the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Matthew  xxiv.), 
are  discussed  by  Dr.  Paley  with  his  usual  skill  and 
irresistible  power  of  demonstration  in  his  [Evidences 
(Part  ii.  chap.  1). 

It  would  carry  me  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
present  work  to  go  into  an  extended  statement  of  the 
fulfilment  of  Scripture  prophecies.  Nor  is  it  necessary, 
for  my  only  object  in  this  chapter  has  been,  as  stated  in 
the  outset,  by  contrasting  the  Hebrew  with  the  heathen 
prophets,  to  show  that  the  former,  and  they  only,  have 
just  claim  to  divine  inspiration.  The  specimens  already 
given  are,  I  suppose,  abimdantly  suflScient  to  acconaplish 
this  purpose. 

The  wonderful  discoveries  of  modern  times  on  the 
field  of  the  old  Bible  narrative,  by  Layard,  Rawlinson, 
and  others,  which  so  marvellously  illustrate  and  confirm 
the  Bible  history  and  the  Bible  prophecies,  will  find  a 
more  appropriate  place  in  the  volume  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. My  object  is  here  to  show  the  superiority  of  the 
Bible  prophecies,  dark  and  mystical  as  some  suppose 
them  to  be,  to  the  best  oracles  of  the  classical  nations. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  APOCRYPHAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT, 
AND  THE  REASONS  FOR  THEIR  EXCLUSION  FROM  THE 
SACRED  CANON. 

As  the  volume  on  the  Old  Testament  will  necessarily  be 
somewhat  larger  than  the  volume  on  the  New,  for  con- 
venience sake  I  here  insert  the  chapter  on  the  Old 
Testament  Apocrypha.  It  will  give  a  greater  complete- 
ness to  the  present  volume  ;  and  here  I  wish  also  to 
introduce  the  testimony  of  Church  Councils.  I  have 
generally  avoided  citing  such  testimony  on  the  New 
Testament ;  I  wished  to  show  that  we  can  fully  make 
out  our  case  for  the  New  Testament  books  without 
mentioning  church  councils  or  alluding  to  them  at  all. 
Their  testimony  is  important,  abundant,  and  conclusive, 
but  we  do  not  depend  upon  it  exclusively,  as  is  often 
ignorantly  aflSnned;  we  can  even  dispense  with  it 
entirely  if  we  choose. 

I.  THE  APOCRYPHAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  books  pertaining  to  the  Old  Testament  which  the 
Komish  church  holds  to  be  sacred  and  canonical,  in 
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addition  to  the  original  Hebrew  canon,  are  the  follow 
ing: — Tobit,  Judith,  Wisdom,  Sirach,  Baruch^  Maccabees 
L  and  II,,  additions  to  Daniel,  additions  to  Esther. 

Besides  these,  there  are  generally  printed,  as  an 
appendix  to  the  Vulgate,  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  and 
Esdras  III.  and  IV.  In  the  English  Apocrypha  these 
two  books  of  Esdras  are  designated  as  I.  and  II.  The 
reason  of  the  Vulgate  numeration  is,  that  the  canonical 
Ezra  is  in  that  translation  called  Esdras  I.,  and  the 
canonical  Nehemiah,  Esdras  II.  In  this  it  differs  from 
the  Septuagint,  which  retains  for  Nehemiah  the  Hebrew 
canonical  name. 

Before  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  books 
above  mentioned  had  not  been  received  as  canonical 
by  the  Christian  churches;  most  of  them  had  beeo 
positively  and  very  pointedly  condemned  by  some  one 
or  more  of  the  eminent  church  fathers ;  those  who  had 
received  them  to  be  read  in  churches  made  a  marked 
distinction  between  them  and  the  books  of  the  original 
Hebrew  canon,  assigning  to  them  a  much  lower  place  : 
and  they  who  called  any  of  them  canonical  generally 
assigned  the  most  trivial  and  unsatisfactory  reasons  for 
so  doing.  For  example,  Hilary  (Proleg.  in  Psalm) 
mentions  that  the  Hebrews  had  twenty-two  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  corresponding  to  the 
twenty-two  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet;  but  as 
the  Greeks  have  twenty-four  letters  in  their  alphabet* 
they  ought  to  have  twenty-four  books  in  their  Old 
Testament  canon  ;  and  he,  therefore,  in  order  to  make 
out  the  number  twenty-four,  would  add  to  the  Hebrew 
canon  the  books  of  Tobit  and  Judith,  for  the  Greek 
Bible.     According  to  this  principle,  the  Old  Testament 
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for  the  Arabs,  Ethiopians,  Cherokees,  and  many  other 
nations,  ought  to  be  enlarged  by  a  number  of  books 
greater  than  all  the  apocryphal  writings,  numerous  as 
they  are,  would  be  able  to  supply.  Augustin,  though 
the  greatest  man  of  his  time  intellectually,  was  a  very 
poor  critical  scholar.  He  was  disposed  to  receive  all 
the  books  usually  included  in  the  Septuagint  as  canoni- 
cal, because  he  ignorantly  supposed  that  the  Septua- 
gint as  a  whole  had  the  sanction  of  the  apostles  {qum 
etiam  ah  Apostolis  approbata,  which  also  was  approved 
by  the  apostles).  Epist.  32,  ad  Hieron.  n.  35.  Yet, 
though  he  called  all  the  Septuagint  books  canoni- 
cal, he  made  a  marked  distinction  among  them  in 
respect  to  their  authority.  He  says:  In  canonicis 
Scripturis  ecdesiarum  eatholicarum  quamplurium  aue- 
toritatem  sequatur,  ut  eas,  quas  ah  omnibus  accipiuntur 
ecdesiis  caiholicis,  prseponat  eas,  quas  quaedam  non 
accipiunt  In  eis  vera,  qum  non  accipiuntur  ah  oinni- 
bu8f  prseponat  eas,  quas  plures  gravioresque  accipiunt. 
(In  the  canonical  Scriptures  he  follows  for  the  most 
part  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  churches,  so  that 
those  which  are  received  by  all  the  Catholic  churches 
he  places  before  those  which  some  do  not  receive. 
But  in  reference  to  those  which  are  not  received  by 
all,  he  prefers  those  which  the  greater  number 
and  the  more  important  churches  receive.)  Doctr. 
Christ,  ii.  3.  Here  is  licence  enough  for  the  most  lib- 
eral Protestant ;  and  it  is  by  such  statements  as  these 
that  Jahn  and  other  enlightened  Roman  Catholic  scholars 
endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  Council  of  Trent  for  their 
decree  respecting  the  canon,  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  an  understood  and  admitted  distinction  among  the 
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sacred  books  between  the  deutero-eananical  and  the 
2>roto-cano7iical  If  Augustin  and  some  other  feithers 
made  such  a  distinction,  it  is  clear  enough  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  did  not. 

♦Ferome  was  greatly  superior  to  Augustin  in  scholar- 
ship, so  far  as  a  critical  knowledge  of  languages  and 
books  is  concerned,  though  greatly  inferior  in  almost 
all  other  respects.  Jerome  knew  that  the  apocryphal 
books  had  no  claim  to  canonical  authority,  and  he  said 
so  very  plainly,  and  when  exasperated  by  opposition, 
very  bitterly.  He  in  one  plac«  declares :  SajnerUia, 
quse  vulgo  Salotnonis  inscribitur,  et  Jesu  Sirach  libera 
d  Judith,  et  Tobias,  et  Pastor  non  sunt  in  eanone.  (Wis- 
dom, which  is  commonly  inscribed  Solomon's,  the  book 
of  Jesus  Sirach,  and  Judith,  and  Tobias,  and  Pastor  are 
not  in  the  canon.)  In  another  place  he  says  of  these 
books  very  sharply :  Apocryphorum  nsenias  mortuis 
magis  Jiasreticis  quam  ecdesiasticis  vivis  canendas.  (The 
songs  of  the  Apocrypha  ought  to  be  sung  by  dead 
heretics  rather  than  by  living  ecclesiastics.)  Prolog. 
(Jal.  et  Prol.  in  Com.  Matt.  Augustin  was  at  vari- 
ance with  Jerome,  as  the  theologian  is  apt  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  scholar.  He  strongly  condemned 
Jerome's  Latin  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  be- 
cause it  varied  so  much  from  the  Septuagint ;  though  it 
departed  from  the  Septuagint  only  by  coming  nearer  to 
the  divine  original  in  the  Hebrew ;  but  Augustin  was 
not  scholar  enough  to  know  or  appreciate  a  fact  of  this 
kind.  (Compare  Marheinecke's  S}Tnbolik,  Bund  iL  S. 
224,  ff.  first  edition,  1810.) 

This  is  a  subject  of  deep  interest  at  the  present  time. 
Romanists  among  us  are  continually  objecting  to  our 
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Bible,  calling  it  a  mutilated  Bible,  and  furiously  resist- 
ing, wherever  they  can,  its  introduction  into  schools 
and  families.  In  the  following  pages  we  shall  give  a 
review  of  the  debates  and  decisions  on  this  subject  in 
the  Council  of  Trent,  that  the  reader  may  see  on  what 
very  shallow  and  insufficient  grounds  that  decision  was 
made  on  which  so  much  was  depending ;  and  then  we 
shall  show  the  grounds  on  which  we  pronounce  that 
decision  to  be  totally  wrong,  by  exhibiting  in  full  the 
reasons  why  the  books  in  question  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  the  canon  of  Scripture.  The  following  is  a  summary 
of  the  points  which  will  be  stated  and  proved  in  the 
ensuing  discusion  :  — 

(1.)  These  books  never  had  the  sanction  of  Christ 
or  his  apostles  or  of  any  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament. 

(2.)  They  formed  no  part  of  the  original  Hebrew 
canon,  and  were  not  written  till  after  the  Old  Testament 
inspiration  had  ceased  and  the  canon  was  closed. 

(3.)  They  were  rejected  with  singular  unanimity  by 
the  early  Christian  churches  and  by  the  best  of  the  church 
fathers. 

(4.)  The  books  themselves,  examined  individually,  can 
be  proved,  each  one  by  itself,  to  be  unworthy  of  a  place 
in  the  canon  of  Scripture. 

Under  this  last  head  we  shall  give,  in  regard  to  each 
book :  (a)  a  description  of  the  book ;  (b)  we  shall  ex- 
amine its  internal  evidence  in  regard  to  its  having  a 
place  in  the  canon,  and  (c)  state  the  external  testimony 
in  respect  to  it. 
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IL    DEBATES   AND   DECISIONS   IN   THE   OOUNOHi    OP    TRENT. 

The  Council  of  Trent  for  its  fourth  session,  which 
was  held  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1546,  collected  seve- 
ral propositions  respecting  the  Scriptures  from  the 
writings  of  Luther,  which  they  alleged  to  be  erroneous. 
These  propositions  were  earnestly  discussed  in  the 
several  congregations  which  preceded  the  session;  as 
was  also  the  question,  whether  canons  with  anathemas 
annexed,  in  the  usual  manner,  should  be  issued  against 
these  errors.  Two  of  the  alleged  errors  were  these: 
(a)  That  no  books  ought  to  be  received  into  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament  except  those  which  were  found 
in  the  original  Hebrew  canon ;  and  (b)  That  the  original 
text,  the  Hebrew  for  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
Greek  for  the  New,  is  the  only  ultimate  appeal  as 
the  pure  word  of  Grod,  and  that  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
used  in  the  churches,  abounds  in  erroneous  transla- 
tions. We  give  not  the  words  but  only  the  sub- 
stance, because  it  is  only  with  these  two  points  that  we 
are  concerned  in  the  present  discussion ;  and  it  would 
lead  us  too  far  out  of  our  track  to  foUow  the  exact 
order  and  method  of  the  treatment  of  the  several 
topics  in  the  council. 

We  proposed  to  give,  and  that  too  in  a  very  con- 
densed form,  only  what  pertains  to  the  Old  Testament 
canon,  and  the  authority  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  as  com- 
pared with  the  original  Text. 

In  regard  to  the  canon,  they  were  generally  agreed 
that  a  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books  should  be  made 
out,  after  the  example  of  the  ancients ;  and  that  all  the 
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books  usually  read  in  the  Roman  churches  should  be 
admitted  into  it,  and  that  the  Old  Testament  canon 
should  not  be  limited  to  those  books  only  which  were 
received  by  the  Hebrews.  The  catalogues  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Laodicea,  of  Pope  Innocent  I.,  of  the  third  Coun- 
cil of  Cai'thage,  and  of  Pope  Gelasius,  were  proposed 
as  models.  As  to  the  form  of  the  catalogue  there 
were  four  opinions :  (1.)  Some  proposed  that  the  books 
should  be  separated  into  two  divisions,  the  first  of  which 
should  consist  of  those  only  which  had  always  and 
without  dispute  been  regarded  as  canonical,  the 
ofioXoyovfjuepcov  of  Eusebius ;  and  the  second,  of  those 
which  had  been  by  some  rejected,  and  in  regard  to 
which  there  was  more  or  less  of  doubt,  the  avriXeyofJiivcov. 
(Compare  Euseb.  *  Hist.  Eccl.'  iiL  25.)  They  argued 
that,  though  this  distinction  had  not  been  formally  and 
expressly  recognized  by  any  pope  or  council,  yet  it 
had  been  in  fact  tacitly  and  universally  acknowledged  ; 
that  Augustin  makes  this  distinction,  and  that  it  is  re- 
ceived, and  the  authority  of  Augustin  in  respect  to  it 
confirmed,  by  the  canon  in  canonicis,  Gregory,  also, 
who  lived  after  Gelasius,  declares,  in  his  Exposition  of 
Job,  that  the  books  of  Maccabees  were  written  for 
edification  and  adapted  to  it,  but  yet  they  were  not 
canonical. 

Aloysius  of  Catanea,  a  Dominican  Friar,  afiSrmed 
that  this  distinction  was  made  by  Jerome,  and  that  the 
church  had  accepted  it  as  the  rule  and  standard  for 
estabhshing  the  canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He 
also  quoted  Cardinal  Cajetan,  who,  following  Jerome, 
had  made  the  same  distinction,  and,  in  the  dedication 
to  C  ement  VII.  of  his  treatise  on  the  historical  books 
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of  the  Old  Testament,  had  declared  it  to  be  a  settled 
principle  of  the  church. 

(2.)  A  second  proposition  was,  that  the  books  should 
be  arranged,  not  in  two,  but  three  divisions,  the  first 
to  consist  of  those  which  had  always  and  without  con- 
tradiction been  received  as  divine;  the  second,  those 
which  had  sometimes  been  doubted,  but  whose  canoni- 
cal authority  had  at  length  been  confirmed  by  the 
usage  of  the  church,  to  which  class  belong  certain 
epistles  and  the  apocalypse  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  some  few  passages  in  the  evangelists;  and  the 
third  division  should  consist  of  those  books  which  had 
never  been  esteemed  canonical,  to  which  class  belong 
ihe  seven  apocryphal  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  a/nd  ths 
passages  of  Daniel  and  Esther  which  are  not  found  in  the 
Hdyrew  text. 

(3.)  The  third  opinion  was  that  there  should  be  no 
distinction  made  among  the  books,  but  after  the  example 
of  the  Council  of  Carthage  and  other  synods,  they  should 
merely  make  out  the  catalogue,  and  oflfer  no  remarks 
upon  it. 

(4.)  The  fourth  proposal  was  this ;  that  all  the  books 
in  all  their  parts,  just  as  they  stand  in  the  Latin  Bible, 
should  be  declared  equally  of  divine  authority.  The 
book  of  Baruch  here  made  no  little  diflBculty,  for  this 
book  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
Laodicean  or  the  Carthaginian  councils,  nor  yet  in 
those  made  by  the  Roman  pontiffs;  and  therefore  it 
ought  to  be  excluded,  both  for  this  reason  and  because 
the  beginning  of  the  book  is  wanting.  Yet,  because 
some  lessons  in  the  church  books  were  taken  fix>m  it, 
the  members  of  the  council  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
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relinquish  its  canonical  authority;  and  they  therefore 
resolved  that  it  must  have  been  regarded  by  the  ancients 
as  a  part  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  and  received  into  the 
canon  under  the  name  of  that  prophet  Thus  their 
opinion  of  what  the  fact  ought  to  have  been  determined 
them  to  assume  the  fact  itself,  without  evidence.  •  A 
summary  and  convenient,  mode  of  proceeding,  which 
has  often  been  followed,  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  other 
assemblies. 

On  the  eighth  of  March,  1546,  there  was  held  an 
extraordinary  congregation,  in  which  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved,  that  church  tradition  should  be  held 
of  equal  authority  with  the  written  word  of  God.  With 
respect  to  the  form  in  which  they  should  put  forth  their 
catalogue  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  the  theologians 
still  entertained  various  opinions.  One  was,  that  the 
individual  books  need  not  be  mentioned  by  name; 
another,  that  the  books  ought  to  be  divided  into  three 
classes;  and  a  third,  that  all  the  books  of  the  Latin 
Bible  should  be  placed  in  one  rank  as  of  equal  authority. 
In  this  diversity  of  opinions  it  was  agreed,  that  cata- 
logues should  be  made  out  according  to  the  three  dif- 
ferent proposals,  and  laid  before  the  next  congregation 
for  examination ;  and  then  it  should  be  decided  which 
of  the  three  should  be  adopted. 

In  the  congregation  of  the  fifteenth  of  March,  the 
three  catalogues  were  actually  presented ;  each  had  its 
advocates ;  but  the  third  was  the  one  which  triumphed. 
In  the  subsequent  congregations,  the  authority  of  the 
Latin  translation  was  discussed ;  and  here  arose  a  hot 
conflict  between  the  few  who  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language  and  a  good  understanding  of  the 
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Latin,  and  the  many  who  knew  nothing  of  the  one  and 
but  little  of  the  other.  The  Dominican  Aloysius  of 
Catanea  here  again  made  himself  heard.  He  remarked 
that  in  regard  to  this  matter,  nothing  could  be  better 
in  itself  or  more  wisely  adapted  to  the  times  than  the 
principle  asserted  by  Cardinal  Cajetan,  that  justly  cele- 
brated divine,  who  from  his.  early  youth  had  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  and  with  a  happy 
talent  and  unwearied  diligence,  which  had  ma^de  him 
the  most  distinguished  in  this  branch  of  science  of  any 
one  for  many  centuries ;  insomuch  that  there  was  not 
a  prelate  or  doctor  in  the  whole  council  who  need  be 
ashamed  to  confess  himself  his  inferior  and  pupil  in 
point  of  learning.  This  great  prelate,  when  he  went  to 
Germany  in  1523,  to  hold  his  conference  with  Luther, 
being  led  to  study  earnestly  the  best  means  of  reunitmg 
the  dismembered  church  and  bringing  the  heretics  to 
a  confession  of  their  errors,  concluded  that  the  only 
effective  method  must  be  a  critical  understanding  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  their  original  languages.  Accordingly, 
during  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  full  eleven  years,  he  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  wrote  his  expositions  upon  them,  not  according  to 
the  Latin  translation,  but  according  to  the  original  text, 
the  Hebrew  for  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Greek  for 
the  New ;  and  forasmuch  as  he  was  not  himself  skilled 
in  these  tongues,  he  employed  men  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  them  to  translate  for  him  literally,  word  for  word, 
as  is  abundantly  manifest  from  his  works  on  the  sacred 
books.  This  excellent  cardinal  was  wont  to  say,  that  to 
understand  the  Latin  text  was  not  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  word  of  God  ;  the  word  of  God  is  infallible, 
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but  the  Latin  translators  may  have  made  mistakes.     On 
this  account,  also,  Jerome  justly  said,  that  to  prophesy 
and  write  holy  books  is  the  gift  of  God's  Spirit ;  but  to 
translate  these  books  from  one  language  to  another  is 
matter  of  hxmian  skill.     In  reference  to  these  words, 
Cajetan  often  said,  with  a  sigh :  "  Oh  that  the  teachers 
of  former  times  had  been  of  this  opinion,  and  then  the 
Lutheran   heresy   would   not   have   arisen."     Cataneus 
further  declared,  that  the  Latin  translation  could  not  be 
received   as  authoritative  without  violating  the  canon 
TJt  Veterum,  etc.,  dist,  9,  where  it  is  asserted  that  the 
truth   of  the  Old  Testament  is   to  be   sought  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  that  of  the  New  in  the  Greek.     To 
declare  the  one  translation  authentic,  would  be  to  con- 
demn Jerome  and  all  the  others ;  for  as  these  cannot  be 
authentic,  no  further  use   can  be  made   of  them.     A 
miserable  business  it  would  be,  in  a  conflict  with  oppo- 
nents, to  select  a  text  doubtful  and  not  generally  ac- 
knowledged, when  one  is  in  possession  of  the  genuine 
and   infallible   text,   which   ensures  a  certain   victory. 
With  Jerome  and  Cajetan  we  must  consider  it  certain 
that   there   is   no   translator,   whatever  care    he    may 
exercise,  who  may  not  sometimes  fall  into  a  mistake. 
If  the  holy  council  itself  would  undertake  a  translation, 
and  examine  and  improve  it  by  the  original  text,  then 
it  might  not  be  doubted  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
guides  all  church  councils  in  matters  of  faith,  would  so 
aid  the  fathers  of  the  synod,  that  no  error  would  be 
committed.     A  translation  examined  and  established  in 
this  manner  might  safely  be   deemed  authentic;    but 
without  such  an  investigation  the  synod  ought  not  to 
venture  to  approve  a  translation,  or  assure  itself  of  the 
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aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  council  of  the  apostles 
themselves  there  was  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
matters  before  them  previous  to  a  decision.  But  as 
such  an  investigation  in  this  matter  would  require  a  ten 
years*  labour,  he  thought  it  best  that  the  affair  should  be 
left  as  it  had  been  for  fifteen  hundred  years  past. 

The  greater  part  of  the  theologians  were  opposed 
to  these  views.  They  argued  that  the  translation  which 
had  so  long  been  received  and  used  in  the  churches  and 
the  schools  must  of  necessity  be  declared  authentic; 
otherwise,  the  Lutherans  had  already  gained  their  point, 
and  the  .door  was  thrown  open  to  endless  heresies  and 
unappeasable  disturbances.  The  popes  and  the  scholastic 
theologians  had  for  the  most  part  founded  the  doctrines 
of  the  Romish  church,  which  was  the  mother  of  all 
churches,  on  certain  passages  of  Scripture ;  and  now, 
if  there  were  granted  to  every  one  the  right  to  call  in 
question  the  translation,  whether  it  were  correct  or  not, 
whether  this  were  done  by  comparing  it  with  other 
translations  or  with  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  text, 
then  the  linguists  and  grammarians  might  bring  all 
into  confusion,  and  set  up  themselves  as  umpires  in 
matters  of  faith;  and  they  would  be  the  doctors  of 
theology  and  of  the  canon  law,  and  they  would  have 
the  dignity  of  bishops  and  cardinals;  and  the  inquisitors, 
if  they  were  not  skilled  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  could  no 
more  proceed  against  the  Lutherans,  but  they  would  cry 
out,  "  it  is  not  so  in  the  original,"  "  the  translation  is 
false ; "  and  in  this  manner  every  school-fox  may  put 
forth  his  novelties,  and  the  abortions  of  his  own  brain 
conceived  in  wickedness  or  ignorance,  as  the  true  doc- 
trines, and  never  be  at  a  loss,  by  some  grammatical 
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trick,  to  find  a  text  to  justify  them;  and  thus  there 
would  never  be  an  end.  Everybody  knows  that  Luther's 
translation  of  the  Bible  has  brought  after  it  numberless 
and  contmdictory  heresies,  worthy  of  being  condemned  to 
eternal  darkness ;  and  that  Luther  himself  is  continually 
changing  his  own  translation,  and  never  publishes  a  new 
edition  without  altering  at  least  a  hundred  passages. 
Were  such  liberty  allowed  to  all  who  might  choose 
to  make  use  of  it,  the  time  would  soon  come  when 
a  Christian  would  no  longer  know  what  to  believe. 

These  views  were  by  the  majority  received  with 
approbation,  and  it  was  furthermore  argued  that  God 
had  given  to  the  Hebrew  church  an  authentic  Scripture, 
and  to  the  Greek  an  authentic  New  Testament;  and 
who  could  affirm,  without  offence,  that  the  Roman 
church,  more  beloved  of  God  than  all  the  rest,  should 
be  left  without  so  great  a  benefaction  ?  Surely  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  Holy  Ghost  which  first 
gave  these  holy  books  had  also  directed  to  the  trans- 
lation received  by  the  Roman  church. 

To  others  it  seemed  going  too  far  to  consider  a  man 
a  prophet  and  apostle  because  he  was  the  translator  of 
a  book ;  and  they  modified  their  idea  by  saying  that 
the  translators  had  not  the  prophetic  and  apostolic 
spirit,  but  doubtless  one  very  nearly  related  to  it.  And 
should  any  one  hesitate  to  attribute  to  them  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  must  at  least  allow  these 
influences  to  the  council ;  and  if,  therefore,  the  council 
should  confirm  the  Vulgate,  and  pronounce  an  anathema 
jigainst  those  who  dared  question  its  authority,  then 
it  must  be  received  as  infallible,  if  not  through  the 
Spirit  which  guided  the  translation,  yet  at  least  by 
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the  Spirit  given  to  the  council  which  had  declared  it 
authentic. 

Isidor  Clarus,  a  Benedictine  abbot,  and  a  scholar 
well  read  in  these  studies,  ventured,  in  the  way  of  a 
historical  review,  to  controvert  these  opinions,  and  said, 
that  in  the  most  ancient  church  there  were  several 
Greek  translations  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  weie 
collected  by  Origen  into  one  book  and  arranged  side 
by  side  in  six  columns.  The  principal  of  these  was 
the  Septuagint,  firom  which  many  Latin  translatioitf 
had  been  made ;  and  the  New  Testament  also  had 
been  many  times  translated  from  the  Greek  into  the 
Latin.  Of  these  translations  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  the  so-called  Itala  found  the  most  favour ; 
and  this  was  generally  read  in  the  churches,  and  was 
preferred  to  all  the  others  by  Augustin;  still  it  was 
always  held  subordinate  to  the  Greek  text.  When 
that  great  linguist,  Jerome,  became  aware  that  the 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  partly  through  the  &ult 
of  the  Greek  translators,  and  partly  through  that  of 
the  Latin,  was  in  many  places  defective,  he  resolved 
to  make  a  new  translation  immediately  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  to  improve  the  version  of  the  New 
Testament  by  a  careful  collation  of  the  original  GreeL 
The  celebrity  of  his  name  induced  many  to  receive  his 
translations,  but  many  rejected  them,  partly  fronci  attach- 
ment to  the  old  and  suspicion  of  the  new,  and  partly, 
as  Jerome  himself  aflSrms,  out  of  envy.  But  afler 
time  had  abated  the  bitterness  of  the  envy,  the  transla- 
tions .  of  Jerome  were  received  by  the  Latins  very 
generally,  and  were  used  together  with  the  Salaf  the 
latter  being  designated  as  the  old,  the  f(Mrmer  as  the 
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new.  Gregory  gives  testimony  to  this  effect,  for  in  his 
work  on  Job  he  writes  to  Leander,  that  the  apostolic 
see  received  both  translations,  that  in  his  exposition 
of  Job  he  had  used  the  new  because  it  came  nearest 
to  the  Hebrew  text,  yet  in  his  citations  he  had  some- 
times used  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other,  just  as 
was  most  convenient  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  Thus 
theologians  wavering  between  the  two,  and  using  some- 
times one  and  then  the  other,  according  to  circum- 
stances, they  at  length  combined  both  into  one  and 
gave  to  this  the  name  of  Vulgate.  The  Psalms,  con- 
tinued Clarus,  were  retained  entire  in  the  old  translation, 
because  they,  being  daily  sung  in  the  churches,  could 
not  well  be  altered.  The  minor  prophets  were  all 
in  the  new  translation;  the  major  prophets  were  in 
a  translation  made  up  of  the  two.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  all  this  was  done  in  accordance  with  the  Divine 
will,  without  which  nothing  can  take  place  ;  yet  no  one 
can  say  that  the  human  will  was  not  equally  concerned 
in  it.  Jerome  himself  had  freely  taught  that  no  trans- 
lator is  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  since  the 
Latin  Bible  which  we  use  is  mostly  in  the  translation 
of  Jerome,  it  seems  extravagant  to  attribute  to  him 
the  special  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  he 
himself  expressly  disclaims  it.  No  translation,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  esteemed  of  equal  authority  with 
the  original  text.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  he  would 
advise  that  the  Vulgate  should  have  the  preference 
over  all  other  editions;  that  it  should  be  revised  and 
corrected  by  the  original  text,  and  then  declared  to 
be  authentic.  If  this  were  done,  the  other  old  transla- 
tions would  speedily  go  out  of  use,  and  new  ones  might 
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be  prohibited  by  a  severe  edict.  Thus  all  the  evils 
which  arise  from  new  translations,  and  which  had  been 
so  ably  set  forth  in  the  preceding  congregations,  would 
in  a  short  time  pass  away. 

Andrew  de  Vega,  a  Franciscan  friar,  would  mediate 
between  the  two  extremes.  He  would  allow,  with 
Jerome,  that  the  translator  has  no  prophetic  inspiration, 
nor  any  gift  of  the  Spirit  which  renders  him  infallible ; 
and  he  would  allow,  with  Jerome  and  Augustin,  that 
the  translations  should  be  examined  and  corrected  by 
the  original  text ;  yet  he  would  add,  that  these  admis- 
sions and  views  need  not  hinder  the  church  from  de- 
claring the  Vulgate  to  be  authentic.  Such  a  declaration 
would  imply  only  that  the  translation  contains  no 
material  error  in  respect  to  faith  and  practice,  but  not 
that,  in  all  its  expressions  and  in  every  shade  of  mean- 
ing, it  is  equal  to  the  original  No  translation  can 
reach  to  such  a  degree  of  «accm'acy,  but  must  some- 
times enlarge  and  sometimes  limit  the  signification  of 
particular  words,  and  must  sometimes  avail  itself  of 
metaphors  and  other  figures  of  speech  not  identical 
with  those  in  the  original.  The  Vulgate  had  been  in 
use  in  the  church  for  a  thousand  years  and  upwards, 
and  in  this  time  they  had  become  certain  that  it  con- 
tains no  material  error  in  respect  to  faith  or  practice. 
The  ancient  councils  had  recognized  this  translation  as 
a  sufiicient  one,  and  it  ought  now  to  be  valued  accord- 
ing to  its  worth  thus  indicated;  and  it  ought  to  be 
declared  authentic  in  this  sense,  that  every  one  might 
rely  on  its  correctness  without  hazarding  his  salvation. 
Learned  men  ought  not  to  be  withheld,  by  any  prohibi- 
tion,  from  applying  themselves  to  the   study  of  the 
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Hebrew  and  Greek  text,  but  the  new  and  faulty  transla- 
tions, which  bring  confusion  into  the  church,  ought  to  be 
restrained. 

The  many  difficulties  urged  did  not  hinder  the  fathers 
from  declaring,  by  almost  general  consent,  the  Vulgate 
translation  to  be  the  authentic  Bible  of  the  church. 
Some  were  so  moved  by  the  arguments  of  the  theo- 
logians, that  they  wished  the  subject  might  be  passed 
over  for  the  present ;  but  the  majority  were  against 
it.  Still  the  proposal  was  made,  and  it  was  at  length 
resolved  that  the  Vulgate,  now  declared  to  be  authentic, 
should  be  carefully  examined  and  corrected,  and  a 
copy  made  out  according  to  which  all  others  should 
be  printed.  Six  men  were  selected  for  this  labour, 
and  they  were  required  to  engage  in  it  with  all  diligence 
that  the  work  might  be  published  before  the  close 
of  the  council.  They  reserved  to  themselves  the  power 
of  adding  to  this  committee,  if,  in  the  course  of  their 
sessions,  men  should  be  found  suited  to  such  an  under- 
taking. 

Thus  the  Vulgate  was  received  as  the  authentic  text, 
and  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  being 
a  part  of  it,  were  received  with  it  as  canonical,  not 
because  there  was  any  argument  in  favour  of  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  text  or  any  proof  of  the  canonical 
authority  of  these  books,  for  all  the  argument  and  all 
the  proof  was  directly  the  other  way;  but  simply 
because  the  state  of  things  was  such,  that  to  seem  to 
question  the  entire  accuracy  of  the  text  or  the  canon 
of  the  Vulgate  would  occasion  great  inconvenience  and 
trouble  to  the  dominant  party  in  the  Romish  church, 
and  put  them  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  their  con- 
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troversy  with  the  Protestants.  Grammarians  and  lin- 
guists must  Dot  presume  to  know  more  than  bishopH 
and  cardinals;  well-settled  ecclesiastics  must  not  be 
put  to  the  trouble  of  learing  Hebrew  and  Greek ;  the 
church  of  the  past  must  not  in  any  respect  be  put  in  the 
wrong,  nor  must  the  common  people  be .  allowed  to 
lessen  their  confidence  in  the  teachers  set  over  them  in 
regular  succession  from  the  apostles.  Whatever  might 
be  required  by  truth  and  Christian  int^iity,  these 
things  were  by  no  means  to  be  allowed. 

There  were  strong  men  in  that  council,  well  read  and 
intelligent  men,  who  saw  the  thing  as  it  was,  and 
laboured  to  set  it  right ;  but  their  voice  was  lost  in  the 
clamour  of  the  multitude,  and  truth  and  right  availed 
little  against  the  pressure  of  an  immediate  and  urgent 
self-interest.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  Council  of 
Trent  is  not  the  only  deliberative  body  which  has  been 
swayed  in  a  similar  manner ;  but  that  there  have  been 
Hbundant  examples  of  the  same  kind  from  that  day  to 
this,  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  political  assemblies,  and 
among  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics. 

In  regard  to  the  sense  of  Scripture,  the  well-known 
views  of  Cardinal  Cajetan  occasioned  no  little  discus- 
sion. This  prelate  had  taught,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  that  a  new  interpretation  of  any  passage,  if  it 
be  in  accordance  with  the  text  and  not  opposed  to  other 
Scriptures,  may  be  received,  although  the  majority  of 
the  doctors  are  against  it ;  for  God  did  not  grant  the 
knowledge  of  Scripture  to  the  ancients  alone,  otherwise 
there  would  be  nothing  left  for  posterity  or  the  present 
generation  to  do  but  just  to  copy  the  fathers.  Some 
strongly  advocated  these  sentiments  of  Cajetan,  and 
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others  opposed  them ;  and,  after  a  warm  discussion 
on  both  sides,  Cardinal  Pacheco  arose  and  said,  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  had  akeady  been  so  well  explained 
by  so  many  pious  and  learned  men,  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  added,  and  that  the  new  interpretations 
which,  from  time  to  time,  were  brought  forward,  could 
give  rise  only  to  heresies.  He  considered  it  necessary 
to  bridle  the  insolence  of  the  present  age,  and  hold  it  in 
subjection  to  the  fathers  and  the  church  ;  and  if  a  too 
bold  spirit  arise,  it  must  be  checked  and  not  allowed  to 
gratify  itself  and  disturb  the  world  by  its  new  revela- 
tions. This  declaration  was  vastly  pleasing  to  almost 
the  entire  assembly.  It  is  such  an  easy  way  of  getting 
rid  of  difficulty  and  establishing  the  truth,  that  conser- 
vative majorities  in  all  generations  have  been  very  apt 
to  adopt  it. 

In  the  congregation  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  March, 
the  wording  of  the  decree  respecting  the  Scriptures 
came  up  for  discussion.  To  many  it  seemed  rather 
hard  to  thunder  an  anathema  against  a  man,  and  curse 
him  as  a  heretic,  merely  because  he  could  not  receive 
every  unimportant  passage  of  the  Vulgate  as  authentic, 
and  had  some  new  view  of  the  interpretation  of  a  text 
or  two  of  the  Holy  Scripture.  After  long  discussion 
they  concluded  to  make  out  the  catalogue  of  the  sacred 
books,  including  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  and 
fortify  that  with  an  anathema,  as  also  the  authority 
of  church  traditions ;  and  then,  as  to  translations  and 
interpretations,  they  would  so  frame  the  decree  as  to 
make  it  a  remedy  against  novelties  and  impertinent 
expositions.  Thus  all  the  learned  men  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  church  in  all  time  were  shut  up  to  a  reception 
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of  the  apocryphal  books  as  authentic  and  canonicaly 
however  clearly  their  investigations  might  teach  them 
the  contrary,  and  though  they  knew  that  these  books 
had  been  expressly  rejected  by  almost  all  the  saints 
and  fathers  of  the  church,  who  must  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  openly  anathematized  by  the  counciL  The 
attempt  of  Jahn,  and  some  other  learned  Catholics,  to 
escape  by  classing  the  books  as  proto  and  deixtero- 
canonical  is  wholly  unsuccessful ;  for,  though  this  dis- 
tinction was  proposed  in  the  council,  it  was  triumphantly 
overborne  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  and  all  the 
books  included  in  the  Vulgate  were  placed  on  a  footing 
of  entire  equality. 

At  the  close  of  the  congregation  Cardinal  Montanus 
eulogized  in  high  terms  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the 
members,  and  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  an  orderly 
and  seemly  behaviour  in  the  public  session,  and  to  avoid 
there  all  opposition  and  disputation,  inasmuch  as  the 
points  of  difference  had  all  been  sufficiently  discussed  in 
the  several  congregations;  and  it  was  proper  that  the 
public  decision  should  be  characterized  by  harmony  and 
unanimity.  After  they  were  dismissed.  Cardinal  Cer- 
vinus  privately  called  together  those  who  had  opposed 
the  reception  of  the  Vulgate  and  its  apocryphal  addi- 
tions to  the  original  canon  as  authentic  and  canonical, 
and  endeavoured  to  pacify  them  by  urging  that  it  was 
not  prohibited  but  allowed  to  correct  the  Vulgate  by  the 
original  text,  that  they  were  only  to  allege  that  there 
were  in  it  no  errors  of  faith  so  great  that  it  ought  to  be 
rejected. 

On  the  eighth  of  April  the  public  session  was  held, 
and  the  decrees  were  read  in  due  form.    The  catalogue 
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includes  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha, 
and  the  decree  declares  that  the  synod  receives  all  the 
books  enumerated,  with  the  same  affection  and  rever- 
ence, and  then  proceeds  in  the  following  terms : — "  But 
if  any  one  shall  not  receive  these  same  books  entire 
with  all  their  parts,  as  they  are  wont  to  be  read  in  the 
Catholic  church,  and  the  old  Latin  Vulgate  edition,  for 
sacred  and  canonical,  and  shall  knowingly  and  inten- 
tionally despise  the  traditions  aforesaid,  let  him  be 
accursed." 

This  surely  is  sufficiently  explicit ;  and  by  this  decree 
the  coimcil  anathematizes  the  great  body  of  the  saints 
and  fathers  of  the  church,  as  we  shall  soon  see.  The 
next  decree  is  without  the  anathema,  and  the  first  para- 
graph is  in  the  following  terms : — "  Moreover,  the  same 
holy  synod  decrees  and  declares,  that  this  same  old 
Vulgate  edition,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  so  many 
ages'  use  in  the  church,  in  public  readings,  disputings, 
preachings  and  expoundings,  be  deemed  authentic,  and 
that  no  one  on  any  pretext  dare  or  presume  to  reject 
it." 

Notwithstanding  the  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
sentiment  of  these  decrees  while  under  discussion  in  the 
congregation,  when  they  were  put  to  vote  in  the  public 
session  but  two  voices  were  heard  in  opposition  or  re- 
monstrance. The  poor  little  troublesome  bishop  of 
Chiozza  alone  ventured  to  say  wo,  but  prudently  added, 
perhaps  I  shall  submit  (non  placet,  sed  forsan  ohediam). 
One  other  member  did  not  approve  that  traditions 
should  be  received  pari  pietatis  affectu  oc  reverentia 
(with  equal  affection  and  reverence),  but  for  pari  he 
would  substitute  simima  (for  eqv,al  he  would  substitute 
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ffreaied).  All  the  others  gave  an  unqualified  affirma- 
tive. 

When  these  proceedings  of  the  council  were  made 
public,  there  were  many,  especially  in  Grermany,  who 
expressed  themselves  very  freely  in  regard  to  them. 
Some  said  it  was  strange  that  five  cardinals  and  forty- 
eight  bishops  should  take  it  upon  themselves  to  decide 
so  peremptorily  in  regard  to  points  of  religion  of  so 
much  weight,  and  which  had  hitherto  remained  unde- 
cided, declaring  books  to  be  canonical  which  had  thus 
far  been  regarded  as  apocryphal,  or  at  most  uncertain, 
making  a  translation  authentic  which  in  numerous  pas- 
sages departs  widely  from  the  original  text,  and  deciding 
in  how  limited  or  how  extended  a  sense  men  should 
understand  the  word  of  God.  Moreover,  among  all 
these  fathers  there  were  none  any  way  distinguished  for 
learning ;  there  were  some  good  canon  lawyers,  but  they 
had  no  extensive  knowledge  of  religious  matters ;  the 
few  theologians  there  were  below  mediocrity ;  the  as- 
sembly was  principally  made  up  of  mere  noblemen  and 
courtiers ;  the  greater  part  of  the  bishops  had  no  actual 
sees,  and  those  who  were  really  bishops  had  such  small 
dioceses,  that  all  together  they  could  not  be  considered 
as  representing  even  the  thousandth  part  of  Christen- 
dom. From  all  Germany  there  was  not  at  this  time  a 
single  bishop  or  theologian  present  in  the  council. 

Others  said  that  the  points  decided  were  afler  all  of 
no  such  great  importance  as  they  appeared  to  be.  As 
to  traditions,  the  decree  was  a  mere  bag  of  wind  ;  for  to 
what  purpose  was  it  to  ordain  that  the  church  should 
receive  the  traditions,  and  yet  not  decide  which  were 
the  true  traditions  that  must  be  received  ?    Moreover,  it 
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was  not  even  commanded  that  they  should  be  received ; 
it  was  only  forbidden  that  they  should  knowingly  and 
consciously  be  despised ;  so  that  one  might  even  reject 
them  without  violating  the  decree,  provided  he  did  it 
respectfully  and  reverently.  The  Papal  court  itself  sets 
the  example  of  such  rejection ;  for  it  prohibits  the  ordi- 
nation of  deaconesses ;  it  allows  the  people  no  vote  in 
the  choice  of  their  pastors,  when  this  was  plainly  an 
apostolic  institution,  and  observed  in  the  church  for 
more  than  eight  hundred  years  ;  it  obstinately  withholds 
the  cup  from  the  laity,  when  Christ  instituted  the  sacra- 
ment in  both  kinds,  and  it  was  so  received  by  the 
apostles,  an(f  has  been  so  observed  by  the  whole  church 
till  within  about  two  hundred  years,  and  even  now  in 
all  Christian  churches  except  the  Latin.  If  these  be 
not  traditions,  what  else  deserves  the  name  ?  And  in 
respect  to  the  Vulgate,  what  signifies  the  affirmation  of 
its  authenticity,  while  the  different  editions  vary  so 
much  from  each  other,  and  no  one  of  these  is  pointed 
out  as  the  correct  one  ? 

Such  were  the  comments  made  at  the  time,  and  to 
this  day  they  have  lost  none  of  their  relevancy  or  sig- 
nificance. The  only  authority  for  the  reception  of  the 
apocryphal  books  into  the  Old  Testament  canon  is  the 
authority  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  and  the  entire  worth- 
lessness  of  that  authority  the  preceding  pages  abundantly 
show.* 

*  The  statements  in  the  above  exhibition  of  the  debates  and  decisions 
in  the  Gonnoil  of  Trent  rest  on  the  following  anthorities:  Sarpi's 
'  Gesohichte  des  Eoncil  yon  Trident,'  nebersetzt  von  Winterer,  Band  I.  S. 
290-298.  The  same  translated  by  Bient,  pp.  150-162.  Mendham's 
•  Histoiy  of  the  Council  of  Trent,'  pp.  48-68.  Marheinecke's  •  Christliche 
Symboli,'  IL  S.  224-261.    Perceval's  *  Roman  Schism,'  pp.  158-164. 
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m.  THESE  BOOKS  NEVER  HAD  THE  SANCTION  OF  CHRIST  OR 
HIS  APOSTLES,  OR  ANY  OF  THE  WRITERS  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

The  New  Testament  very  frequently  quotes,  and 
much  more  frequently  contains  incidental  allusions  to, 
the  Old.  The  Pentateuch,  the  prophetic  books,  the 
Psalms,  and  other  parts  of  the  sacred  volume  of  the 
Hebrews,  were  continually  in  the  minds  of  tbe  writers* 
and  flowed  out  in  all  their  sayings  and  writings,  as  if 
welling  up  from  the  depths  of  their  innermost  religious 
consciousness.  But  in  all  these  quotations  and  allusioDS 
we  look  in  vain  for  a  reference  to  any  of  the  apocryphal 
books.  Though  there  are  many  places  where  incidents 
of  the  apocryphal  writings  would  afford  illustrations  ex- 
ceedingly apt  and  beautiful,  yet  no  such  illustrations  are 
ever  found.  K  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were 
acquainted  with  any  of  these  books  (and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  doubt  that  they  had  seen  some  of  them), 
most  carefully  must  they  have  abstained  from  alluding 
to  them  in  their  canonical  writings. 

They  sanctioned  the  whole  Hebrew  canon  as  it  existed 
in  their  time ;  but  they  sanctioned  none  of  the  apocry- 
phal books,  for  they  never  quote  them,  and  these  books 
never  formed  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  canon.  We  speak 
of  the  ancient  apocryphal  books  which  are  printed  in 
the  Vulgate  Bible,  and  not  of  the  more  recent  ones,  such 
as  the  book  of  Enoch,  the  Ascension  of  Moses^  etc. 
These,  it  is  true,  sometimes  borrow  from  the  New 
Testament  (compare  2  Tim.  iii.  8 ;  Jude  ix.  14),  but  the 
New  Testament  never  from  them ;  since  it  is  itself  more 
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ancient  than  they  are,  or  at  least  more  ancient  than  the 
probably  interpolated  passages  on  which  the  stress  is 
laid. 


IV.  THESE  BOOKS  FORMED  NO  PART  OP  THE  ORIGINAL 
HEBREW  CANON,  AND  WERE  NOT  WRITTEN  TILL  AFTER 
INSPIRATION  HAD  CEASED  AND  THE  CANON  WAS  CLOSED. 

On  this  point  we  have  the  most  explicit,  the  entirely 
disinterested  testimony  of  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian. 
In  his  work  against  Apion  (i.  8)  he  gives  an  account  of 
all  the  books  held  sacred  by  the  Hebrews,  and  this 
testimony  is  also  copied  by  Eusebius,  the  celebrated 
Christian  historian  (*  Eccl.  Hist.'  iii.  10).  This  passage  of 
Josephus  we  shall  quote  in  full,  as  it  stands  in  his 
writings,  noting  the  variations  that  occur  in  Eusebius. 

''We  have  not  innumerable  books  which  contradict 
each  other,  but  only  twenty-two,  which  contain  the 
history  of  all  past  times,  and  are  justly  believed  to  be 
divine.  Five  of  these  belong  to  Moses,  and  contain  his 
laws,  and  the  history  of  the  origin  of  mankind,  and 
reach  to  his  death.  This  is  a  period  of  nearly  three 
thousand  years.  From  the  death  of  Moses  to  Artaxerxes 
[Eusebius:  to  the  death  of  Artaxerxes],  who,  after 
Xerxes,  reigned  over  the  Persians,  the  prophets  who 
lived  after  Moses  wrote  down  the  events  of  their  times 
in  thirteen  books.  The  other  four  books  contain  hymns 
to  God  and  precepts  for  men.  From  Artaxerxes  to  our 
own  times  our  history  has  indeed  been  written ;  but 
these  writings  are  not  esteemed  worthy  of  the  same 
credit  as  the  former,  because  since  that  time  we  have  no 
certain  succession  of  prophets. 
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"  What  trust  we  put  in  these  our  writings  is  manifest 
by  our  deeds.  Though  so  long  time  has  elapsed,  no 
one  has  ever  dared  to  add  to,  or  take  from  them,  or 
make  any  change  in  them  whatever.  It  is  as  it  were 
inborn  with  every  Jew,  from  the  very  first  origin  of 
the  nation,  to  consider  these  books  as  the  doctrines  of 
God,  to  stand  by  them  constantly,  and  if  need  be, 
cheerfully  to  die  for  them.  It  is  no  new  thing  to  see 
the  captives  of  our  nation,  many  of  them  in  number 
and  at  many  different  times,  endure  tortures  and  deaths 
of  all  kinds  in  the  public  theatres,  rather  than  utter  a 
word  against  our  laws,  or  the  records  which  contain 
them." 

Josephus  here  clearly  recognizes  the  existence  of 
the  apocryphal  books,  and  expressly  excludes  them 
from  the  canon ;  while  he  bears  open  testimony,  as  of 
a  matter  well  kuown  to  all  the  world,  to  the  extreme 
and  scrupulous  care  with  which  the  Jews  preserved 
all  their  canonical  books  free  from  mutilation  and  ad- 
dition and  change  of  every  kind. 

Comparing  these  explicit  statements  of  Josephus 
with  the  numerous  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
which  he  has  made  in  his  historical  writings,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  twenty-two  books  which  he  includes  in 
the  Hebrew  canon,  and  which  he  affirms  were  held 
most  sacred  by  the  Jews  who  were  contemporary  with 
Christ  and  the  apostles,  are  the  following  : — 


The  five  books  of  Moses : — 

1.  Genesis. 

2.  Exodus. 

3.  Leviticus. 


4.  Kumbers. 

5.  Deuteronomy. 
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The  thirteen  prophetic  books  :— 

1.  Joshua. 

8.  Isaiah. 

2.  Judges  and  Bnth. 

9.  Jeremiah. 

3.  Two  Books  of  Samuel. 

10.  EzekieL 

4.  Two  Books  of  Kings. 

11.  DanieL 

5.  Two  Books  of  Ohronides. 

12.  Twelve  Minor  Prophets. 

6.  Ezra  and  Kehemiah. 

13.  Job. 

7.  Esther. 

The  four  books  of  hymns  and  pre 

cepts:— 

1.  Psabns. 

8.  Ecolesiastes. 

2.  Proverbs. 

4.  Canticles. 

This  is  according  to  the  Jewish  arrangement  and 
nomenclature  of  the  books,  which,  in  many  respects, 
differs  from  that  which  has  been  received  into  our 
English  Bibles  from  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Seventy.* 

V.  THESE  BOOKS  WERE  BEJECTED  WITH  SINaULAR  T7NA- 
NDOTY  BY  THE  EABLT  OHBISTIAN  CHUBGHES  AND  THE 
BEST  OP  THE  OHUBGH  PATHEBS. 

(1)    Testimony  of  MdUoy  Bishop  of  Sardis,  A.D.  170, 
who  rejects  them  alL 

Melito  was,  after  the  apostles,  one  of  the  earliest 
bishops  of  the  apocalyptic  church  of  Sardis,  a  distin- 
guished writer,  and  of  great  influence  among  the  early 
Christians.  He  travelled  to  Palestine  for  the  express 
purpose  of  ascertaining  exactly  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  gave  the  result  of  his  investigations  in 
the  following  letter  to  his  friend  Onesimus,  which  we 
find  in  Eusebius  {'  Eccl.  Hist.'  B.  iv.  26)  :— 

*  Compare  Eichhom's  '  Einleit.  ins  Alt.  Test.'  B.  I.  S.  143-163. 
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"Melito  to  Onesimus  his  brother,  greeting:  Since 
you  have  often,  on  account  of  your  zeal  for  the  word 
of  God,  begged  of  me  to  make  selections  for  you,  from 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  concerning  the  Saviour  and 
our  whole  faith ;  and  as  you,  moreover,  wished  to  learn 
accurately  of  the  old  books,  how  many  they  are  in 
number  and  in  what  order  they  are  written,  I  have 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  perform  the  same,  well  know- 
ing your  zeal  for  the  faith  and  your  great  desire  to 
learn  the  word  of  God  ;  and  that,  through  your  earnest 
love  toward  God,  you  desire  these  more  than  all  things 
else,  striving  for  your  eternal  salvation. 

"  I  accordingly  went  to  the  East,  and,  coming  to  the 
very  place  where  these  things  were  preached  and 
transacted,  I  have  accurately  learned  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Their  names  ae  ars  follows: — five 
books  of  Moses,  to  wit.  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  Deuteronomy.  Joshua  Nave,  Judges,  Ruth, 
Four  books  of  Kings  [two  of  Samuel  and  two  of  Kings], 
two  of  Paralipomenon  [Chronicles].  The  Psalms  of 
David,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  (which  is  also  Wisdom), 
Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Songs,  Job.  Of  the  prophets, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah ;  and  of  the  twelve  prophets,  one 
book ;  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Esdras "  [including  also  Nehe- 
miah,  and  perhaps  Esther]. 

Here  this  ancient  bishop  excludes  every  apocryphal 
book  from  the  canon,  though  he  must  have  known  of 
their  existence.  From  the  names  which  he  gives  to 
some  of  the  books,  it  is  plain  that  he  read  them  in  the 
Septuagint  translation ;  yet,  though  the  apocryphal 
books  had  probably  been  added  to  this  translation  be- 
fore his  time,  he   carefully  excludes  them    all.      The 
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most  ancient  church  fathers  were  much  more  discrimi- 
nating in  their  investigation  of  the  sacred  books  than 
the  comparatively  modem  fathers  in  the  Council  of 
Trent  Melito  knew  whereof  he  aflBrmed,  for  he  had 
examined  with  the  greatest  care,  at  the  very  source  of 
information,  and  under  the  pressure  of  a  very  strong 
and  elevated  motive. 

Melito  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  book  of  Esther, 
and  in  some  other  of  the  church  fathers  this  name  is 
also  omitted.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  the  book 
of  Esther  was  by  them  excluded  from  the  canon.  Many, 
supposing  that  book  to  have  been  writtten  by  Ezra, 
included  it  under  the  general  name  of  Esdras.  In 
Hebrew  the  books  have  no  names,  but  each  is  desig- 
nated by  its  initial  word.  Melito  arranges  the  books 
in  the  order  of  time,  and  the  four  historical  books 
preceding  the  captivity  (two  of  Samuel  and  two  of 
Kings)  he  calls  by. the  general  name  of  Kings,  and 
so  it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  designated 
the  three  historical  books  subsequent  to  the  cap- 
tivity by  the  general  name  of  Esdras,  especially  as 
Xehemiah  was  usually  included  in  that  designation, 
and  Esther  was  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  Ezra.* 

It  is  possible,  also,  that  Esther  by  these  fathers  might 
have  been  entirely  excluded,  on  account  of  its  being 
so  encumbered  with  apocryphal  additions,  which  they 
might  have  found  it  difficult  to  separate  from  the 
genuine  work. 

*  Cury's  *  Testimonies  of  the  Fathers/  p.  114.  Eiclihoru's  *  Einleit. 
Alt.  Test;  i.  166. 

2   N 
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(2)  Testimony  of  Origen,  the  great  Biblical  Schclar  of 
the  Early  Greek  Churchy  a.  d.  200,  who  rejects  them 

an. 

The  testimony  of  Origen  is  preserved  by  Eiisebius 
('  Eccl.  Hist.'  vi.  27)),  and  is  for  substance  the  follow- 
ing : — "  It  should  be  observed  that  the  collective  books, 
as  handed  down  by  the  Hebrews,  are  twenty-two,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  letters  in  their  alphabet 
These  twenty-two  books,  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
are  as  follows :  (1)  Genesis  ;  (2)  Exodus ;  (3)  Leviticus ; 
(4)  Numbers;  (5)  Deuteronomy;  (6)  Joshua,  the  son 
of  Nave ;  (7)  Judges  and  Ruth  in  one ;  (8)  first  and 
second  of  Kings  in  one  (Samuel) ;  (9)  rthird  and  fourth 
of  Kings  in  one ;  (10)  first  and  second  of  Chronicles 
(Parahpomenon)  in  one  ;  (11)  Esdras,  first  and  second 
{ijB,,  Nehemiah)  in  one;  (12)  Book  of  Psalms;  (13) 
Proverbs  of  Solomon;  (14)  Ecclesiastes ;  (15)  Song 
of  Songs ;  (16)  Isaiah ;  (17)  Jeremiah,  with  Lamen- 
tations and  the  epistle,  in  one ;  (18)  Daniel ;  (19) 
Ezekiel ;  (20)  Job ;  (21)  Esther." 

It  is  remarkable  that,  though  Origen  twice  says  the 
Hebrew  books  are  twenty-two,  the  list  which  he  gives 
contains  but  twenty-one.  On  examination,  we  find 
the  book  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets  omitted.  This 
added,  would  make  the  requisite  number  of  twenty- 
two.  That  there  is  here,  not  a  mistake  of  Origen,  but 
an  error  in  the  text  of  Eusebius,  is  manifest  from  the 
fact  that  the  Latin  translation  of  Origen  by  Hufinus 
has  this  book,  as  does  also  Hilary's  prologue   to  the 
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Psalms,  which  includes  this  passage  of  Origen.*  Ori- 
gan's other  writings,  also,  show  his  acquaintance  with 
these  prophets. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  easy  to  determine  what  Origen 
inteuds  by  the  epistle  of  Jeremiah.  Possibly  it  may 
be  the  letter  contained  in  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Baruch,  chapter  vi.  That  Origen  understood  the  dif- 
ference between  the  canonical  and  apocryphal  books 
is  manifest  from  what  he  says  in  immediate  connection 
with  his  catalogue  :  "  Separate  from  these  (ef  &>  he  tovtcov) 
are  the  Maccabees,"  etc. 

(3)  Testimony  of  the  Apostolic  Canons,  about  A.D.  250, 
which  probably  reject  them  all. 

The  text  here  is  somewhat  uncertain,  and  has  evi- 
dently been  tampered  with.  I'he  copies  vary  from 
each  other.  One  manuscript  includes  Judith,  and 
some  admit  Maccabees ;  but  the  oldest  and  best  copies 
exclude  all  the  apocrjrphal  books.  The  following  is  the 
catalogue  according  to  the  best  testimony : — 

"Let  these  be  the  sacred  and  holy  books  for  all, 
both  clergy  and  laity,  namely,  of  the  Old  Testament, 
of  Moses  five,  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy ;  of  Joshua,  the  Son  of  Nave,  one ;  of 
Ruth  one;  of  Kings  four;  of  Paralipomenon  [Chroni- 
cles], the  book  of  days,  two ;  of  Esdras  two  [including 
Nehemiah]  ;  of  Esther  one  ;  of  Job  one ;  of  the  Psalter 
one  ;  of  Solomon  three.  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of 
Songs ;  of  the  twelve  prophets  one  ;  of  Isaiah  one ;  of 

*  Eiolihorn's  'Einleit.  ins  Alt  Test'  1. 169,  170.    Peroeval's  'Bomaii 
Schism/  p.  421. 
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Jeremiah  one ;  of  Ezekiel  one ;  one  of  Daniel."  There 
is  then  permission  given  to  read  the  Son  of  Sirach. 
1'he  book  of  Judges  is  omitted,  unless  it  be  included 
under  the  name  of  Kuth.  The  text,  however,  is  so  im- 
perfect, that  we  cannot  very  confidently  rely  upon  it. 
Nevertheless,  it  shows  decidedly  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  the  apocryphal  books  had  not  yet 
found  their  way  as  canonical  into  the  Christian  church.* 

(4)  Testimony  of  Athanasivs,  the  great  Champion  of 
Orthodoxy,  A.D.  330,  who  rejects  them  aU  except 
Baruch, 

The  testimony  of  this  father  may  be  found  in  his 
works,  Tom.  II.  p.  39,  Paris  edition,  1G29.  It  is  as 
follows  :  —  "  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  twenty- 
two,  which  is  the  number  of  the  letters  among  the 
Hebrews.  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deu- 
teronomy, Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  of  Kings  four,  two 
books ;  of  Paralipomenon  (Chronicles)  two,  one  book ; 
Esdras  two,  one  book ;  Psalms ;  Proverbs ;  twelve  pro- 
phets, one  book ;  then  Isaiali,  Jeremiah  with  Baruch, 
Lamentations,  and  epistles  ;  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  Then 
there  are  books  uncanonical,  but  readable,  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  Sirach,  Esther,  Judith,  Tobit." 

It  is  very  curious  that  Athanasius  should  put  Esther 
among  the  uncanonical  books,  and  Baruch  in  the  ca- 
nonical ;  yet  so  it  reads.  Esther  was  encumbered  with 
many  apocryphal  additions,  and  the  epistle  ascribed 
to  Jeremiah  in  the  book  of  Baruch  was  by  some  re- 

*  Labbe  and  CJossart,  Qoiicil.  I.  44.  Percevars  *  Roman  Schism/ 
421.  422. 
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ceived  as  genuine.  This  may  account  for  the  mistake 
of  Athanasius  on  this  point ;  and  the  entire  testimony  of 
Athanasius  clearly  shows  that  the  apocryphal  books,  as  a 
whole,  were  decidedly  rejected  by  the  church  in  his  time. 
There  is  another  passage  from  Athanasius,  very  va- 
luable on  account  of  the  clear  distinction  which  it  makes 
between  the  canonical  and  the  apocryphal  books.  It 
is  in  the  Epist,  Festal,  quoted  by  Carey  (*  Testimonies 
of  the  Fathers,'  p.  117):  "Since  some  persons  have 
attempted  to  set  in  order  the  books  that  are  called 
apocryphal,  and  to  mix  them  with  the  divinely  inspired 
Scriptures,  of  which  we  have  been  fully  certified,  as 
those  who  saw  them  from  the  beginning,  and  who,  be- 
ing ministers  of  the  word,  handed  them  down  from 
our  fathers,  it  seemed  fitting  to  me,  being  exhorted 
thereto  by  the  orthodox  brethren,  and  having  learned 
the  truth,  to  set  out  in  order  the  canonical  Scriptures, 
which  have  been  handed  down,  -and  are  believed  to  be 
from  ^God,  that  every  one  who  has  been  deceived 
may  convict  those  who  have  led  him  astray."  Here 
follows  the  list.  He  adds :  "  It  is  true  that,  besides 
these,  there  are  other  books  which  are  not  put  into  the 
canon,  but  yet  are  appointed  by  the  fathers  to  be  read 
by  those  who  first  come  to  be  instructed  in  the  way 
of  piety."  He  then  gives  the  names  of  most  of  the 
common  apocryphal  books. 

(5)     Testimony  of   Hilary,   the    celebrated    Bishop    of 
Poidiers,  A.D.  350,  who  rejects  them  all. 

Prologue  to  the  Psalms,  Sec.  15  :  "And  this  is  the 
cause  that  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament  is  arranged 
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in  twenty-two  books,  that  they  may  correspond  with 
the  number  of  the  Hebrew  letters.  According  to  the 
traditions  of  the  ancients,  they  are  so  arranged  that 
there  are  five  books  of  Moses;  Joshua  Nave,  six; 
Judges  and  Ruth,  seven;  first  and  second  of  Kings, 
eight ;  thirJ  and  fourth  of  Kings,  nine  ;  of  Paralipo- 
inenon  two,  ten ;  book  of  days  of  Esdras,  eleven ; 
Solomon's  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  thir- 
teen, fourteen,  and  fifteen ;  twelve  prophets,  sixteen ; 
then  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  with  Lamentations  and  Epistle; 
these  and  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  and  Job  and  Esther,  make 
up  the  number  of  twenty-two  hooka  Some  are  pleased 
to  add  Tobit  and  Judith,  to  make  the  number  twenty- 
four,  according  to  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet" 

This  hint  of  Hilary's,  which  has  already  been  referred 
to  in  another  part  of  this  discussion,  is  not  an  unfsdr 
specimen  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  logic 
which  we  find  among  the  good  old  fathers  of  the  first 
four  centuries.  The  Greeks  had  two  more  lett-ersin 
their  alphabet  than  the  Hebrews  had  in  theirs,  and 
therefore  it  was  well  that  they  should  have  two  more  books 
in  their  Old  Testament  canon,  to  make  all  correspond ; 
and  it  is  suggested  that  for  this  purpose  two  can  be  taken 
out  of  the  Apocrypha!  No  wonder  that  v^here  such 
reasoning  prevailed  spurious  books  sometimes  crept  in. 

(6)  Testimony   of   Epiphanius,    tlie    great    opposer    of 
Heresy,  A.D.  360,  who  rejects  them  aU, 

*'The  Hebrews  have  two-and-twenty  letters,  and 
five  of  these  have  two  forms ;  and  also  their  sacred 
books  are  so  disposed   that   they  number  twenty-two, 
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and  yet  twenty-seven  are  found,  because  five  of  them 
are  divided  into  two  parts.  Thus  Kuth  is  joined  to 
Judges,  and  both  are  reckoned  as  one  book  by  the 
Hebrews ;  and  the  first  of  Paralipomenon  is  joined  to 
the  second,  and  both  called  one  book;  the  first  of 
Kings  is  joined  to  the  second,  and  called  one  book ; 
the  third  to  the  foTirth,  and  so  on.  '  Thus  the  books 
are  contained  in  four  Pentateuchs,  and  two  others  re- 
main besides ;  so  that  the  canonical  books  are  thus : 
five  legislative,  (1)  Genesis,  (2)  Exodus,  (3)  Leviticus, 
(4)  Numbers,  (5)  Deuteronomy ;  and  this  is  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  legislation.  Then  five  are  poetical, 
(6)  the  book  of  Job,  (7)  the  Psalter,  (8)  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  (9)  Ecclesiastes,  (10)  Song  of  Songs.  Then 
another  Pentateuch  which  is  called  the  writings,  and 
by  some  the  holy  writings,  which  are  as  follows:  (11) 
book  of  Joshua,  son  of  Nave,  (12)  Judges  with  Ruth, 
(13)  first  of  Paralipomenon  with  the  second,  (14)  first 
of  Kings  with  the  second,  (15)  third  of  Kings  with 
the  fourth,  (16)  the  twelve  Prophets,  (17)  Isaiah,  (18) 
Jeremiah,  (19)  Ezekiel,  (20)  Daniel ;  and  this  is  the 
prophetic  Pentateuch.  Two  others  remain,  which  are,  one 
of  Esdras,  and  this  is  also  reckoned,  and  another  book, 
which  is  called  that  of  Esther.  Thus  the  twenty-two 
books  are  completed,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
Hebrew  letters."  He  then  mentions  two  of  the  apocry- 
phal books,  to  wit,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  the  book 
of  Jesus  Sirach,  and  says:  "these  indeed  are  useful 
books  and  profitable,  but  they  are  not  placed  in  the 
number  of  the  canonical."     De  Ponder,  et  Mens.  II.  16.* 

♦  Perceval's  *  Roman  Schism,'  pp.  423,  424.    Carey's  *  Testimonies,* 
pp.  lie-118. 
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(7)  Testimoyiy  of  the  CouneU  of  Laodtcea,  A.D.  367, 
confirmed  hy  the  Fourth  General  Council  of  Choke- 
don,  A.D.  451,  which  rejects  them  aH. 

"  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  must  be 
read  are  :  Genesis  of  the  world,  Exodus  from  Egypt, 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua  son  of  Nave, 
Judges,  Ruth,  Esther,  of  Kings  first  and  second,  third 
and  fourth,  Paralipomenou  first  and  second,  Esdras 
first  and  second,  book  of  150  Psalms,  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon, Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  Job,  twelve  Prophets, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah  [and  Baruch],*  Lamentations  and 
EpLstles,  Ezekiel,  Daniel."  Labbe  and  Cossart,  Concil. 
L  1509. 

(8)  Testimony  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  the  FeUow-siudewt 
and  distinguished  Opponent  of  the  Emperor  Julian, 
A.D.  390,  who  rejects  them  all, 

Gregory  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books  in 
one  of  those  poetic  eflFusions  of  his,  which  were  quite 
famous  in  their  day.  We  will  content  ourselves  with 
simply  giving  the  facts,  without  attempting  to  translate 
the  poetry. 

**A11  the  historical  books  are  twelve.  The  first  is 
Genesis,  then  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  the 
Second  Law  (Deuteronomy).  Then  Joshua,  and 
Judges,  and  Ruth  the  eighth.  The  ninth  and  tenth 
books  are  the  deeds  of  the  Kings,  then  Paralipomenon, 
and  you  have  Esdras  the  last.     Five   are   the  poetic 

*  The  bock  of  Baxuch  is  omitted  in  the  best  copies ;  see  above,  p.  282, 
debates  in  the  Council  of  Trent. 
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bo(dc8,  of  which  the  first  is  Job,  then  David,  then  three 
of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Song,  and  Proverbs.  Five 
also  are  those  of  the  prophetic  spirit.  Twelve  [pro- 
phets] indeed  are  in  one  writing,  Hosea,  Amos,  and 
Micah  the  third,  then  Jonah,  Joel,  and  Obadiah,  Nahum, 
Habakkuk,  and  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  then  Zechariah  and 
Malachi.  These  make  one  book.  The  second  is  Isaiah, 
then  Jeremiah,  who  was  called  from  the  womb,  then 
Ezekiel,  and  the  grace  of  Daniel.  He  gave  two  and 
twenty  ancient  books,  corresponding  to  the  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet.'' 

He  then  speaks  of  other  books  {tovtjov eKTo^)  ''sepa- 
rate from  these,"  and  {ovk  iv  yvrjaloi^)  "  not  among  the 
genuine ;"  thus  showing  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  apocryphal  books,  and  intelligently  rejected  them. 

(9)    Testimony  of  AmphUoehius,  the  celebrated  Bishop 
of  Iconium,  A.D.  390,  who  rejects  them  all 

Amphilochius  is  the  one  who  invented  the  argu- 
ment, once  so  famous,  which  convinced  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  of  the  deity  of  Christ.  Going  to  the  em- 
peror to  induce  him  to  take  some  measures  against  the 
Arians,  he  purposely  omitted  showing  any  respect  to 
his  son  Arcadius.  The  emperor  manifested  indigna- 
tion, and  the  bishop  boldly  said  :  ''  Sire,  are  you  ofiTended 
that  an  indignity  is  oflFered  to  your  son?  Then  be 
assured  God  must  abhor  those  who  treat  his  Son  with 
disrespect."  The  emperor,  of  course,  after  this,  was 
very  severe  on  the  Arians. 

The  catalogue  of  Amphilochius  is  also  in  poetry,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  for  our  purpose  that  we  translate  into  verse. 
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^'  I  will  speak  of  the  first  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
The  Pentateuch,  the  Creation  [Genesis],  then  Exodus: 
Leviticus  is  the  middle  book,  after  that.  Numbers,  thai 
Deuteronomy.  Add  to  these  Joshua  and  Judges ;  then 
Ruth,  four  books  of  Kings,  and  two  books  of  Paralipo- 
menon ;  and  upon  these  the  first  of  Esdras,  then  the 
second.  I  will  mention  to  you  in  order  the  five  poetic 
books  :  Job,  pressed  with  conflicts  of  various  sufferings ; 
the  book  Psalms,  the  melodious  cure  for  souls;  three 
books  of  Solomon  the  wise.  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
the  Song  of  Songs ;  and  to  these  add  the  twelve  prophets, 
Hosea  first,  then  Amos  the  second,  Micah,  Joel,  Obadiah, 
also  Jonah,  the  type  of  his  three  days'  passion,  after 
these  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  then  the  ninth  Zephaniah, 
Haggai,  and  Zechariah,  and  the  far-famed  messenger 
Malachi.  After  which  learn  four  prophets,  Isaiah  the 
great  free  speaker,  Jeremiah  the  sympathetic  and  mystic, 
Ezekiel  and  Daniel  the  last,  the  same  most  wise  in  words 
and  deeds.  To  these  some  also  add  Esther."  Iamb,  ad 
Sel. 

This  father,  like  some  others,  suggests  a  doubt  as  to 
Esther ;  but  in  all  other  respects  his  canon  is  precisely 
like  ours,  and  excludes  every  one  of  the  apocryphal 
books. 


(10)  Testimony  of  Jerome,  the  great  Biblical  Scholar  of 
the  Latin  Glmrch,  the  atUhor  or  compiler  of  the  very 
Vulgate  Usdf  A.D.  400,  who  clearly  and  decidedly 
rejects  them  all. 

No  one  of  the  fatheirs  had  ever  studied  so  thoroughly 
the  literature  of  the  Bible,  or  understood  it  so  well  as 
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Jerome.  If  Origen  were  his  equal  or  even  his  superior, 
in  general  learning  and  iron  industry,  Jerome  had  most 
decidedly  the  advantage  in  sound  judgment  and  common- 
sense  principles  of  interpretation.  Jerome  divides  and 
arranges  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — (1-5)  iSve  books  of  Moses ;  (6)  Joshua; 
(7)  Judges  and  Ruth  ;  (8)  two  books  of  Samuel ;  (9) 
two  books  of  Kings;  (10)  Isaiah;  (11)  Jeremiah's 
Prophecy  and  Elegy;  (12)Ezekiel;  (13)  twelve  minor 
Prophets;  (14)  Job;  (15)  Psalms;  (16)  Proverbs; 
^17)  Ecclesiastes ;  (18)  Song  of  Solomon;  (19)  Daniel; 
(20)  two  books  of  Chronicles ;  (21)  two  books  of  Ezra, 
ie,,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah ;  (22)  Esther. 

In  his  Prohgus  gdleatus  to  the  Vulgate,  he  makes 
the  following  statements,  which  are  directly  in  the  teeth 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  respect  to 
that  very  A^ulgate.  "  There  are  twenty-two  letters  in 
the  Hebrew  alphabet  ...  and  five  of  these  letters  have 
two  forms,  to  wit,  Caph,  Mem,  Nun,  Pe,  Tsade.  Hence 
with  most,  five  of  the  books  are  divided  into  two,  to 
wit,  Samud,  Mdachim,  Libre  Hajammim,  Esdras,  and 
Jeremiah  with  Cinoth,  that  is,  Lamentations. 

"As  there  are,  therefore,  twenty-two  elements,  by 
which  we  write  in  Hebrew  all  that  we  speak  ...  so 
there  are  reckoned  twenty-two  volumes.  .  .  .  The  first 
book  among  them  is  called  Beresith,  which  we  name 
Genesis,  the  second  Vede  Semoth,  the  third  Vajicra,  that 
is,  Leviticus,  the  fourth  Vajedahber,  which  we  call 
Numbers,  the  fifth  EUe  Haddebarim,  which  is  styled 
Deuteronomy.  These  are  the  five  books  of  Moses,  which 
they  appropriately  style  TJiora^  that  is,  the  Law, 

"  They  make  a  second  rank  of  the  Prophets^  and  they 
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begin  with  Jesus  the  Son  of  Nave,  whom  they  call  Josae 
ben  Nun,  Then  they  add  Sophetim,  that  is,  the  book 
of  Judges,  in  which  they  include  Btith,  because  her 
story  beloDgs  to  the  time  of  the  judges.  Third  follows 
Samuel,  which  we  call  the  first  and  second  of  Kings; 
the  fourth  Mdachim,  that  is,  Kings,  which  is  contained 
in  the  third  and  fourth  volume  of  Kings,  The  fifth  is 
Esaias,  the  sixth  Jeremiads,  the  seventh  Ezekid,  The 
eighth  is  the  book  of  the  twelve  Prophets^  which  among 
them  is  called  Thereasar. 

"The  third  rank  contains  the  Hagiographa.  The 
first  book  by  Job  begins ;  the  second  is  by  David,  the 
volume  of  Psalms  in  five  divisions.  The  third  is  Solo- 
mon, having  three  books,  Proverbs,  which  they  call 
Misle,  that  is.  Parables,  the  fourth  Ecdesiastes,  that  is, 
Coheleth,  the  fifth  Song  of  Songs,  which  they  entitle 
Sir  Hassirim,  The  sixth  is  Daniel,  the  seventh  Btbre 
Eajammim,  that  is,  the  Words  of  Bays,  .  .  .  which 
among  us  is  entitled  the  first  and  second  of  ParaHfo- 
menon  (Chronicles).  The  eighth  is  Esdras,  which  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  divide  into  two  books  [Ezra  and 
Nehemiah],  the  ninth  is  Esther, 

"  Thus  there  are  twenty-two  books  of  the  Old  Law, 
five  of  Moses,  eight  of  the  Prophets,  and  nine  of  the 
Hagiographa,  Some  put  Ruth  and  Cinoth  in  the  Hagio- 
grapha, ,  .  .  and  then  the  books  of  the  Old  Law  are 
made  twenty-four. 

"  This  prologue  of  the  Scriptures  can  serve  as  a 
fortified  approach  to  all  the  books  which  we  translate 
from  the  Hebrew  into  Latin;  so  that  we  may  know 
that  whatever  is  beyond  these  must  be  pv/t  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha,   Therefore  the  book  of  Wisdom^  which  is  com- 
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monly  entitled  the  wisdom  of  Solomon ;  the  book  of 
Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  Judith,  Tobias,  and  Pastor,  are 
NOT  IN  THE  CAiiON.  I  have  found  i\ie  first  ofMacca- 
hees  in  Hebrew ;  the  second  is  Greek,  as  it  can  be  proved 
from  its  very  phraseology." 

Preface  to  Jeremiah.  "  We  omit  the  book  of  Baruch 
.  .  .  which  does  not  exist  and  is  not  read  among  the 
Hebrews." 

Preface  to  Daniel.  This  book,  "  among  the  Hebrews 
has  neither  the  story  of  Susannah,  nor  the  hymn  of  the 
three  youths,  nor  the  fables  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon." 

Jerome  also  makes  a  similar  remark  in  regard  to 
the  apocryphal  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther.  In 
the  very  text  of  the  Vulgate  itself  he  notes  with  the 
most  scrupulous  care  every  apocryphal  addition  to  the 
sacred  text ;  and,  had  the  Latin  church  but  heeded  the 
teachings  of  her  great  master  on  this  subject,  her  Bible 
would  never  have  been  contaminated  by  its  spurious 
excrescences ;  nor  would  the  fathers  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  have  made  a  decision  alike  discreditable  to  their 
reputation  as  scholars,  and  their  sincerity  and  integrity 
as  Christian  men. 

We  will  adduce  but  one  other  witness. 

(11)  Testimony  of  Rufinus,  the  learned  Translator  of 
Origen,  A.D.  400,  who  rejects  them  all, 

Rufinus  was  a  theological  opponent  of  Jerome,  and 
had  many  a  sharp  controversy  with  him  in  regard  to 
Origen  ;  but  when  he  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  sacred 
books  he  agrees  with  Jerome  exactly,  and  then  proceeds 
to  remark :  "  These  are  they  which  the  Fathers   con- 
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eluded  withiD  the  canon ;  of  which  they  would  hate 
the  assertions  of  our  faith  to  consist  But  we  niiisl 
know  that  there  are  other  books,  whigh  are  not  called 
canonical,  but  ecclesiastical,  by  the  ancients ;  such  as 
the  Wisdom,  which  is  called  of  Solomon,  and  another 
Wisdom,  which  is  called  of  the  Son  of  Siraoh ;  which 
book  among  the  Latins  is  called  by  this  general  term 
*  Ecclesiasticus,'  by  which  word,  not  the  author  of  the 
book,  but  the  quality  of  the  writing  is  designated.  Of 
the  same  order  is  the  little  book  of  Tobit,  also  Judith 
and  the  books  of  Maccabees."* 

From  the  preceding  exhibition  it  is  as  plain  as  day- 
light can  make  anything  plain,  that  the  Bomish  church, 
in  receiving  the  apocryphal  books  as  a  part  of  Scripture, 
has  not  only  set  at  nought  all  historical  truth,  but  acted 
in  direct  violation  of  its  own  fundamental  principle. 
The  tmanirnous  consent  of  the  fathers  is  what  she 
requires  for  the  establishment  of  a  doctrine ;  but  on 
this  subject,  instead  of  a  unanimous  consent^  for  the  first 
four  centuries  she  is  met  with  an  all  but  unanimous 
dissent.  Her  maxim  is  to  receive  only  quod  semper, 
quod  uhique,  quod  ah  omnibus  (what  always,  what  every- 
where, what  by  all),  is  received  ;  but  here  she  obviously 
receives  quod  nunquam,  quod  nvllibi,  quod  ab  nuUo 
(what  never,  what  nowhere,  what  by  nobody),  is  received ; 
and  she  anathematizes  the  Protestants  ,and  spurns  their 
Bible  as  mutilated  because  they  exclude  from  it  those 
spurious  writings  which  were  excluded  with  most  remark- 
able unanimity  by  the  churches  and  the  fathers  of  the 
first  four  centuries,  including  their  own  most  boasted 

*  Percevars  '  Roman  Schism,'  p.  426.  Oarey's  *  Testimonies  of  the 
Fathers,*  p.  119. 
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saints  and  their  own  most  celebrated  churches,  the 
saints  of  Rome  and  the  very  church  of  Eome  itself 
among  the  rest.  The  only  shadow  of  a  discrepancy 
from  the  strict  Protestant  view  of  the  Old  Testament 
canon  which  we  find  in  any  of  them  is,  that  in  one  or 
two  instances  the  book  of  Baruch  seems  to  be  included 
and  the  book  of  Esther  excluded.  Yet  even  these 
instances,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  far  from  being 
certain ;  as  to  the  great  mass  of  the  apocryphal  books, 
the  testimony  against  them  for  the  first  four  centuries 
is  unequivocal,  unimpeachable,  and  perfectly  decisive. 
The  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  this  subject  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  most  wretched  blunder, 
arising  partly  from  ignorance  and  partly  from  partisan 
heat  and  blindness.  A  churcj^  which  claims  infallibility 
can  never  correct  her  own  blunders,  but  must  hold  on 
upon  them  till  they  eat  tho  very  heart  out  of  her,  as  a 
man  may  be  destroyed,  mind  and  body,  by  the  morbid 
growth  of  an  ineradicable  wen.* 

The  fourth  point  proposed,  to  wit,  the  examination  of 
the  aprocryphal  books  themselves,  will  afford  ample 
material  for  a  separate  discussion  in  the  volume  on  the 
Old  Testament 


THE    END. 
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History  of  the  Administration  of  President  Xoncoln;  including 
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of  imagery,  and  the  charming  melody  of  their  rhythm." — JV.  Y.  Inde- 


NationalLyrics.    By  J.  G.  Whittier.    Blustrations.     Small  4to. 

sewed,  S«.  6d. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Hermits,  and  other  Poems.    By  John  G. 
Whittier.    12mo.  cloth,  5s. 

Soi^  in  Many  Keys.    By  O.  W.  Holmes.    Seventh  Edition. 
l2mo.  cloth,  es. 

The  Money  King,  and  other  Poems,     By  J.  G.  Saxe.      12mo« 

cloth,  5s. 

Clever  Stories  of  Many  Nations.    By  G.  Saxe.    Illastrated  by 

Champney.    Small  4to.  cloth  extra,  10s.  Qd. 

Uniform  Edition  of  the  American  Poets.  In  ISma  Uue  and  gold. 


Whittier,  2  vols.  12s. 
Holmes,  5«. 
Bryant,  As. 
WiUis,  6s. 


Saxe,  5s. 
Poe,  5s. 
Lowell,  2  vols.  10s. 
Emerson,  5s. 


Moore's  Lyrical  Writings  of  the  Rebellion.    18mo.  vols.  5«.  each. 
Lyrics  of  Loyalty.  I        Rebel  Rhymes. 

Songs  of  the  Soldiers.  |        Personal  and  Political  Ballads. 

Poems  by  B.  W.  Emerson.    12mo.  cloth,  6s. 

Poems  of  the  War.    By  George  H.  Boker.    12m6.  cloth,  5«. 

A  Book  of  Bomanoes,  Lyrics,  and  Songs.    By  Bayard  Taylor. 

12mo.  cloth,  4s. 

The  Poets'  JoumaL    By  Bayard  Taylor.    11  mo.  ck>th,  6s. 
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The  Heroine  of  Scutari,  and  other  Poems.    By  E.  A.  Campbell. 
12mo.  cloth,  6«.  6d. 

Poems  by  H.  T.  Tuckerman.     12mo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Poems  by  Kev.  W.  Crosswell,  D.D.     Square  18mo.  6i- 

Minor  Poetry  of  Goethe.     1  vol.     8vo.  10s.  6d. 


BEIiIiES  liETTRES,   FICTION^   ETC. 

HE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN 

POK    In  4  volames.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  328. 

The    Complete  Works  of   Ralph  Waldo    Emerson. 
Aothor^s  Edition.    In  7  vols.    12rao.  cloth,  2Z.  '2s. 
Each  volome  sold  separately,  price  6s. 

The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare.  The  Plays,  edited  from 
the  Aaihentic  Folio,  with  various  Readings  from  all  the  Editions  and  all 
the  Commentaries,  Notes,  Introductory  Remarks,  an  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Text,  an  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Drama,  a 
Memoir  of  the  Poet,  and  an  Essay  upon  his  Genius.  By  Richard  Grant 
White,  Author  of  "Shakespeare's  Scholar.*'  12  vols.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  6/.  6c. 
This  Edition  is  universally  admitted  to  excel  all  other  American  editions 
in  the  correctness  of  its  text,  in  the  accuracy  and  fnlness  of  its  informatioa 
about  Shakespeare  and  his  works,  and  in  the  beauty  of  its  appearance. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  William  Shakespeare ;  with  an  Essay 
toward  the  Expression  of  bis  Genius.  By  Richard  Grant  White. 
Post  8vo.  cloth,  iOs.  6d. 

Works  of  Henry  D,  Thorbau. 
Walden.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers .  Crown  Syo.  8<.  6i. 
Excursions  in  Field  and  Forest.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8yo.6<.6(2. 
The  Maine  Woods.    Crown  8vo.     6«.  6rf. 
Cape  Cod.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d, 
Letters.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
A  Yankee  in  Canada.    Crown  8vo.     7s.  6d, 


Paris  in  America.    By  Dr.  Ren6  Lefebvre  Labonlaye.     Trans- 
lated by  Mary  L.  Booth.    Post  8vo.  8«.  6d. 

Plain  Talks  on  Familiar  Subjects.    By  J.  G.  Holland.    12mo.  9«. 

The  Mount  Vernon  Papers.    By  Edward  Everett.    Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  8«.  6d. 

Soundings    from  the  Atlantic.      By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

I6mo.  cloth,  6i. 
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Gail  Hamilton's  Works. 

Country  Living  and  Country  Thinking.    Small  post  8yo.  8f. 

Gala  Days.     Small  post  8vo.  8«. 

Stumbling  Block.     7s.  ^d, 

A  New  Atmosphere.     Small  post  8vo.  8». 

Skirmishes  and  Sketches.    Small  post  Syo.  10«. 

Summer  Rest.    Small  post  8yo.  lOs. 

Gail  Hamilton  is  the  nom-de-plome  ased  by  Miss  M.  A.  Dodge,  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  American  essayists,  and  a  constant  contribator  to  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  Her  works  are  composed  principally  of  fancifnl 
sketches  and  short  papers  on  social  qaestions.  They  are  remarkable  for 
their  raciness  and  freshness,  and  are,  perhaps,  more  porely  American  in 
style  and  tone  than  any  other  works  of  the  day. 


Works  by  D.  G.  Mitchell  (Ik.  Maryel). 
Dream  Life.    A  Fable  of  the  Seasons.    18mo.  doth  gilt,  6«. 
BeYeries  of  a  Bachelor.     I8mo.  doth  gilt,  6<. 
My  Farm  of  Edgwood.    Post  Svo.  8«.  6d. 
Wet  Days  at  Edgwood.    Post  8yo.  7».  6d. 
Dr.  Johns.    A  Novel.    2  yoIs.    Post  8yo.  16<. 


Dow's  Patent  Sermons.    Humorous  Papers  in  the  form  of  Ser- 
mons.   By  Dow,  Jnnr.    4  vols.    Small  post  8vo.  30«. 
Each  vol.  sold  separately,  price  It,  6d. 

American  Wit  and  Humour.    8vo.  sewed,  3s.  6c2. 

The  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  Papers.    3  vols.    Post  8yo.  doth,  22«.  6d. 
Each  vol.  sold  separately,  price  It,  6d. 
Highly  humorous    letters,    purporting  to  have  been  written  fk^m  the 
seat  of  war  during  the  late  Rebellion  in  America. 

Art  Studies — The  Old  Masters  of  Italy,  By  James  J.  JarYes,  Esq. , 
Author  of  **  Art  Hints,''  "  Parisian  Sights,*'  &c.    In  2  vols,  mediam  8vo. 

Erinted  on  toned  paper,  with  43  Engravings  on  copper,  aniform  style  with 
Lugler's  Works  on  Painting,  edited  by  Eastlake.    32«. 

The  Art-Idea :  Part  the  Second  of  "  Confessions  of  an  Enquirer." 
By  J.  J.  Jarves,  Esq.,  Author  of  **  Art-Hints,**  "  Studies,"  &c.  Fcap. 
8vo.  7«.  6d. 

**  We  commend  this  book  to  all  who  wish  to  study  the  institntiona  of 
Art."— il  thetuBum. 

The  Amber  Gods,  and  other  Stories.    By  Harriet  Eliz.  Prescott. 

l*2mo.  (Boston)  pp.  432,  cloth,  7«.  6d, 

Azarian.     An  Episode  by  Harriet  Eliz.  Prescott.     12ino.  6t,  6d. 
Trumps.     A  Novel.    By  G.  W.  Curtis.    8vo.  10*.  6d. 
Emily  Chester.    A  Novel    Post  8vo.  7s,  6d. 
Cathara  Clyde.    A  Novel.    By  Inconnu.    6s. 
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Literature  in  Letters;  or,  Manners,  Art  Criticisms,  &c.,  illus- 
trated in  the  Correspondence  of  Eminent  Persons.  Edited  by  James  P. 
Holcombe,  LL.D.    Demy  8vo.  16«. 

Down  in  Tennessee.    By  Edmund  Kirke.    Post  8vo.  65.  6d. 

Patriot  Boys  and  Prison  Pictures.    By  the  same.    5s, 

Adrift  in  Dixie.    Edited  by  the  same.     7$,  6d. 

The  Gentleman.    By  George  H.  Calvert.     1 2mo.  5«. 

Contributions  to  Literature.  By  Samuel  Gilman.  Post  Svo.  Ss.  Qd, 

Hasheesh  Eater  :  Passages  from  the  Life  of  a  Pythagorean. 
Post  8vo.  6«.  6d. 

History  of  the  Old  Hundredth  Psahn  Tune.  By  W.  H.  Hayergal. 
8vo.  3h.  6d. 

Irving  (Washington) — Spanish  Papers  and  other  Miscellanies 
hitherto  unpublished  or  uncollected.  Arranged  and  edited  by  Pierre  M. 
Irving.    2  vols.     Post  8vo.  pp.  920,  cloth,  24«. 

The  editor  states  that  the  contents  of  these  volumes  consist  in  large 
measure  of  the  scattered  productions  of  the  author's  pen,  which  it  was  his 
intention  to  have  brought  together  and  included  in  the  collected  edition  of 
his  works.  The  first  portion  is  drawn  from  unpublished  manuscripts,  and 
consists  of  historical  sketches  illustrative  of  the  war  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Moors.  The  second  volume  comprises  Letters  of  Jonathan  Old- 
style,  Biographical  Sketches  and  Reviews,  and  Miscellanies. 


IiITERATURE   ANB  IVOltKS   OF   REFERENCE. 

LUTARCH'S  LIVES.  The  Translation  called  Dry- 
den's.  Corrected  from  the  Greek,  and  Revised  by  A.  U. 
Clough,  Esq.,  late  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Liter- 
ature at  University  College,  London.  With  a  New  Life  of 
Plutarch.  Second  Revised  Edition.  5  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  il.  10«. 
"  We  have  compared,  in  many  crucial  passages,  Mr.  C lough's  versiou 
with  the  original,  and  we  can  certify  to  its  general  correctness  and  spirit, 
as  well  as  to  his  judgment  in  retainint;,  wherever  it  expressed  the  sense  of 
the  author,  the  language  of  the  translation  which  Dryden  superintended." 
—  IVe»tmiruter  Review. 

"  Mr.  Clough's  work  of  love  for  the  old  Chseronian  biographer  is  not 
out  of  place.  In  reproducing  the  versions  of  Creech,  Evelyn,  Somers, 
Rycaut,  and  the  other  translators  fur  Dryden's  edition,  revised  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  excellent  taste  and  scholarship,  he  has  done  good  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  literature." — London  National  Review, 

The  History  of  England,  from  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  to 
the  Revolution  of  1688.  By  David  Hume.  A  new  Edition,  with  the 
Author's  last  Corrections  and  Improvements.  To  which  is  prefixed  a 
short  Account  of  his  Life,  written  by  himself.  Reprinted  on  large  type 
fh>m  the  last  London  trade  edition.  Uniform  with  the  8vo.  edition  of 
Macaulay.    6  vols.    8vo.  cloth,  2l.  2a. 

The  History  of  the  Ancient  Gaul.    By  Parke  Godwin.    8vo. 

cloth,  12«. 

Duels  and  Duelling :  comprising  Accounts  of  Famous  Duels  and 
Challenges,  arranged  Alphabetically,  by  L.  Sabine.    l2mo.  cloth,  7$.  6d, 

The  Works  of  Epictetus.    Translated  by  Higginson.     12mo.  12^. 
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American  Annaal  Cjclopaedia,  and  Register  of  Important  £yent» 
of  the  Year  1861.    Vol.  I.    8vo.  cloth,  18«. 
The  Same.    Vol.  II.  for  the  year  1862.    8vo.  18». 
The  Same.    Vol.  III.  for  1863.    18*. 
The  Same.    Vol.  IV.  for  1864.    2U. 
The  Same.    Vol.  V.  for  1865.    21j. 

Select  British  Eloquence.    By  C.  A.  Groodrich.     Boyal  8vo.  18ju 

American  Eloquence.     A  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Eloquence. 
2  large  vols.    8vo.  with  fine  Steel  Portraits,  cloth,  12.  10«. 

Dr.  Allibone's  Dictionary  of  Authors.  A  Critical  Dictionary 
of  Euglish  Literature,  and  British  and  American  Authors,  Living  and 
Deceased,  from  the  Earliest  Accoants  to  the  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century;  containing  upwards  of  Thirty  Thousand  Biographies  and  Literary 
Notices.  By  S.  Anstki  Allibone,  LL.D.  Super-royal  8vo.  cloth.  Vol.  1. 
24«. 
Vol.  II.,  completing  the  work,  will  be  published  during  next  year. 

The  Guhstan  of  Saadi.    Translated  by  Gladwin,  with   Essay 
on  Saadi'a  Life  by  Ross,  and  Preface  by  R.  W.  Emerson.    16mo.  12*. 

The  History  of  France     By  P.  Godwin.    Vol.  1,  8vo.  125. 

Mental  Philosophy.    By  J.  Haven.    Post  8vo.  10s. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Language.    By  G.  P.  Marsh.     8vo. 

cloth,  16«. 

This  is  the  only  author's  edition.  Forming  the  introductory  series  to 
the  better  known  work  **  The  Origin  and  History  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage," which  is  an  English  publication. 

The  Works  of  Josephus.    Translated  by  Whiston,  with  complete 

Index.    Fine  Library  Edition.    4  vols.    Demy  8vo.  doth,  24«. 


OMMENTARIES    ON    AMERICAN    LAW.       By 

Hon.  James  Kent.  Eleventh  and  entirely  Revised  Edition. 
By  Hon.  William  Kent.  Edited  by  Gomstock.  4  vols.  8va. 
42.  10«. 

Kent's  Commentaries  on  American  Law.    Vol.  L    For  the  use 
of  Colleges  and  Academies.    25«. 

*'  It  is  regarded  by  alV  as  an  imperishable  addition  at  once  to  the  liter- 
atm-e  and  science  of  the  Law.  By  the  suffrage  of  the  most  enlightened  of 
the  profession  in  England,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  it  has  attained 
a  fixed  and  permanent  rank.  It  is  with  the  immortal  Commentaries  on 
the  Laws  of  England  that  those  on  American  Law  are  now  classed,  and 
the  names  of  Blackstone  and  Kent  are  fated  never  to  be  dhjoined." — Imw 
Reporter. 

Elements  of  International  Law.       By   the  late  Hon.   Henry 
Wheaton,  LL.D.    Third  edition. 

This  work  is  now  used  at  Cambridge  as  a  manual  for  tuition  by  the 
Professor  of  Legal  Science,  and  is  perhaps  more  generally  cited  in  courts 
than  any  other  treatise  on  international  law.  A  new  edition,  e«Kted  by 
the  well  known  R.  H.  Dana,  has  Just  appeared. 
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International  Law;  or,  Bules  Begulating  the  Intercourse  of 
States  in  Peace  and  War.  By  Majbr-Gen.  H.  W.  Halleck.  8vo.  law 
sheep,  1/.  17«.  6d. 

Commentaries  on  Criminal  Law.  By  Joel  Prentiss  Bishop,  Esq., 
Author  of  **  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce."  Third 
Edition.    2  vols.    8vo.  3^  15«. 

Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce,  of  Separa- 
tions without  Divorce,  and  of  the  Evidence  of  Marriage  in  all  Issues ; 
with  the  Course  of  Procedure,includingPleading,  Practice,  and  Evidence 
in  Matrimonial  Causes  ;  and  with  Forms.  By  Joel  Prentiss  Bishop.  2  vols. 
8vo.    Fourth  Edition.    3/.  15«. 

J.  Bishop  on  Criminal  Precedure.     3  vols.  3«.  3d. 

A  Treatise  on  Malpractice  and  Medical  Evidence.  Boyal  8vo.  30«. 

Justice  Story's  Works. 

**  Professor  Story  has  long  been  known  to  the  Jurists  of  every  country 
in  Europe  as  one  of  the  few  great  masters  of  Jurisprudence  that  the 
world  at  present  possesses." — London  Legal  Examiner. 

Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Agency,  as  a  Branch  of  Commer- 
cial and  Maritime  Jurisprudence.     Sixth  Edition.    8vo.  28«. 

Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Bailments.      Seventh  Edition. 

8vo.  28«. 

Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Foreign  and 
Inland,  as  administered  in  England  and  America.  Fourth  Edition.  Bvo. 
28«. 

Commentaries  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  in 
regard  to  Contracts,  Rights,  and  Remedies,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
Marriages,  Divorces,  Wills,  Successions,  and  Judgments.  Sixth  Edition. 
8vo.  32«. 

Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  with  a 
Preliminary  Review  of  the  Constitutional  History  of  the  Colonies  and  States 
before  the  Adoption  of  the  Constitution.   Third  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  36«. 

Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Partnership  as  a  Branch  of  Com- 
mercial and  Maritime  Jurisprudence.  Fifth  Edition.  By  E.  H.  Bennett, 
Esq.    8vo.  2d«. 

Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Promissory  Notes,  and  Guarantees 
of  Notes  and  Cheques  on  Banks  and  Bankers.  Fifth  Edition.  By  E.  H. 
Bennett,  Esq.    8vo.  28<. 

Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Contracts.  By  Wm.  W.  Story,  Esq. 
Fourth  Edition.    2  vols.    8vo.  63«. 

Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Sales  of  Personal  Property.  Third 
Edhion.    Edited  by  Hon.  J.  C.  Perkins.    8vo.  28«. 

Commentaries  on  Equity  Pleadings  and  the  Incidents  thereto, 
according  to  the  Practice  of  the  Courts  of  Equity  of  England  and  America. 
Seventh  Edition.    8vo.  31<.  6d. 

Commentaries  on  Equity  Jurisprudence  as  administered  in  Eng- 
land and  America.    Eighth  Edition.    63«. 
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A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Evidence.  By  Hon.  Simon  (^reenleaf. 
Eleventh  Edition.    3  voU.    8vo.  4^.  4s. 

HUliard's  Law  of  Torts.     2  toIs.     8vo.     3rd  ed.       [In  the  Press. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Constitutional  Jurisprudence  of  the 
United  States,  delivered  in  Colombia  College,  New  York.  By  A.  W. 
Duer.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

Institutes  of  American  Law.  By  John  Bouvier.  4  vols. 
8vo.  calf,  41.  10«. 

Introduction  to  American  Law;  designed  as  a  First  Book  for 
Slndents.  By  Timothy  Walker,  LL.D.,  late  Profeuor  of  Law  in  the 
Cincinnati  College.  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged  and  revised.  By  Edward 
L.  Pierce,  Esq.    8vo.  12.  10«. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Damages.  By  Theodore  Sedgwick. 
An  entirely  new  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  31s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Bules  which  govern  the  Interpretation  and  Appli- 
cation of  Statutory  and  Constitntional  Law.  By  Theodore  Sedgwick. 
8vo.  calf,  31«.  6rf. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Railways.  Second  Edition, 
enlai^ed.  By  Hon.  Isaac  F.  RedGeld,  LL.D.,  Chief  Jastice  of  Vermont. 
8vo.  i;.  10s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Insurance.  Fourth  Edition.  By 
Hon.  Willard  PhUlips.    2  vols.    8vo.  32.  3«. 

**  No  work  that  we  are  aware  of  conid  fill  the  place  of  this,  either  for 
students,  underwriters,  or  lawyers." —  Western  Law  Journal. 

Elements  of  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Legislative  Assemblies  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  Third  Edition.  By  Hon.  Luther  Steams 
Cnshing.    Royal  8vo.  35s. 

The  St.  Albans  Raid  Trial.      Compiled   by  L.  N.  Benjamin. 

8vo.  8«. 

Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  and 
Admiralty  in  the  United  States.  Vols.  1  to6,8vo.  calf,  121.  12«. ;  and 
vols.  7  to  16,  Annual  Digest,  1802,  each  12.  10«.  The  annual  Volomes  con- 
tain the  Equity,  in  addition  to  the  Common  Law  and  Admiralty,  and  vols. 
11  and  after  embrace  a  Digest  of  English  Law  and  Equity  Report. 

Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Equity  in  the  United 
States.    By  John  P.  Putnam.    2  vols.    8vo.  calf,  32.  10«. 

Digest  of  the  General  Laws  of  the  United  States,  with  Notes  of 
the  Decisions  and  Dicta  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  Union  upon  their 
Construction.     By  James  Dunlop.    Royal  8vo.  2l.  2s. 

A  Law  Dictionary  and  Glossary,  containing  full  Definitions  of 
the  Principles  of  Common  and  Civil  Law.  Compiled  by  A.  M.  Burrill. 
2  vols.    8vo.  sheep,  32. 

Abbott's  Digest  of  New  York  Statutes.    6  vols,    calf,  9/.  9«. 
Blatchford's  Circuit  Reports.     2  vols.    Calf,  3^  3s. 
Blatchford  and  Howland's  Reports.    Vol.  1.     Calf,  25s. 
Blyndenburg  on  the  Law  of  Usury.     Calf,  15s. 
Burrill  on  Circumstantial  Evidence     Calf,  1 1,  lis.  6d. 
Bradford's  New  York  Surrowgate's  Reports.    4  vols.     Calf,  5/. 
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Cleaveland's  New  York  Banking  Laws.     Calf,  21». 

Duer's  Law  of  Marine  Insurance.     2  vols.     3/.  3«. 

Greenleaf 's  Treatise  on  Law  of  Evidence.    3  vols.     12th  edition. 

Hilliard's  Mortgages.     2  vols.     8vo.  45«. 

Parson  on  the  Law  of  Contracts.     Svo.  5/.  5<. 

Wharton  and  Stille's  Med.  Jurisprudence.    Boyal  Svo.  1/.  16«. 

Bedfield  on  the  Law  of  Wills.    Svo.  IL  16s. 


CHEMISTRY,  MEDICINE^  AND  SURGERY. 

TREATISE  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  George 
B.  Wood,  M.D.    2  vols.    Svo.  cloth,  IL  16«. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren.   By  Ganning  S.  Bedford.    Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.    Svo.  cloth,  21«. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics.  By  Dr.  G.  S.  Bedford . 
Iflastrated  by  4  coloured  Lithographs,  and  09  Wood-cats.  Svo.  cloth,  24«. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children.  By  J.  Forsyth 
Meigs,  M.D.    Svo.  18«. 

Medical  Lexicon.    By  R.  Dunglison.    Svo.  25«. 

A  Text  Book  of  Chemistry.    By  Henry  Draper.     12mo.  7«.  6d, 

An  Analytical  Compendium  of  the  various  Branches  of  Medical 
Science,  for  the  ase  and  Examination  of  Students.  By  Drs.  John  Neill 
and  F.  O.  Smith.    374  Iliastrations.    Post  Svo.  sheep,  1S«. 

The  Institutes  of  Medicine.    By  Dr.  M.  Paine«    Svo.  sheep,  21«. 

The  Congenital  Malformation  of  the  Rectum.    By  W.  Boden- 

hamer.    Royal  Svo.  12«. 

A  Treatise  on  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology,  or  Materia 
Medica.    By  Dr.  George  B.  Wood.    2  vols.    Svo.  sheep,  42«. 

Operative  Surgery  Blustrated :  containing  more  than  1900  En- 
gravings (50  colonred),  with  Explanatory  Text,  by  Dr.  R.  U.  Piper.  Svo. 
cloth,  U.  I  Li.  ad. 

A  Treatise  on  Fractures.  By  J.  F.  Malgaigne.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Packard.    106  Iliastrations.    Svo.  sheep,  21s. 

Physiology  and  Calisthenics  for  Schools.  By  Catherine  E. 
Beecher.    16mo.  3«.  6d. 

Human  Physiology,  Statical  and  I^namical;  or,  the  Conditions 
and  Gonrse  of  the  Life  of  Man.  By  J.  W.  Draper.  Second  Edition  (New 
York,  1S5S).  lUostrated  with  nearly  300  wood  Engravings,  pp.  649. 
London.    25a. 

Lectures  on  Orthopaedic  Surgery.  By  Louis  Bauer,  M.D. 
Svo.  Illustrated,  7$.  6d. 

Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  of  America.  4th  Decennial 
Revision.    ISmo.  pp.  406,  sheep,  6i. 
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Elements  of  Chemistry.  By  M.  V.  Regnault.  Third  Edition, 
greatly  improved.    2  vols.    8vo.  cloth,  24». 

Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Manipulations.  By  C.  C.  Morfit. 
Enlarged  Edition,  with  Illastrations.    8vo.  cluth.  15«. 

Religion  and  Chemistry  5  or,  Proofs  of  God's  Plan  in  the  At- 
mosphere and  its  Elements.  By  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  Jan.,  Aotlior  of  "  Ele- 
ments of  Chemical  Physics."    8vo.  10«.  M, 

The  BBstory  of  Prostitution ;  its  Extent,  Causes,  and  Effects 
throaghont  the  world.    By  William  W.  Sanger,  M.D.    Cloth,  16s. 

Diseases  of  the  Ear,  their  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  By  A. 
von  Troltsch.    8vo.  9<. 

Ess^s  on  Infont  Therapeutics.  By  Dr.  J.  B.  Beck.  Third 
Edition.    12mo.  5s. 

A  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology.   By  J.  G.  Dalton.    8yo.  21f. 

A  Text  Book  on  Anatomy.    By  J.  C.  Draper.    8vo.  16«. 

A  Treatise  on  Etherization  in  Childbirth.  Blustrated  by  581 
cases.    By  W.  Channing.    1  vol.    8vo.  18s. 

Homoeopathic  Manual  of  Obstetrics.    By  C.  Croserio.    Post  8yo. 

4s.  6<2. 

Treatise  on  General  Pathology.    By  J.  Henle.    Royal  8vo.  10s. 


POUTICS  AND   MII.ITARY  SCIENCE. 

AMERICA  Before  Europe.     Principles  and  Interests. 

By  Coant  Agnor  De  Gasparin.    Post  8vo.  9s. 

The  Federalist.    With  Bibliographical  and  Historical 
Introdactions  and  Notes,  by  Henry  B.  Dawson.     Printed  on 
tinted  paper,  with  Portrait.    8vo.  740  pages,  in  cloth,  18s. 

**  All  other  editions  mast  give  way  to  this,  which  leaves  nothing  more 
to  be  desired,  so  thoroughly  has  Mr.  Bttwson  discharged  his  well-assnmed 
doty."— ^osfon  Evening  Traveller. 

"  Mr.  Dawson's  Edition  is  the  best  that  has  been  published  ;  among  its 
other  merits  he  has  conscientioosly  restored  the  original  text  of  the  work.'' 
— New  York  Independent. 

A  History  of  the  Origin,  Formation,  and  Adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitation  of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  Notices  of  its  Principal 
Framers.    By  Greorge  Ticknof  Cartis,  Esq.    2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  24«. 

**  A  most  carefaRy  digested  and  well-written  Cdnstitational  History  of 
the  great  Federal  Repablic  of  America.— JE^xamtnsr. 

*'  Mr.  Cnrtis  writes  with  dignity  and  vigoar,  and  his  work  will  be  one 
of  permanent  interest." — Athentttum. 

**  An  important  and  valuable  contribntion  to  historical  and  politicirf 
literature." — Morning  Chronicle. 

The  Principles  of  Political  Economy  applied  to  the  Condition, 
the  Resources,  and  Institutions  of  the  American  People.  By  Francis 
Bowen.    8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

The  Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians,  With  Notes  and  a 
Copious  Index  by  Aug.  Boeekb.  Tnnaslated  by  Anthony  Lamb.  8vt». 
cloth,  21s. 
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The  Impending  Crisis  of  the  Soath,  and  how  to  meet  it.  By 
H.  R.  Helper.    Enlarged  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  Is.  64. 

The  Future  of  Africa.    By  Rev.  A.  Crummell.    Post  8vo.  85. 6d. 

A  History  of  American  Manufactures,  from  1608  to  1860 ;  with 
a  Notice  of  the  Important  Inventions.  By  J.  Leander  Bishop,  M.D. 
8vo.    Vol.  1. 14». 

Principles  of  Social  Sciencie.     By  H.  C.  Carey.     3  vols.     8to. 

cloth,  36«. 

The  same.    Condensed  by  Kate  M'Kean.    1  vol.    12mo.  9f. 

Thoughts  on  the  Future  Civil  Policy  of  America.  By  J.  W. 
Draper.    8vo.  9«. 

A  History  of  West  Point,  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
and  its  Military  Importance.  By  Capt.  £.  C.  Boyuton,  A.M.  With 
Plans  and  lUastrations.    8vo.  21«. 

Infantry   Tactics.      By  Brig.-Gen.  W.  H.  Morris.      2  vols. 

24mo.  8«. 

Bacon's  Guide  to  American  Politics ;  containing  copies  of  the 
Federal  and  late  Confederate  States  Constitutions.    12mo.  sewed,  1«. 

A  Treatise  on  Ordnance  and  Armour.  By  A.  L.  Holley.  1  vol. 
Royal  8vo.  45$, 

Bifle  and  Light  Infantry  Tactics.    By  W.  J.  Hardee.    2  vols. 

24mo.  Of. 

General  McClellan's  Report  of  the  Crimean  War,  made  to  the 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  War.    4to.  cloth,  maps,  38«. 

History  of  the  United  States  Cavabry.  By  A.  G.  Brackett. 
]2mo.  7«.  64. 

On  the  Construction  of  Hooped  Cannon.  By  D.  Treadwell. 
8vo.  u, 

THSOLOGY. 

HE  SCRIPTURES  DEFENDED:  being  a  Reply  to 
Bishop  Colenso's  Book  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of 
Joshua.  By  J.  M.  Hirschfelder.  8vo.  (Toronto,  1863),  pp. 
216,  7s.  Gd. 

ACri^cal  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.  By  Wil- 
liam B^onseville  Alger.    8vo.  doth,  18a. 

The  Bible  and  Astronomy;  an  Exposition  of  the  Biblical  Cos- 
mology and  its  Relations  to  Natural  Science.  By  Dr.  J.  H.  Knrtz.  Trans* 
laM  from  the  German  by  T.  D.  Sim^nton.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  7«.  6d. 

Religion  in  America;  or,  an  Account  of  the  Origin,  Relation  to 
the  State,  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  in  the 
United  States.  With  Notices  of  the  Uuevangelical  Denomioations.  By 
Robert  Baird.    8vo.  cloth,  14«. 

Essays  and  Reviews.  Selected  from  the  '^  Princeton  Review" 
by  Charles  Hodge,  D.D.    8vo.  cloth,  12«. 

An  Appeal  to  the  People  in  Behalf  of  their  Rights  as  authorized 
Interpreters  of  the  Bible.    By  Catherine  E.  Beecher.    Post  8vo.  6«.  6d. 
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The  History  of  the  Religious  Movement  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 

tnry,  called  Methodism,  considered  in  its  different  Denominational  Forms, 
and  its  Relations  to  Britisli  and  American  Protestantism.  By  Dr.  A. 
Stevens.    3  vols.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  ]8«. 

Bighteoosness  hy  Faith  :  a  Comparison  of  Doctrines.  By  Bishop 
M*Ilvaine.    A  New  Edition,  with  Additions.    8vo.  cloth,  8a.  Qd» 

The  Grospels  according  to  the  Ammonian  Sections,  and  the  Tahle 
of  Easeblas.  Arranged  from  the  Aathorized  English  Translation,  by  Dr. 
S.  H.  Tomer.    12mo.  cloth,  7s.  %d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  N.  Murray,  D.D.  (Kirwan).  By  S.  J. 
Prince.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  6«. 

Thoughts  on  Preaching;  being  Contributions  to  Homiletics. 
By  James  W.  Alexander.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  M. 

Notes  on  the  New  Testament  Literature  and  Ecclesiastical  History. 
By  Rev.  J.  A.  Alexander,  D.D.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

Preachers  and  Preaching.    By  Br.  N.  Murray.    Post  8vo.  6«. 

Freedom  and  War :  Discourses  on  Topics  suggested  by  the  Times. 
By  Henry  Ward  Beecher.    12mo.  (New  York),  pp.  445,  cloth,  7a. 

Beecher's  Discourses.    Notes  from  Plymouth  Pulpit.     12mo.  6s. 

Short  Seimons  to  Newsboys.  By  Charles  Loring  Brace.  16mo. 
79,  ed. 

American  Prayer  Book.    32mo.  velvet,  clasp,  2$.  6d. 

The  Apocalypse  Unveiled,  the  Day  of  Judgment,  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  the  Millenniom,  presented  in  a  New  Light.  2  vols.  Post  8vo.  14s. 

The  Philosophy  of  Sectarianism;  or,  a  Classified  View  of  the 
Christian  Sects  in  the  United  Sutes.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Blackie.  Post 
8vo.  6s.  M, 

A  Selection  from  the  Works  of  W.  E.  Channing.    Post  8vo.  4s. 

Introduction  to  New  Testament.    By  W.  M.  L.  De  Wette.    8vo. 

12f. 


SCIEVCE  AND  ART,  NATURAL  HI8TORV,  STC. 

Railway  practice,  European  and  American; 
conaprising  the  Economical  Generation  of  Steam,  including  the 
Materials  and  Construction  of  Coal-burning  Boilers,  Combus- 
tion, the  variable  Blast,  Vaporization,  Circulation,  Super- 
heating, Supply  and  Heating,  Feed- water,  &c. ;  and  the 
adaptation  of  Wcraid  and  Coke-burning  Engines  to  Coal-bnrniug,  and  in 
Permanent  Way,  including  Road-bed,  Sleepers,  Rails,  Joint-fastenings, 
Street  Railways,  &c.  By  Alexander  L.  Holley,  B.P.  With  77  Plates, 
engraved  by  J.  Bien.    Folio,  half  morocco,  3^  3«. 

Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages.  A  Series  of  Designs  prepared  for 
Execution  in  the  United  States.  By  Calvert  Vanx,  Architect.  A  new 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  With  nearly  400  Illustrations.  8vo. 
cloth,  15«. 

Ventilation  in  American  Dwellings,  with  a  Series  of  Diamms 
presenting  Examples  in  Different  Classes  of  Habitations.  By  D.  B. 
Keid,  M.D.    lUastrated.    8vo.  cloth,  13«. 
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The  Cotton  Planter's  Manual :  being  a  Compilation  of  Facts  from 
the  best  Aothorities  on  the  Caltnre  of  Cotton.  By  J.  A.  Torner.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  8«. 

Ichnographs  from  the  Sandstone  of  Connecticut  Eiyer.  By 
James  Dean,  M.D.    46  Plates.    Imperial  4to.  cloth,  21s. 

On  Technological  Education.  By  J.  W.  Nystromn.  New  and 
Enlarged  Edition.    I  vol.    12mo.  10s.  6d. 

Aj:x;haia :  or,  Studies  of  the  Cosmogony  and  Natural  History  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptares.  By  Professor  Dawson,  Principal  of  McGill 
College,  Canada.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  cheaper  edition,  6s. 

Pocket  Book  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering;  containing  a 
Memorandum  of  Facts  and  Connection  of  Practice  and  Theory.  By 
John  W.  Nystromn.    Roan  tnck,  7s.  dd. 

History  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph.    By  Henry  M.  Field,  D.D. 

1  vol.    Post  8vo.  7$.  6d, 

**  Dr.  Field  is  related  to  Mr.  Cyras  Field,  and  that  circomstance,  as  he 
tells  as  in  his  Preface,  has  given  him  peculiar  facilities  for  obtaining  in- 
formation on  all  points  necessary  to  an  aothentic  history.  The  narrative 
thus  produced  is  a  model  history  of  its  kind,  being  so  handled  as  to  sus- 
tain an  nnflagging  interest,  with  just  sufficient  scientific  information  to 

render  the  work  useful  as  well  as  agreeable The  result  is  that  in  a 

couple  of  hours  every  person  who  understands  the  English  tongue  may  be 
almost  as  well  potted  up,  as  the  actual  promoters  of  the  scheme,  in  all 
tfaiat  it  is  necessary  or  profitable  for  ordinary  people  to  know  on  the  sub- 
ject."— A  theruBum, 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Miners,  Metallurgists,  and  Assayers. 
By  Julius  Silversmith,    lllnstrations.    i2mo.  IQ», 

Architecture :  Designs  for  Street  Fronts,  Suburban  Houses,  &c. 
By  M.  F.  Cummings  and  C.  C.  Miller.  Comprising  382  Designs,  714 
Illustrations,  and  52  Plates.    Large  4to.  50«. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Manufacture  of  Paper  and  Boards. 
By  A.  Proteanx.    Illustrations.    8vo.  18s. 

Millers,  Millwrights,  and  Engineers'  Guide.  By  Henry  Pallett. 
l2mo.  12«. 

House  Carpenter :  a  Treatise  on  Architecture.  By  R.  G.  Hat- 
field.   8vo.  14s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Tanning,  Currying,  and  Leather 
Dressing.    By  H.  Dussance.    lllnstrations.    Royal  8vo.  ^Os. 

This  is  the  most  recent  book  on  the  subject,  and  it  comprises  all  the 
discoveries  and  improvements  in.  the  art  made  in  England/  France,  and  the 
United  Sutes. 

Manual  of  Mineralogy  ;  including  Observations  on  Mines,  Bocks, 
Reduction  of  Ores,  and  the  Applications  of  the  Science  to  the  Arts.    By 
'  James  D.  Dana.   With  200  Illustrations.    Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools 
and  Colleges.    New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    I2ino.  456  pp.  (Lon- 
don and  New  York,  1863),  7«.  6d. 

Art  Studies— The  Old  Masters  of  Italy.  By  James  J.  Jarves, 
Esq.,  Author  of  **  Art  Hints,"  **  Parisian  Sights,"  fkc.  In  2  vols,  medium 
8vo.  printed  on  toned  paper,  with  43  Engravings  on  copper,  uniform  style 
with  Kugler's  Works  on  Painting,  edited  by  Eastiake.    32s. 

The  Kedge  Anchor ;  or.  Young  Sailor's  Assistant.  By  William 
Brady.    Seventy  Ulustrations.    8vo.  ]6«. 
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The  Art-Idea :  Fftrt  the  Second  of  <'  Confessions  of  an  Enquirer." 
By  J.  J.  Janres,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  Art  Hints/*  "  Studies,"  &c.  Fcap. 
8vo.  18,  ad, 

**  We  commend  this  book  to  all  who  wish  to  study  the  institations  of 
Art." — A  thetuBum, 

The  American  Angler's  Book.    By  T.  Norris.    8vo.  20«. 
Seaside  Studies  in  Natural  History.    By  E.  C.  and  A.  Agassiz. 

8vo.  12f. 

The  Structure  of  Animal  Life.    By  Louis  Agassiz.     8yo.  10s.  6d. 
Geological  Sketches.    By  the  same.     16mo.  10s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Insect  Enemies  of  Fruit  Trees.  By  Isaac 
P.  Trimble.    Numerons  beautifully  coloured  lllnstrations.    4to.  %L  la. 

Climatology  of  the  United  States  ,  embracing  a  full  Comparison 
with  die  Climatolo^  of  Europe  and  Asia,  with  Isothermal  and  Rain 
Charts.    By  Lorin  Blodgel.    Royal  8vo.  sewed,  28«. 

Exposition  of  the  Minerals  and  Geology  of  Canada.    By  E.  J. 

Chapman.    Post  8to.  Of. 
Lessons  in  Botany.    By  Asa  Gray.    Svo.  6s, 

Child's  Book  of  Nature.    By  W.  Hooker.    Illustrated  by  nume- 
rous Engravings.    Square  12mo.  8s.  6d. 
Natural  History  for  Schools.    By  W.  Hooker.    Post  Svo.  7«.  6d. 


JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

Always  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  American  Childrens' 
Books,  suitable  for  Sunday  School  Libraries,  &c. 

ADVENTURE,  TRAVELS,  AND   GEOGRAPKY. 

JPPLETON'S  Companion  Hand-book  of  Travel  to  the 
United  States  and  British  Provinces.    12mo.  limp  cloth,  7s.  tid. 

Appleton's  Companion  Hand-book  of  a  Southern  Tour. 
ISmo.  limp  doth,  7s.  fid, 

America  and  her  Commentators  :  a  Critical  Sketch  of  Travel  in 
the  United  States.    By  Henry  T.  Tuckerman.    Svo.  cloth,  I2s.  6d, 

Brazil  and  the  Brazilians.  By  the  Bev.  J.  C.  Fletcher  and  the 
Rev.  D.  ^.  Kidder.  1  vol.  Svo.  wit|i,  150  illustrations,  an  enlarged  edi- 
tion, 18«. 

Canada— Past,  Present,  and  Future :  a  Topographical  and  Sta- 
tistical Description  of  Canada  West  By  W.  H.  bmith,  Authpr  of  the 
"  Canadian  Giusetteer."    2  vols.    Svo.  cloth,  24s. 

Canada  and  her  Resources.  Two  Prize  Essays.  By  J.  Sheridan 
Hogan  and  Alexander  Morris,  MJk.  Second  Edition,  with  Maps.  Svo. 
cloth,  7s. 

In  the  Tropics.  By  a  Settler  in  ^to  Domingo.  With  an 
Introductory  Notice  by  R.  B.  KImbalL    Post  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

The  Middle  Kingdom :  a  Survey  of  the  Geography,  (Government, 
Education,  Soaal  Life,  Arts',  Religion,  &c.,  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and 
its  InbabitanU.  By  S.  Wells  Williams.  Fourth  Edition.  2  vols.  Poet 
8vo.  21«. 
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Brazil  and  La  Plata :  the  Personal  Becord  of  a  Cmise.  By 
C.  S.  Stewart,  A.M.,  U.S.N,    lllastrated.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  7». 

Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Hondaras ;  comprising  Sketches 
of  Travel  in  the  Gold  Regions  of  Olancho,  and  a  Review  of  the  History 
and  General  Resonrces  of  Central  America.  By  W.  V.  Wells.  Maps  and 
lllastrations.    8vo.  cloth,  14«. 

Impressions  of  Europe.    By  A.  C.  Cox.    12mo.  6s. 

The  States  of  Central  America.  By  E.  G.  Squier,  with  Nume- 
rous Original  MajM  and  Illnstratious.    18a. 

Japan  Expedition :  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  of  the  American 
Squadron,  1852*3-4,  nnder  the  Command  of  M.  C.  Perry.  Vol.  I.  The 
Narrative :  with  Maps,  80  liithoeraphs,  and  75  Woodcats.  Vol.  II.  ^ 
Plates.    Vol.  III.  Tlie  Zodiacal  Light.    3  vols.    Royal  4to.  cloth,  51. 

Daleth ;  or,  the  Homestead  of  the  Nations.  Egypt  Illustrated. 
By  Edward  L.  Clark.  8vo.  Tinted  paper.  With  numeroas  Illustrations. 
21s. 

The  absorbing  interest  attaching  to  Egypt  will  commend  this  work  to 
the  attention  of  all  readers.  The  works  of  Wilkinson  and  Lepsins  are  too 
costly  for  popular  reading,  while  the  comparatively  low  price  of  '*  Daleth  " 
places  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  learning,  social  habits,  religion, 
architecture,  and  prowess  of  the  Egyptians  are  most  admirably  portrayed 
in  this  work.  The  volume  itself  is  beautifully  printed  and  bound.  The 
illustrations,  amounting  in  number  to  nearly  one  hundred,  are  superbly 
done.  Many  of  them  are  printed  in  colours,  in  the  best  manner.  Some 
are  produced  from  photographs  obtained  by  the  author  on  the  spot. 

A  Trip  to  Cuba.    By  J.  W.  Howe.     12mo.  5». 

Harpers  Hand-book  for  Travellers  in  Europe  and  the  East. 
1  vol.    Post  8vo.  morocco  tnck,  28*. 

After  Icebergs  with  a  Painter ;  a  Summer's  Voyage  to  Labrador. 
By  the  Rev.  Louis  L.  Noble.   Post  8vo.  with  coloured  puites,  cloth,  10s.6(f. 

Home  and  Abroad  {Second  Series).  A  Sketch-book  of  Life,  Men, 
and  Travel.    By  Bayard  Taylor.    With  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  cloth. 

Northern  Travel     Summer  and  Winter  Pictures  of  Sweden, 
Lapland,  and  Norway.   By  Bayard  Taylor.  1  vol.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  8t,  6d. 
AUo  by  the  »atne  Author,  each  complete  in  1  vol,  with  lUtutrations, 
Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  Sicily,  and  Spain.    7».  6d. 
Travels  in  Greece  and  Russia.    With  an  Excursion  to  Crete.    7a.  Od. 

Thirty  Years  of  Army  Life  on  the  Border.  By  Colonel  R.  B. 
Marcy,  Author  of  the  "Prairie  Traveller.*'  Profusely  Illustrated.  1 
vol.     Demy  8vo.  price  12». 

Across  the  Continent:  A  Summer's  Journey  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  Mormons,  and  the  Pacific  States,  with  Speaker  Colfax. 
By  Samuel  Bowles,  Editor  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican.  Post 
8vo.  with  map,  8«.  dd. 

The  Ordeal  of  Free  Labour  in  the  British  West  Indies.  By  Wil- 
liam G.  SeweU.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  7«.  6d, 

This  book  was  published  some  years  ago,  and  is  now  of  importance  as 
a  record  of  opinion  on  the  state  of  Jamaica  formed  before  the  late  outbreak. 

Social  liife  of  the  Chinese.  By  Rev.  Justus  Doolittle.  2  vols. 
PostSvo.  24a. 
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After  the  War :  A  Southern  Tour,  May  1st,  1865,  to  May  1st, 
1866.    By  Wbitelaw  Rfid.     1  vol.    Thick  post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  antbor  accompanied  Chief  Jastice  Chase  in  his  semi-official  tonr  of 
inspectioo  in  the  Sooth,  and  thns  enjoyed  nnusnal  opportanities  of  ob- 
servation. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  James  P.  Beckworth,  Mountaineer, 
Scont,  Pioneer,  and  Chief  of  the  Crow  Nation  of  Indians.  Written  from 
his  own  dictation  by  T.  D.  Bonner.    1  vol.    Post  8vo.  St.  6d 

Crusoe's  Island :  A  Ramble  in  the  Footsteps  of  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk. With  Sketches  of  Adventure  in  California  and  Washoe.  By  J. 
Ross  Browne.    1  vol.    Poet  8vo.    Profasely  Illastrated,  St. 

8CHOOL  AND   COLLEGE  CLA88   BOOKS. 

R.  WORCESTERS'  New  and  Greatly  Enlarged  Die- 
tionary  of  the  English  Language.  Adapted  for  Library  or 
College  Reference,  comprising  40,000  Words  more  than  John- 
son's  Dictionary,  and  250  pages  more  than  the  Qaarto  Edition 
of  Webster's  Dictionary.  In  One  Yolame,  royal  4to.  cloth,  1,634 
pp.  price  3U.  6d.    The  cheapest  book  ever  published. 

"The  volumes  before  ns  show  a  vast  amount  of  diligence  ;  bat  with 
Webster  it  is  diligence  in  combination  with  fancifulness, — with  Wor- 
cester in  combination  with  good  sense  and  judgment.     Worcester's  is  the 
soberer  and  safer  book,  and  may  be  pronoanc«i  the  best  existing  EngUib 
Lexicon." — Athenaum,  July  13,  1861. 
Latin-English  Lexicon.  By  Dr.  Andrews.  7th  Edition.  8vo.  ISs. 
The  superiority  of  this  justly-famed  Lexicon  is  retained  over  all  others 
by  the  fulness  of  its  quotations,  the  including  in  the  vocabulary  proper 
names,  the  distinguishing  whether  the  derivative  is  classical  or  otherwise, 
the  exactness  of  the  references  to  the  original  authors,  and  in  the  price. 
"  Every  page  bears  the  impress  of  industry  and  cue.'*—Atherueum. 
"  The  best  Latin  Dictionary,  whether  for  the  scholar  or  advanced  sto- 
Atw.*"*— Spectator. 
"  We  never  saw  such  a  book  published  at  such  a  price."— JE;ramtn«r. 
Select  Orations  of  Cicero.    By  Charles  Anthon.     Author's  Edi- 
tion.   l2mo.  sheep,  5«.  6d. 
A  Manual  of  English  Pronunciation  and  Spelling ;    containing  a 
Full  Alphabetical  Vocabulary  of  the  Language ;   with  a  Preliminary  Ex- 
position of  English  Orthoepy  and  Orthography.    By  R.  J.  Sonle,  A.M., 
and  William  A.  Wheeler,  A.M.     Crown  8vo.  (Boston,  1861),  pp.  467, 
cloth,  London,  7s. 

Schwegler's  History  of  Philosophy.    Translated  from  the  Original 

German  by  Julius  H.  Seelye.^  12mo.  cloth,  7t.  6d. 
A  System  of  Logic ;  comprising  a  Discussion  of  the  yarious  means 

of  Acquiring  and  Retaining  Knowledge  and  Avoiding   Error.     By  P. 

M'Gregor,  A.M.    12mo.  (New  York,  1863),  6s. 
Introduction  to  Ethics.   Translated  from  the  French  of  Jouffroy, 

by  W.  H.  Channing.    2  vols.  12mo.  12«. 
Natural  History  for  Use  of  Schools.    By  W.  Hooker.     Crown 

8vo.  8«.  6d. 

A  First  Book  in  Latin.    By  John  McClintock.    4s.  6d. 
A  Second  Book  in  Latin.    By  John  McClintok.     4«.  6d. 
A  Treatise  on  Arithmetic.    By  Elias  Loomis.     12mo.  sheep,  6s. 
A  Treatise  on  Astronomy.    By  Elias  Loomis.    8vo.  sheep,  lOi. 
The  Recent  Progress  of  Astronomy.    By  Ellas  Loomis,  LLJ). 
Third  Edition.    Post  8vo.  7».  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  Practical  Astronomy.    By  the  same.    8yo. 

doth,  8«. 
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Primary  Object  Lessons :  a  Manual  for  Teachers  and  Parents ; 
with  Programmes  of  the  Grades  and  Steps.  By  N.  A.  CalkiDs.  Seventh 
Edition,  revised.    12mo.  (New  York,  1863),  pp.  304,  6$, 

Willson's  Readers.     12mo.  boards. 

First,  U.  6d.    Second,  2s.  6d.    Third,  3s.  6d,    Foarth,  5*. 

The  Grammar  of  English  Grammars.  By  Goold  Brown.  1  vol. 
Royal  8vo.  sheep,  25s, 

This  most  exhaustive  work  forms  a  large  royal  8vo.  volame  of  1100  pp. 
Some  idea  of  its  nature  may  be  formed  from  the  following  summary  of 
the  Table  of  Contents  :— 

Preface,  Catalogue  of  English  Grammars  and  Grammarians  (about  300 
in  number),  Introduction,  containing  Chapters  on  Science  of  Grammar, 
Grammatical  Anthorithip,  Grammatical  bnccess.  Origin  of  Language, 
Power  of  Language,  Origin  and  History  of  English  Language,  Changes  of 
English  Language,  Grammatical  Study  of  English  Language,  Best  Method 
of  Teaching  Grammar,  Grammatical  Definitions  and  Notices  of  Schemes 
of  Certain  Grammars.  Then  follows  the  Grammar  itself  divided  into 
four  parts.  Part  1,  Orthography  in  six  chapters.  Part  2,  Etymology 
in  thirteen  chapters.  Part  3,  Syntax  in  fifteen  chapters.  Part  4, 
Prosody  in  six  chapters.  Then  comes  the  Key  to  Oral  Exercises,  in 
four  parts,  followed  by  four  Appendices  pertaining  to  the  four  parts  of 
the  Grammar.    A  copious  Index  renders  reference  to  the  work  easy. 

English  Grammar  for  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  W.  C.  Powler. 
8vo.  9s. 
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a  degree  of  prosperity  never  before  attained  by  any  American  Magazine 
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most  prominent  names  in  American  literature. 
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